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The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wiis. 


This closet is 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 





Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NO WEAR-OUT! . 
NO DEPRECIATION |! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
ARE ALWAYS LIKE NEW 


The first cost of Natural Slate Blackboards is their only cost. 


That’s why school authorities, builders, and architects 


throughout the country, in most every case, insist that the 
boards are of Natural Slate. 


In Young America’s Schools, hard usage is inevitable. 


Natural Slate Blackboards meet all requirements. 
Select Natural Slate for that next Blackboard Installation. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY—108 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON BUFFALO ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA TAMPA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TORONTO MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI WACO LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND 
MEMPHIS 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
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Theodore 


The Johnson Dual Thermo- 
stat System Of Heat Control 
automatically maintains in 
each room of the school build- 
ing any predetermined con- 
stant temperature during the 


day, regardless of outdoor 
weather conditions and 
changes —and a lower pre- 





determined constant temperature at night: 


Automatically turns off the steam in alf rooms at a 
stipulated hour of the day’s end, but leaves the steam 
on, or available, in those rooms used at night; next 
morning at a stipulated hour automatically turns on 
the steam in all rooms for the day: 


The Johnson Dual Thermostat System Of Heat Control 
thus creates a fuel saving of 25 to 40 per cent. 


... High School ... 


Minneapolis 
Equipped with 
Johnson Heat Control 





Being entirely of metal, in- 
cluding metal diaphragms and 
Sylphon bellows, Johnson 
Valves, for example, are guar- 
anteed for 10 years—but will 
endure a life-time under usual 
use. The entire Johnson Sys- 
tem is likewise of metal con- 
struction — furnishing a per- 
manently reliable investment and an indefinitely last- 
ing, satisfactory service. 


Roosevelt 


Hundreds of schools in all parts of America are 
equipped with Johnson Heat Control. Arrange now to 
have your schools equipped with Johnson Heat Control. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE . . . . .. . .  . + WISCONSIN. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE BRANCHES IN ALL 
REGULATION SINCE 1885 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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KEWANEE 


STEEL Riveted 


ILEKS 


Low 


With a boiler, “it’s not the orig- 


inal cost, but the upkeep that counts’— 
and that’s no mistake. 


Heating 


It is a mistake to think that the first cost of 


a cheap boiler is the last amount that will have to be paid. 
Because, if the first cost is too low then the upkeep cost is going to be too 
high which adds extras to the purchase price every heating season. 


Cost 


When you buy a Kewanee Steel- Riveted 
Boiler your boiler bill is paid in full but once in a life time, 
without additions for repairs and wasted fuel. Whereas with a “bar- 
gain” boiler only a first down payment has been made on the 
heating equipment. The next installment is added to the first 
bill for fuel and another installment is added to every subse- 
quent bill for coal or oil each heating season. 


KEWANEE BeILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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It pays Schools 


The heating plant will be large enough 
and it will be easy to control ventilation. 


COLD AIR 


cannot enter 
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protected windows because 
the (me patented cloth 
lined metal weatherstrip 


tightly seals and stops all 
leakage.... 
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This cloth insert makes 
a tight contact be- 
tween metal and win- 
dow frame. 






Seven times actual size 


ATHEY Cloth-to-Metal contact weatherstrips change any wood or steel window from a rattling, 
loose, drafty sash to one that works smoothly and quietly and is absolutely draft-proof when closed. 
Why force the Heating Plant by trying to heat all outdoors when a simple ATHEY installation 
quickly pays for itself with the saving in fuel? 


One large building saved 572 tons of coal in 5 months 


A prominent firm of New York architects made exhaustive tests of various well known mechan- 
ical devices for reducing air leakage through windows. They found that ATHEY cloth-lined metal 
weatherstrips were eleven times superior in reducing leakage over non-weatherstripped windows 
and more than four times as efficient as the best of other installations. 
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ATHEY WEATHERSTRIPPED BUILDINGS WITH LOW COAL BILLS AND COMFORTABLE TENANTS 
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to Atheyize 


The saving in fuel quickly 
pays for Atheyizing. 













NO SCHOOL 
TOO OLD OR 
TOO NEW TO 


ATHEYIZE 


Illustration showing how 
ATHEY cloth lined metal 
weatherstrips are quickly 


List of a few installations in prominent schools 


eo errr rrr err yr ert Great Falls, Mont. New Sherman School................. Cranford, N. J. attached te steel windows 
Stwenter Wists Beheel occ cc ccccccsececces Streator, IIl. Wesleyan University................ Middleton, Conn. end frames. 

Farmington High School............. Farmington, Jl]. High School................eeeeee. Spearfish, S. Dak. 

CUHOGUSPINNG TOTO s oc oo siiicicacacec Chesterland, Ohio og Omaha, Nebr. 

Euclid Ave. Baptist Academy......... Cleveland, Ohio Woodlawn High School............ Birmingham, Ala. 

Western Reserve Academy.............. Hudson, Ohio University of Tennessee.............. Memphis, Tenn. 

Providence Academy..... St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. Main St. High School. .......cccccoes Vicksburg, Miss. 

i eee ree eee Lafayette, Ind. University of North Carolina....... Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Piaeblinns WRIWGTOIE «6.06.6 6 dics ccccesas St. Paul, Minn. Three Grade Schools........... City of Durham, N. C. 

Convent and Academy.............. Crookston, Minn. John B. Young School............... Davenport, Iowa 

Harvard University. ...........ss.e0. Cambridge, Mass. West Intermediate School............ Davenport, Iowa 

St. Anne Parish School............. Fall River, Mass. ee re Oakland, Calif. 

Classen Pcint Military Academy...... New York City Te a 6 -5:056.8 65. 55458550089 San Francisco, Calif. 

Hecksher Foundation for Children..... New York City OGU GINO. 65.66.65 cdc ccsceess Brunswick, Maine 

Cattnrmaee BeHOGlss<6isscccccaces Cattaragus, N. Y. Bt. AMM VOU. 6 occ scicccccces Manchester, N. H. Perennial Window Shades 


Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 





Athey Skylight Shades 
Send for this New Athey Book 
ce eterate “| ATHEY COMPANY 
2 aa 6003 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois 


desiring to save 
fuel, prevent 
drafts, and in- 
crease comfort. 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 


Detroit: W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 





A FEW BUILDINGS WHOSE TENANTS ENJOY THE ATTRACTIVENESS AND COMFORT OF ATHEY SHADES 
LBL POL ELE LIED IEE LIE LEDGES ELLE EAE LAS LARLIEDELE NESE NWEN LAE SEE LEBE EE LEADS NLP LE AIEEE NSE DEGENERATE CRE, 
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SPENCER 282:SYSTEMS== 
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‘Tasese* nae C. Findt, Architect. 


Scientifically and mechanically correct as 
to design, construction, and operation. 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems include fea- 
tures of design, construction, and operation found in 
no other similar mechanism, or system of vacuum 


... 4 cleaning. 
/ * 


ee of The Spencer Swivel tool, the ball bearing elbow 
our Engineering Depart- joint and the clincher coupling are all Spencer in- 
ment may be obtained on ventions, the result of thorough and careful study of 
any cleaning problem with- the problem together with several years of practical 
out cost or obligation. experience. 

/ The swivel tool enables the operator to reach 


under desks and chairs and into seemingly inacces- 
sible corners. 


The ball bearing elbow joint permits the hose to 
hang freely in its natural position, relieving the 
operator from the strain of working against the 
stiffness of the hose at the point where it has been 
known to give out first. 


The clincher coupling avoids all marring and 
injury to floors, furniture, etc., also avoids trouble 
incident to injury of metal couplings and their con- 
sequent failure to couple. 


A system of rugged construction—the Spencer is 
a machine of great simplicity and durability. There 
are no valves, belts or other complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustments or repairs. The clean- 
ing appliances and tools are few, simple and strong— 
all wearing surfaces easily, quickly and inexpensively 
replaced. 


Write for list of school in- 
stallations and complete data 
regarding Spencer equipment. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ° 
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Dry Steam 


Only 0.93% moisture in sep- 
arator box at the peak of this 
remarkable operating test. 


From whatever standpoint the Mark Hopkins Hotel test is 
considered, the showing of Pacific Boilers attracts the attention 
of heating men. 


For example, at no time during the test was there more than 
1.243 % of total feed water in the separator box. When the boiler 
developed 152.4% of capacity, it was only 0.93%! And there 
wasn’t a sign of priming. 

These figures are all the more significant because they come, 
not from a factory or laboratory test, but from an actual 
operating test on a notable installation, after five months 
of service. Complete data, certified by Leland and Haley, 
consulting engineers, are included in an interesting booklet 
describing the test. Write for it today. 


(raraer’ 








Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, No. 824 Pacific Rear Oil- 

@ where this important test was con- Fired Boiler used in the test. 
yi ducted Geo. D. Smith, Managing 14,000 sq. ft. rated capacity. 
@ Director. Z T. Kavanaugh, Chief A standard Pacific model, in 
Engineer. B. F. Cramer, Operating Operation five months preced- 
Engineer. ing test. 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Factories: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 





Under Forced Firin 


PACIFIC 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B1876-1879. 


AIA 27¢5 


Protection against panic 
fatalities is so simple, so 
easily accomplished. 





J ust a few more words on 
the specification sheet. 


aap 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


IS F249022, 1027 - 
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Architect: 
Robert Maurice Trimble 


TAYLOR ALDERDICE HIGH SCHOOL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Equipped with 
Columbia Window Shades 2 Rollers 


All cards on the table 


OLUMBIA Mills offers the school executive a window 
shade proposition that is entirely open and above board. 


No need to try and exaggerate the merits of our famous 
Damasko Heavy Duty Shade Cloth. 


Here you have a window shade made expressly for the 
careless handling and rough treatment which is the common 
lot of school window equipment. The cloth is an exceptionally 
tough grade of heavy duty, free from filling cambric—closely- 
woven, firm-textured. It is guaranteed not to crack, peel, 
show pinholes or stretch out of shape. Colors are absolutely 
fade-proof. 


But don’t take our word for it. Let us refer you to a few 
of the hundreds of American schools in which Damasko 
Shade Cloth is doing Heavy Duty. 


In scores of these Damasko installations, the yearly repair 
expense is averaging as low as 25 cents for each $100 of original 
investment. 


Isn’t that the type of window shade proposition into 
which you can put your money with complete confidence? 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirtnH Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seartle 


Columbia 





Window shades always 
pull up and down easily and 
noiselessly when mounted on 


Columbia Rollers. This ts 
due to an exclusive Columbia 
device which makes the roller 
entirely self-lubricating. 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades,”’ which we'll gladly send on re- 

uest. A specimen roller and samples of 
ol mbia Cloth are sent with the specif- 
cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Street.... 


City enene ; ; ...SU1-27 


ed 





GUARANT E 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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Fire Alarm Control Panel in Case 


“E T S” Fire Alarm Station 


PROTECTION 
FROM 
FIRE DISASTER 


rests principally upon a de- 
pendable fire alarm system. 
Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
Systems have a very high 
standing for their unfailing 
dependability. 


These Fire Alarm Sys- 
tems are accepted as a 
standard by leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and school 
boards throughout the 
country. 


Before deciding on a Fire 
Alarm System for your 
school, write for a descrip- 
tive brochure and let us 
confer with you on this 
important question of fire 
alarm protection. 





Fire Alarm Station 


Fire Alarm Station 


fe" Double Gong Bell 
Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 








| A new. fire-exit latch bolt 


that can’t be jammed 


= 


NBs Hi th es tacsamsagnl Or”, 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


=F wae ee ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 
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One of Childs’? New York 
Restaurants —heated by 
Heggie-Simplex Boilers. 





Where Heating is as Important 
as Eating 


‘THE larger restaurants, hotels and businesses catering to the 
public well realize that their patrons must be served in 
comfort. Day-in-and-day-out dependability of Heggie-Simplex 
steel boilers insure June weather the year around, with an 
economy of operation that clinches the preference they enjoy 
as the most modern of heating boilers, in the most modern 
of buildings. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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U.S.REG. 
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IMMACULATE 


Toilet and shower partitions, 
particularly in schools, should 
be kept immaculate. SANY- 
METAL, sturdy in construc- 
tion and attractive in appear- 
ance, is kept clean and sani- 
tary with the greatest ease. 
Built in unit sections for any 
required space, it represents 
real installation economy as 
well as the last word in dura- 
bility. 


Write for new catalog No. 15 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, O. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS CONVENT 
PEEKSKILL N.Y. 


School Toilet 


PARTITIONS 

















Over the 
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Christmas Holidays 


RECONDITION 
your School with 


SONNEBORN 
Products 


HE Christmas season affords an opportunity to 
lessen the wear and tear on your building by 
checking depreciation with the products described 
below. Their use will save time, trouble and money. 


Protect Concrete 
Floors 


Whether new or old, 
concrete floors need 
hardening to _ resist 
wear. Otherwise un- 
healthy concrete dust is 
scuffed up, and hollows 
or holes appear. 

Lapidolith, the origi- 
nal concrete floor hard- 
ener, will make your 
concrete floors perma- 
nently wear-proof and 
dust-proof. 

Lapidolith penetrates 
concrete, bringing the 
loose particles into a 
close-grained mass that 
is granite hard. 

Easy to apply. Goes 
on floor like water. No 
experience needed to do 
the work, so labor cost 
is low. 


Safeguard Wood 
Floors 


One application of Lig- 
nophol not only hard- 
ens the surface to resist 
wear, but penetrates 
into the interior wood 
cells and fibres. The 
life-giving gums and oils 
in Lignophol restore the 
elasticity and endurance 
of the wood. 

Do not waste money 
on messy oils or ordin- 
ary floor treatments. 
They evaporate or 





Write us that you would like further in- 


wear off. One Ligno- 
phol treatment keeps 
your wood floors young 
and strong for years. 


Keep the Classrooms, 
Hallways, Audi- 
torium Bright and 
Cheerful 


Cemcoat is a paint spe- 
cially designed for this 
purpose. It stays white 
after other paints turn 
yellow. Finger prints, 
ink or pencil stains can 
be washed off without 
injuring the paint. Can 
be washed over end- 
lessly. 

This remarkable paint 
will not chip or peel. It 
adheres to plaster, con- 
crete or brick walls as 
easily as to wood. Usu- 
ally, one less coat than 
customary is required 
because of its exception- 
ally heavy body. 


Keep Out Dampness 


Damp buildings are cost- 
ly to heat. They are un- 
healthy for pupils. By 
treating your outside 
walls with Hydrocide 
Colorless, you can have 
a warm, moisture-proof 
building. Since it con- 
tains no paraffin, this 
product will not run in 
hot weather. 


formation and we will send you more 


complete data and demonstration samples. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., DUBUQUE, IOWA, WHERE, FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY THE HIGHEST QUALITY COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS HAVE BEEN 
COMPOUNDED. 


Midland Quality Products plus 
Midland Service 


Through all the years of manufacture of commercial chemicals quality has 
been the paramount consideration. ‘Make it a little better” has been our 
watchword. Later—an organization to administer to the many details 
and wants of a growing clientele was launched and today there are Mid- 
land Men located in all parts of the country ready to present and demon- 
strate any of our products, on short notice. We are eager to serve you. 


Midland Liquid Waxoleum 


Wood floors—usually so hard to keep in presentable appearance—can be 
maintained easily and economically with Midland Liquid Waxoleum. 
The floor when finished with Liquid Waxoleum is not oily or sticky. Re- 
markable cleansing qualities are combined with an easy and quick polish. 


Midland Mint Aldehyde 


This healthful spray destroys unpleasant odors and fills the room with a 
rich, fragrant, clean odor; its antiseptic action promotes health and com- 
fort. Ideal for the schoolroom. 


Midland French Floor Dressing 


A superior product for the finishing of floors that have just had a hard 
scrubbing. Midland French Floor Dressing penetrates deeply into the 
pores of wood exposed and forms a solid coating of protection. Apply 
Midland French Floor Dressing for best results. 


Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


Sales representatives are located Your blackboards are easily kept BLACK with this cleaner. It abso- 
in all principal cities. An inquiry lutely removes all the scum or haze that is usually apparent on black- 
to the home office will put you in i 
immediate touch with the one 
nearest you, or order direct from, 


boards. A neutral product that is harmless to composition boards. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


F. E. BERGER 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


FRANK H. DEARMENT & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 
_ EVERETT BUILDING AKRON, OHIO 


Member Cleveland Chapter American Institute of Architects | 


H. A. Foeller, 
A. le A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER | 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


M. W. Schober, | 
A. 1. A. 








BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 


| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
! 





| C. 0. BOYCE. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 





Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 








MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| 
| 

| | make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
| | Illinois, 'owa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. | 
| 
| 
| 


| QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
| 8th and Main Sts. 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 





1| 





ARCHITECT 
School Buildings of Distinction. 


PHILADELPHIA 


IRWIN T. CATHERINE, A.1.A, 
| FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, 


CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 








GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W 7th St. 


| || Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
513 Second National Bank Bidg. 


| AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
EE —————eeeeeeeEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE—eEeE——————eeeeee 


ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Penn - Sta. 
FLORIDA. 


512% MainSt. — 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y. 


| HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
| WILKINSON | 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


State Central Saving Bank | 
Building, 6th and Main || 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. | 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 









HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
} Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 





HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects | 
Specializing in Educational Buildings | 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 





WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of Schoo! Planning 


Surveys made by our Educational Department 





64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 E. Allegan St. 
LANSING, MICH. 








| 
| 
| 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





| WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 


| JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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T. MACLAREN 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


ARCHITECT 


320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





KARL D. NORRIS 


ARCHITECT 
205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO ote INDIANA 


| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street 











Chicago, Illinois 








Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


Sw. American Bank 


Rockford, Ill. 








JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


| 198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
(__ 






LE 





i = ——————— 
i| 

I Philip R. Hooton, A.I-A. 

j| Archie N. Schaeffer, A.I-A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


ASSOCIATES br 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Bloomington, 
INlinois. 


Specializing in 
School Buildings. 
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C. Godfrey Poggi 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New | Elizabeth, = New Jersey | 


IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 








| WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
| ARCHITECTS 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
to Boards of Education. 
Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 
404 Martin Bidg. 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 


Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 


} 





ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. 


New York, N. Y. 





COC LL Coo Cece OL 


>|) aE 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 
New York City, N.Y. 


101 Park Ave. 


410 American Trust Building, 


CAN 
I eerie 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 






Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 
Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Michigan Trust Building 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A. 


1. A. 





Percy C. Adams, A. 1. A. * | 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bldg. 








| A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, N. Y. | 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
1163 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 








Washington, D. C. 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


H. J. VAN RYN, A.l 


A. G.J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








| ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
| ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


——————__ 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



















’ OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 













508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building 


Edw. J. Wood, A. |. 


A. 


Detroit, Mich, 


Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building 


J.C. WOOD CO. 


Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 
410 Howes Block 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 








ARCHITECTS 






CLINTON, IOWA 
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Architectural dignity is a 
feature of this stairway in 
Carteret High School, 
Carteret, N. J. 


oH 


4 On 
: HS OLESEN 
As] S9 
eT as 





Permanence 


These three highly desirable 
Alberene 


ideal ma- 


qualities combine in 
Stone to make it the 
terial for stair treads and land- 
ings. It is slip-proof, always. 
It will not fracture, split, or 
scale off—it maintains its even 
surface. Its light gray color 
assures good “visibility” and 
blends with any color scheme. 
And it has the time resisting 
of the hills 


which it is quarried. 


qualities from 


Write for the Catalog, describ- 
ing Alberene Stone not only for 
stair treads, but also for sani- 
tary work, laboratory equipment, 
and shower compartments. 


ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


AG 153 WEstT 234 St. NEw YORK Ciry. yy | 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. Newark,N.J., Pittsburgh. “ 





O installation im- 
poses greater de- 
mands for permanence, 
wearability and scientific 
sanitation than theschool 
toilet and washroom. For 
this purpose, no other 
material can compare 
with Vitrolite. It is non- 
porous, damp-proof and 
acid-proof. Its firepol- 
ished surface defies dirt, 
grease, ink, pencil marks 
and scratches. A damp 
cloth will keep it clean. 


School authorities will find 
the solution of this impor- 
tant problem in the new 
booklet which has just been 
issued by the Architects’ 
Service Bureau of the Vitro- 
lite Company. It gives de- 
taileddrawingsforthenewest 
style of Vitrolite toilet com- 
partments as well as for the 
use of Vitrolite for all sani- 
tary and industrial purposes. 


Write your name, or the 
name of your school, on the 
margin of this page, and we 
will send you this valuable 
booklet at once. 


































THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Suite 603, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Atlanta 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Dallas New York St. Louis 

Baltimore Denver Omaha Tampa 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia Washington 
Brooklyn Kansas City Pittsburgh Copenhagen 
Buffalo Los Angeles Portland avana 
Cincinnati Miami Providence Colombia,S.A. 
Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco Johannesburg 

, New Orleans Seattle London 
a a a a T H A N 


Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Melbourne 
Mexico City 
Montreal 
Osaka 

San Juan 
Shanghai 


MARBLE’® 
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are needed to house 
on Van Cafeterias 





artt 
ing educators. 
Van Cafeterias provide good food— serve it economi- 
in the most attractive surround 
e than any 

















cally an eficiently— 
addition, an Cafeterias, mo 
withstand the terrific use an 

The Va 
Hi n Cafeteri 

. igh a meets Bolton 
An ool we country’s | Ate 
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Dignity and 
See =Permanence in 
masz Floors of 


Oak 


Ouiver WENDELL 
Homes in his delight- 
ful poem, “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece, or 
The Wonderful ‘One- 
Hoss Shay’’’ in the 
building of which only 
the strongest materials 
were used, including 
floors of oak, points 
this moral: “‘little of 
all we value here wakes 
on the morn of its 
hundredth year, with- 
out both feeling and 
looking queer. In fact, 
there’s nothing that 
keeps its youth, so faz 
as I know, but a tree 
and truth.”” 












In Commerce 


a Administra- 


tion 

of the Harper 
ary, 

University 7 

Chicago, oa 

floors are in use. 


In college libraries 
and reading rooms, de- 
voted to the stuly of 
truth, what more fitting 
than floors of oak— 
from the tree that en- 
dures for centuries, rec- 
ognized for ages as the 
symbol of character and 
dignity! 


Oak floors grow 
more mellow and beau- 
tiful with time; a little 
attention to the surface 
is all that is needed to 
keep them in perfect 
condition. They are 
sanitary, because the 
tight continuous sur- 
face repels dirt; and 
healthful, because wood 
diminishes the strain of 
constant standing and 
walking. 


Valuable information 
on the uses, advantages, 
and proper care of oak 
floors will be mailed 
— to school officials on 
request. 


Oak FLoorinG 


i BurREAU 
ae ey 1267 Builders’ Building 
’ 
Narture’s GIFT oF Chicago 


EveRLASTING BEAUTY 
















SUI 
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Integrity 


Derby claims correct posture 
seating for his school chairs be- 
cause leading Orthopedists agree 
that the Earl Thompson patented 
construction, used by Derby, is 
the construction which does se- 
cure correct posture to the sitter. 


Derby claims adaptability to 
school needs for his school equip- 
ment because Derby models were 
patterned from the ideas of lead- 
ing educators who understand 
school requirements. 


Derby claims strength and dur- 
ability for his school equipment 
because it is made as correctly as 
the considerable skill and experi- 
ence of our chairmakers can make 
it. Price is determined from cost 
—not cost from a predetermined 
price. 

Integrity begets public confi- 
dence. This confidence is mani- 
fest in the tremendous increase 
in the number and amounts of 
Derby school installations. 


Derby statements can be relied 
upon. 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. 
One Park Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
197 Friend St. 


FRM 
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_ who has been provided hygi-» 
~~ enic advigeneed: Erect, ag 
developed, strong bodies greet 


. , | Adjustable Universal Tablet 
Adjustable Universal development i is the oleae Arm Chair 


om ae not the exception. Educa- 
tional progress is assisted by 
correct ‘Seating. 


Behind the dhiveret approval 
accorded ‘‘American’ seats by 
leading school hygiene au- 
thorities is a half century of. 
specialization and research in 
school seating. Morethan 
built-in quality... than stan- 
ina and beauty; the ‘Ameri- 
can’’ mark on school seats 


guarantees hygienic per- 
fection. So,where the needs of 


Steel Adjustable Box Desk and Chair the child are given Jur st consid- Tubular Steel Model 
No. 114 eration, there you will find No. 101 
“American” seating equipment. 


¢ * Pee | 
American Seating Company 
14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago +» “IMinois 


*. 


53 Distributors - The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to-you 


ar 
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| 
Group Instruction For 


First and Second Grades 


The modern Elgin Method of “group instruc- 
tion” is rapidly gaining vogue. It solves many 
problems for Ist and 2nd grades. It increases 
seating capacity and elasticity. It makes teach- 
ing more efficient. It creates a happier, more 
companionable atmosphere. It is more sanitary 
and hygienic. 
These betterments can be better appreciated after reading 


our booklet ‘“‘Seating Efficiency.’ Send for it now, while you 
have time to consider it. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. 
OF SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


SCHOOL TABLE: 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


ESTABLISHED 
SINCE 1857 


Black Board 
Cleaner Prevents 
Eye Stvain 


ACHILD that must wear spectacles is to 
some extent a cripple. Preventing eye 
strain may save many a child in your schools 
from this handicap. Blackboards that are 
covered with layers of chalk are really gray 
and have very poor visibility when written 
upon. When they are really black and clean, 
glare is prevented and every student is given 
an even chance to read what is written on 


the board without stretching and straining. 
Sana-Board will keep blackboards that way. 


Ask for Sample 











GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 


Ecomonical 


Sana-Board simpli- 
fies the task of 
cleaning boards. 
Merely dissolvea 
little in a pail of 
water, wipe the 
board and allow it 
to dry naturally. It 
leaves a clean easy- 
writing surface. 


Simplicity 
There is nothing 
difficult about the 
application or use 
of Sana-Board. Any 
one can use it suc- 
cessfully. It offers 
a sure solution for 
your problem. It 
costs so very little. 
Investigate—you 
can’t afford not to. 


The HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES, /ne 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 


ls T 


HUNTINGTON 
WY) Tutsi: 
ra 








2814-2842 West 26th St., 


will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 





Chicago, II. 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
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Three Adjastments SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
‘ ae Adjustable Seat and Top. 
* Noisel Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. oiseless ig Seat. Sem meme Semi-Steel Standards. 


OPERA CHAIR No. 600. OPERA CHAIR No. 700, 





The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 
grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- Write 


plete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. equine 


and 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. ee 


North Manchester, Indiana 





TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 





PEABODY PRODUCTS 


FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 70. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. Folds as Fiat as a Board. 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 
STANDARD 
FLAT) [FOLD 


HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote Street Indiana, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





= 


SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 
* with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
with the ordinary wardrobe—in, for exam- 
Yesterday ple, a school—_EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodation in 12’x 2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 








(Send for Descriptive Catalog.) 





special heating and ventilation and the wall 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing CH t CAGO 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- GYMNASIUM EQUIP MENT 
ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue 
W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 1835 W. LAKE ST. . CHICAGO 


which separates cloakroom from classroom. 

standard school equipment everywhere. The 

craig them COMPANY 
Today EVANS VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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e@ombination CF Desk 


Model No. 301 











“@5he Mark of Quality School Furniture” 


A modern and complete line of school furniture is offered 

for your approval and selection. Built into each piece 

of “Eclipse” furniture are the modern improvements so 

essential in school equipment. The “Eclipse” line is most 

complete, a desk and chair for every need. Write for a 

complete catalogue and description of our entire line. 
There are vast differences in school 


furniture—see —— ”” know “‘Eclipse,’’ 
buy “‘Eclipse,’’ and be assured of the best. 


Che Theodor Kundtz (@ 


Cleveland Ohio 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 


THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 
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Large 


No. 600, illustrating 


Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 





Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 


Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 








Office and Factory Arlington Heights, III. 


FURNITURE 


of STEEL 


AND 
TRY 
BEFORE 
YOU 
BUY 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 


No. 461 
ORDINARY KIND. SALES ROOMS: 
s l for F Trial ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
amples sent or Free ira at no 11 Steuben Street S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue 1123 Broadway 
expense. No obligation. Catalog ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
on request. 55%4 Luckie Street CLAIRTON, PA. 1515 W. Ninth St Box 742 
BALTIMORE, MD. 36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
714 N. Howard St. Wilson Sta. New Terminal 601 Mission Street 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO Warehouse SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2. ae 27 Haymarket Square 406 Prospect Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 204 East Jefferson St. 
1130 South Michigan, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 36 Fourth St., North, TRENTON, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1900 South Boulevard 206 West State Street 
, . 














READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY | 


READSBORO, VERMONT | 


‘*“READSBORO”’ FURNITURE — QUALITY and SATISFACTION | 


| PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
| SEATING 


SINGLE FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 





No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 





Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. 
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p INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL DESKS AND CHAIRS 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top leveling 


Device. 
Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


N 
=] 


The 24 good points of a school desk as established by a 
committee of leading educators are incorporated in this 
desk. They are listed here. 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 


Seat of proper height. . Curved front feet give same strength 
All corners rounded. and effect as separate support. 
Seat saddled to fit body. . Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
Seat of proper width. . } enna eS 

: : . Arm rest extended backward. 
Sent tilted higher at front. . Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
Back tipped backward slightly. . Durability—Indestructible steel. 
Back curved to fit body. . Finish, dull, lasting quality. 
Back adjustable in height. . Flush top inkwell, noiseless, remov- 
Back of solid quartered oak. able. ad 
. Seat extends slightly under top. - Box or sliding drawer. 


. Desk height adjustable to child. neem 


2. Desk slant adjustable. . Pencil groove on top. 
11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 24. Top leveling device. 


PRASS PSST 


SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


Here is a modern desk for the modern school. This desk can be had 
with two drawers at $13.00; with four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is fin- 
ished dark olive green. The top and drawers of fine-ply built up 
quartered oak, finished dark golden. Made in two sizes. SMALL TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The illustration below shows the small tab- 


. 4 let arm chair, especially adapted for use 
COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO in elementary schools. The design and con- 
TABLET struction of this 
ARM CHAIR chair is such that 
To the right is an illustra- it will withstand 
tion of the Columbia In- severe usage and 
destructo Tablet Arm will _Mmeet every 
Chair. The frame is of steel, arc requirement for a 
welded to prevent breakage, and tablet arm chair 
is finished in olive green. Back in the elementary 
slats are of quartered oak, while schools. Price 
the seat and arm are of plain oak. $25.00 per dozen. 

Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 


IN pEsTRuee 
CTIBLE 
LIGHT WEIGHT KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 
TABLET ARM CHAIR : 
Here is our Inde- 


The illustration to the left shows structible Kindergar- 
TEACHERS’ CHAIR our tablet arm chair of slightly ten chair. It is stur- 
lighter construction, but amply dily constructed with 
This chair can be used for strong. Price of each $3.75. a saddled oak seat 
Teachers, Visitors, or the Li- and curved quartered 
brary. It is good looking and oak back and a solid 
dignified. Oak seat and quar- The Columbia Indestructo line has been developed to meet steel frame. Made in 
tered oak back are finished the changing needs of the school. We have faithfully tried three sizes. One doz- 
dark golden or brown. Has_ to build better and stronger desks and chairs for school use. en weigh 110 lbs. and are priced at $18.75. 
an olive brown steel frame. We invite your scrutiny of any of our line. Tablet ArmChair Also the Elementary Tablet Arm Chair at 
Priced at $2.85 each. of slightly lighter construction, but amply strong at $3.75. $25.00 per doz. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The improved “DETROIT CHAIR DESK” 
is highly praised by Authorities on Modern 


School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line consists of 
High School Single and Double Unit Tables, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables and 
Chairs and is worthy of serious consideration. 


Detailed information on the complete 
line will be furnished on request. 


DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 





& tons) 


Vacuum Electric 
Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 


A highly efficient, 
serviceable piece of 
equipment which should 
be in every’ modern 
school. 

Cleans erasers thor- 
oughly, quickly, and with 
little labor—at low cost 
of operation. 

Has _ exclusive, indi- 
vidual features which 
make it superior: 
Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and 
cleans more thoroughly than stationary 
brush — yet, does not wear and tear 
eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- 
tached directly to motor shaft. 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- 
loading motor. 

Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- 
pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- 
ing utmost service from brush and mak- 
ing replacement infrequent. 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in 
motor—and latter requires very little 

ee attention. 

Bag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases 
suction efficiency of cleaner. 

OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET— 


DEPENDABLE — GUARANTEED 
OF GENUINE UTILITY — NOT A TOY 


May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. 
WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER 


retmie EYALMER Co, >... 


Liquid Soaps Disinfectants 






SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 60 


SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL 


COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 144”, 13%4”" or 1%". 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when 
desired. 
We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508-2ND AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Boap Dispensers Manufacturers for the Jobber —Cieaners | 


— Milwaukee. USA Gusensene | 
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2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard .. a recent installation 
in the new Union District High School, Dunbar, West Virginia. 
Typical of the better schools for which Sterling is spe- 
cified. Walter F. Martens, Charleston, 
West Virginia, Architect. 
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Lifelong Blackboard is installed 





That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year 
old institution . . . that is the measure of its faith 
in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is 
guaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well. 


Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those 
who know the Weber Costello institution and the 
policies which have dominated it, the amazing 
achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in 
school supply progress. 


Today . .. hundreds of thousands of feet of 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As 
better schools are being erected . . . as school 
boards seek to meet their budgets with perma- 
nent blackboard investment . . . Sterling is going 
forward with steady strides. 


Black . . . and black all through. A finer writ- 
ing surface, and a body that seasons and improves 
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Chicago Heights 









A permanent investment that has proved 
itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


Weber Costello Co. 


Illinois 


FX LEOL 2 —_S ST 


with age. Warp and buckle proof . . . strictly 
fireproof. Little depreciation . . . with its first 
cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 


Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. 
School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 
ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- 
vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less 
as time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. 


SWISS NZS 


a 


Find out for yourself just 
why Sterling is being in- 
stalled in the new and bet- 
ter schools everywhere. 
Send the coupon for a free 
sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard . . . and de- 
tailed information of this 
time-tested and proved 
successful product. 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Dept. AS 11, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard together with detailed information about this time-tested and 
proved successful product. It is understood that this obligates me in no way. 
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A Superior Blackboard 


SLATEBESTOS has established a new standard of excellence for 
blackboard use. It is hard as rock anda slate black color all the way 
through. The surface is non-reflecting, dense, uniform velvet- 
smooth, and takes chalk so that it produces a clear white mark, 
easily discernible from any part of the room. Slatebestos is supe- 
rior to natural slate in that it is more fire-resisting, costs less, is 
less subject to breakage, and it actually improves with age. 


Gives Entire Satisfaction Pl pies bhcboud 
SLATEROCK is just what its name implies: a rock core with a 
slate surface. It is a permanent blackboard, the life of which is 
measured only by the life of the school building itself. Extreme 
care and exacting supervision in the process of manufacture 


have made a superior rock into a blackboard that is supreme in 
every way. 
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Dependable — Serviceable 
SLATOPLATE has proved its worth throughout the many years 
of satisfactory service it has rendered its many users. Built of 
the finest wood-pulp, it is specially treated to make it stiffer, 
harder, stronger, and more dependable than other boards. 





Details, free samples, and catalog on request. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 7 ‘Street Chicago, Hil. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


= ae Being uniform in strength, every piece of 

VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand s firm grip 

so that even the smallest particles cannot « the fingers without danger of breaking or 

sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- cee 

aii uet nso fen Matte “hone eas = ab aie tau ae Baa ae 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 

of five who buy equipment for schools and ideal crayon for the classroom. 

offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 

years—many have been in service for thirty. 


: Your regular school -upply dealer 
At stationery and school supply houses! qusamains, Sab. aiden, 


VUL>- CO T THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


-the standard waste basket West Chester Pa. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
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More Comfortable—More Convenient 


With the ‘‘Moeser Arm” Top 


The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon 
the degree of intelligent reciprocation on the part of 
the pupils — ; 

And that reciprocation is determined, to a remark- 
able degree, upon their comfort. 

This Company is pioneering a movement toward 
more correct and comfortable seating. We ask that 
you permit us to place the information before you. 


Correct Posture 
Also More Comfortable 


And More Convenient 


The tendency of the average school desk is to force the pupil 
to twist in the seat-—to face the light. 

These disadvantages tend toward the development of Spinal 
Curvature, Defective Eyesight, and Nervous Disorders. 


Moeser Extended Arm Top 


By the use of the Moeser Extended Arm on National Desks we 
obviate all necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing 
the light in order to secure support for the arm when writing. 

Support for the arm is afforded when pupil is facing the front, 
with full support for the back when writing. Better penmanship is 
a result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more comfort- 
able and convenient, and greatly increases the usable writing and 
working surface. 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Public Schools of 


. A Wonderful Finish 
Oak Park, Ill., wrote: - ™ 
“The Moeser arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we That Does Not “Scratch 

have found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us am J 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for We have developed a remarkable finish, by which the 
desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, bring- 
placing a large order for further installation of this type of ing with it the natural color of the wood. The finish is 
desk.” developed within the fibre, consequently it cannot wear 

: . . off nor rub off. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with any It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” It 
National School Desk. is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. It is very 
We would like to supply you with complete information on this pleasing and will harmonize with any interior finish. 


distinct advance in school seating. Write us for circulars, etc. Woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 


their original finished appearance longer. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Ask us about it. 


Late Sa hh | 
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Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
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Luther Burbank School, proeseey California 
pening 20'-9” 


EFF ICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 


Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 


is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 
Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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— INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 










The Rowles Line embodies 
every practical type of 
desk. If the Invincible is 
not the type of desk de- 
sired send for our complete 
furniture catalog. We will 
gladly mail it on request. 


E.W. A. ROWLES CO. 


2345 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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Booklet No. S1927 


(The Novelflex Setting) 


contains valuable ideas in the use and 
manipulation of stage scenery and set- 
tings with particular appeal to ama- 
teur dramatic units — 


Little Theatre Groups— 
Dramatic Organizations 
in schools, clubs, com- 
munity centers, etc., 


will find much of interest in this booklet. 
sound. 
Ask for your copy! 


<9 Quis: 


Novelty Scenic Studios 


340 West 41st Street 
New York City. 
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STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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PY LENT 


When you buy Steel Furniture Company seating, you get STRENGTH far in 
excess of every normal requirement that the years will bring. Strength, first, in 


basic materials—steel of exceptional toughness—seasoned woods especially selected 
for hardness and grain. 


Strength, also, in design. Weights and strains scientifically calculated and care- 
fully balanced. Reinforcements developed by years of practical experiments and 
tests. Steel seats are permanently rigid, permanently firm and vibrationless. 


Strength, brought to its highest development in superior workmanship. Justly 
famous Grand Rapids character and quality in every detail. Enduring finish, 
lasting beauty. 


The Steel catalog will interest you. You ought to see it before you decide on 
seating for any classroom or auditorium use. Write today for a copy. 
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BELOW: Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. F. A. Naramore, Architect, 
Seattle, Wash. IN OVAL: Jennings Heating Pump 
installed in this building. 








The second function 
of the heating system 


Every good vacuum system 
performs two functions. The 
first is to generate steam and 
to supply this to the radiation. 
The second is to rid the sys- 
tem of air, and to return the 
condensation to the boiler. 


The second is the job of the 
heating pump. The better the 
pump, the greater the useful 
heat obtained from the fuel 


consumed,—the more flexible 
and superior the system. 


Architects and engineers who 
are entrusted with the plan- 
ning of our finest school build- 
ings prefer the Jennings Pump 
for this important work. The 
new Alexander Hamilton In- 
termediate School in Seattle 
is but one of innumerable sim- 
ilar Jennings installations. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Buffalc, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Mfami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 





South Norwalk, Conn. 


cisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. In Canada: 
Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. European 
Gffices: London, England, Norman Engineering 
Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, Holland, 
Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre. 


Jennings Pumps 
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HELP FOR THE 
TEACHING PRINCIPAL 


One of the most important problems confronting school authorities today 
is to lighten the burden on the teaching principal. 


The dual role of teacher and principal is exacting and unless all possible 
help is given the principal is unable to give as much attention to strictly 
teaching work as is desirable. 

One of the most annoying duties is the ringing of the program bells by 
hand. This requires constant and close supervision and from testimony of 
school principals themselves, is very distracting. 


A STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM removes this nuisance. It 
does the ringing automatically and furthermore provides accurate, reliable 
time service throughout the building. It leaves the principal free to devote 
closer attention to strictly educational work. All the trouble and distraction 
of the old arrangement is gone. 


THE STANDARD TELEPHONE SYSTEM will also save many steps 
and make the supervision work easier. 


THE STANDARD COMBINATION EQUIPMENT provides all this 
and a sensible, reliable fire alarm system as well. 


Standard systems have been perfected through years of actual service in 
schools and are a thoroughly standardized, reliable product. 


Give your teaching principals this big help and note the improvement in 
your schools. 


Ask home office or nearest branch for further information. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


BRANCHES 
1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
10 High St., Boston 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 50 Church St., New York City 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
83 South High St., Columbus 690 Market St., San Francisco 
717 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
562 Penn St., Denver 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. S-110 Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 


“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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If I Had My First Year as Board Member 


to do Over 
Stephen Storgaard 


My service on the school board has had its 
share of the bitter mixed with the sweet. In 
fact, I have often felt that there has been a 
generous overdose of the bitter. Being a board 
member has cost me more than a few hours 
of time, considerable worry, some money, and 
a few friends (of the fair-weather kind), but 
at that it has been worth the price. While a 
grateful citizenry has never forced any loving- 
cups into my arms, I was reelected the last time 
by a two-to-one vote in spite of the fact that 
my opponent made a strenuous house-to-house 
canvass, while I never lifted a finger in behalf 
of my own candidacy. 

In the years that I have been on the board, 
I have seen our graduating classes grow from 
a scant score to such numbers that there is 
scarcely standing room for them all on the 
spacious stage of our new  senior-high-school 
auditorium; our original faculty of high-school 
graduates has now become one of trained educa- 
tional specialists; our physical plant has been 
transformed from the gargoyled, cupolaed mon- 
strosities of the post-Civil-War era to the trim, 
well-equipped, thoroughly ventilated, and 
hygienically lighted edifices that are the pride 
of our city today. Not much of the credit for 
all this is mine, but the idea of having had 
even a small share in it affords me a mighty lot 
of satisfaction. That satisfaction is somewhat 
dampened, however, by the feeling that if I 
were beginning my school-board service over 
again in the light of my present knowledge and 
experience, I could do a great deal better than 
I have done, and could make my share in the 
educational progress of the community a much 
more important one than it has been. 


I Would Not Give Advice 
If I had my first year as school-board mem- 


ber to do over, for instance, I should not assume 
that election to the school board would ex officio 
qualify me to act as a supervisor of instruction 
or school inspector. I remember when I first 
got on the school board going up to the school- 
house, sitting around and listening to recita- 
tions, and solemnly giving the teachers peda- 
gogical advice (at least I thought it was that) 
after class. The teachers listened to me in all 
seriousness, but whether it was because they 
were polite girls, were afraid of me because of 
my official position, or because they had their 
sense of humor under unusual control, I cannot 
in the light of after years quite decide. I am 
sure now that it was not because of any con- 
sciousness of the value of the advice. A teacher 
who would set her course according to the 
necessarily varying directions offered by six or 
more lay school-board members would have a 
sad time reaching any perceptible goal. For 
one thing, I have seen few board members who 
knew enough about teaching to make their 
advice worth while. Even if they did know 
what they were talking about, their ideas would 
probably be at such variance that they would 
confuse the teacher more than they would help 
her. I should leave the supervision of the 
teaching force to the superintendent and to the 
principals and supervisors responsible to the 
superintendent. 

Not that I shouldn’t visit school occasionally ; 
but if I should see anything I did not approve, 
I most certainly should discuss it with our 
superintendent instead of taking it up with the 
teacher myself. 

Neither should I issue any commands or 
orders to any janitor or other employee of the 
board. I have seen men and women elected 


to our board who, when they first began to 
serve, thought that their certificates of election 


made them not school legislators but school 
executives. They assumed that as board mem- 
bers they could take it upon themselves to tell 
the janitors how often to serub the corridors 
and when to wash the windows. I am glad to 
be able to state that at the present time, while 
every member of the board has one vote in de- 
ciding school policies, we have an understanding 
that no individual board member has any more 
business meddling in the actual management 
of the school than has any other citizen. 
I Would Be Tolerant 

If I were to do it over again, I should be a 
little more tolerant with colleagues who. might 
differ with me. I should not take it for granted 
that a fellow board member were a knave or a 
fool simply because his slant at a given situa- 
tion were different from my own. As I look 
back over the years and remember how John 
Henry and I almost came to blows over the 
selection of face-brick for the old high-school 
building, I am not quite sure whether I ought 
to snicker at the two of us or blush. 

Not that I do not think that a board member 
should stand up for his convictions with all the 
strength of which he is capable. But after he 
has done his darndest and is licked, he had 
better yield gracefully, smile, and forget about 
it. I see no reason why it should be necessary 
for anybody to lose his temper over the expe- 
diency of one course of action as compared with 
another. Of course, if a moral question is 
involved, a matter of right and wrong, or the 
inflicting of rank injustice on some teacher, 
pupil, or other board employee, that is another 
matter. Even school-board harmony is_ not 
precious enough to be worth the sacritice of one’s 
convictions in such a case. 

I should try to keep my mouth shut a little 
tighter than I used to. Not that a school board 
should shroud its proceedings with secrecy. If 
the school board is going to build for the future 
with any hope of permanency, the public must 
be taken into the board’s contidence. The peo- 
ple must know what the financial situation is, 
how much money is being spent, and what it is 
being spent for. Regarding most other matters, 
too, there should be a policy of wide-open pub- 
licity. Occasionally, however, every school board 
encounters a problem whose solution is going 
to be hindered and not facilitated by public 
discussion. A teacher, for instance, who in 
another environment might do efficient work, 
is a misfit in our community. Is a retailing 
of the board’s discussion of her case in the 
homes of her pupils going to advance the wel- 
fare of the school system? Is it what we should 
like to have happen if the teacher in question 
were a daughter of our own? If telling what 
happened at board meeting needlessly exposes 
individuals to the fangs of the town gossips, it 
is better not to tell. 

I Would Join No Clique 

I should try to go to every board meeting with 
an open mind, not ready to favor every measure 
sponsored by a friend nor prepared to knife 
everything sponsored by a man whose views 
generally were different from my own. If ap- 
proached on, any proposition before the meeting, 
I should be careful not to commit myself one 
way or the other until I had had an opportunity 
to hear the whole thing thrashed out over the 
table in the board meeting. Some years ago 
there was a group of men on our board who were 
called the First National Bank crowd, because 
they generally got their cue from Hon. J. Jasper 
Jones, president of the First National Bank. 
They were all pretty good chaps, but I have 
always felt that things went better after their 
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places were taken by people who did a little 
thinking for themselves. For the sake of my 
own self-respect, I should not care to be classed 
as belonging to the First National Bank crowd, 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank crowd, or 
any other organized group whose purpose was 
the furthering of the special interests of an 
organization or an individual. 

I should try not to be a “buck-passer.” If 
the board should be foreed to take action that 
my friends did not like, I should make a des- 
perate effort not to side-step my share of the 
responsibility. Some men with whom I have 
been associated on the board have always been 
ready to claim the credit for popular acts of the 
board, but have always blamed on their col- 
leagues things which did not meet the favor of 
the public. They generally got by with it for 
a while, but in the end they fooled only them- 
selves. Chickens come home to roost, so it is 
best to claim them in the beginning. 


I Would Vote Right 
After all, however, the real criterion of a 


school-board member is the way he votes at 
board meeting. All the personal virtues in the 
world will not make a man a good board member 
if he votes against the things that make for the 
advancement of the school system. Likewise, 
we can forgive a good many faults in a man 
whose vote can be counted upon to be a prudent, 
public-spirited, progressive one. How should I 
vote if I were beginning my school-board service 
over again? What policies should I favor, 
which ones should I oppose as questions involv- 
ing them would come before the board for 
decision ? 

I believe that my vote would be for the best 
interests of the schools if it should be in favor 
of the following things: 

1. Holding our superintendent to full re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the schools 
and giving him commensurate authority. A 
board, a committee, or a group, whether it be 
composed of two members or twenty, can debate, 
argue, and legislate, but it cannot do things. 
There can be but one executive head to the 
school system, and he must be the superin- 
tendent. 

2. Preparation of a carefully planned budget. 
The use of a budget enables the board to plan 
its policies definitely in advance. It gives the 
board an opportunity to pass on the comparative 
worth of the various activities of its schools. 
It does away with waste, and helps insure 
efficiency in administration. 

3. A liberal salary schedule, with corre- 
spondingly high qualifications required of our 
teachers and other employees. Some of the most 
expensive teachers we have had have been 
among those drawing the lowest salaries. 


Things I Would Oppose 
Among the things I should oppose would be: 


1. Action by the board in any individual 
case of school discipline. Let the board make 
general rules when necessary, but leave the 
application of those rules to the superintendent. 

2. Authorization of anything new, the value 
of which has not already been proved. I do 
not want our school funds to be used for the 
promotion of anybody’s fads, nor our pupils 
to play the part of guinea pigs in testing some- 
body’s theories. There is a place for experiment 
in education, but I believe that that place is 
in the experimental schools and laboratories of 
our universities and colleges of education. I 
am not a reactionary, and I do not want our 
schools to remain static, but when we do make 
a change in things, I want to be sure that we 
are making an improvement and not merely a 
change. 

3. Making any major expenditure without 
expert advice. Before embarking on a building 
program, the board needs to make sure that 


it is locating the schools where the children 
((Concluded on Page 186) 
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The Development of the Research Field 

It is doubtless unnecessary for a student of 
inodern educational administration any longer 
to argue the necessity for educational research. 
This paper will not attempt, therefore, any am- 
bitious defense of the case. It would seem to 
be sufficiently obvious that the history of city 
school administration, through the last two de- 
cades at least, has been a history of the in- 
creasing dependence upon objectively defensible 
data as a foundation for administrative policies 
and procedure. 

The American public schools have developed 
into a fairly well-defined social institution, with 
the boundaries of its activities in the main rest- 
ing upon an acceptance of its specific task by 
other social institutions and agencies. If we 
may assume this to be true, then from the very 
nature of our organization the society which 
supports the schools has an unquestioned right 
to expect that reasonable effort shall be directed 
toward an efficient, economical, and intelligent 
administration of the functions of the school. 


The Function and Organization of Educational-Research Bureaus 


Marion E. Townsend, Trenton, N. J. 


While we do not wish to lay ourselves open to 
the very charge which the research idea so vig- 
orously combats, that of basing our judgment 
upon opinion, it will, we feel, become reasonably 
evident, as this paper progresses that we have 
“honored research quite as much in the breach 
as in the observance,” if the paraphrase may 
be allowed. 

The Scope and Method of This Investigation 

In the selection of a narrow field. that of re- 


search bureaus in cities of the United States of 
100,000 population and over, we hoped to find 
the Research activity as well, and as typically 
organized as wouid be the case anywhere in the 
whole span of city school organization. More- 
over, the commanding place these cities occupy 
by virtue of size, and probably more adequate 
financial provision for any given activity, would 
tend to make a study, and a recommended 
organization for them of greater use, than a 
study of the whole field, wherein we might be- 
come confused by the variation of function, 
organizatien, control, and field of endeavor. If 


Economy of social effort directed to the educa- * we are to take Dr. Chapman’s figure of 105 as 


tion of the youth of our land is a compelling 
argument for research. Financially, the schools 
are becoming a larger and heavier burden on the 
taxable resources of the nation. Again, re- 
search will tend to replace guesswork with 
sound business economy, in the financing of our 
program. For too long a time, the function of 
the school has been predicated, and its actions 
and policies based upon opinion, belief, and con- 
viction. To quote Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University: “The 
characteristic of the work of the administrator 
even as little as fifty years ago was the degree 
in which his decisions were determined by 
tradition or by theoretical considerations which 
have proved fallacious.” “There has been,” 
says Dr. Henry L. Smith, dean of the School of 
Edueation, Indiana University, “too much will- 
ingness in the past to determine the educational 
needs and methods purely on the basis of 
opinion rather than upon the basis of investi- 
gation.” 

Just when research in education began, would 
be impossible to state, for we know of no way of 
ascertaining when first a school administrator 
substituted facts for opinion. But the influence 
of research in business. engineering, medicine, 
and in the fields of biology, psychology, mathe- 
maties, and social science began to have its 
effect during the early vears of the Twentieth 
Century. The work of Dr. J. M. Rice, and his 
Society of Educational Research, and his previ- 
ous work through the ageney of The Forum, 
was pioneer in nature. 

Again, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
go into the development of the various fields of 
educational research. The development of uni- 
versity, state, and independent or privately en- 
dowed research bureaus has been excellently 
covered by Dr, Harold B. Chapman, in his dis- 
sertation on “Organized Research in Edueation 
With Special Reference to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research,’ Ohio State Uhiversity, 
1926. 

It will become evident to any student of the 
cdueational-research problem, that the very re- 
ccney of development of the field would make it 
impossible for organization and funetion to 
have progressed mueh beyond the embryonic 
stage. 4 

‘George ID. Strayer, “The Scientific Approach to the 
Problems of Educational Administration.” an address 
delivered on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the Johns Hopkins University. before 
the conference of the Department of Education, and 
the College for Teachers. 

*Henry T.. Smith, “Need for Research in Education,” 


National Education Association, Proceedings, 1926, pp. 
316-322. 





the total number of all research bureaus, in all 


% fields, the cities of 100,000 and over would then, 


as a class represent in excess of fifty per cent of 
all city bureaus. 

On account of the comparative freshness of 
the field, and the lack of a common method of 
report as to personnel, function and activity, the 
questionary was determined upon as the medium 
for obtaining the desired information regarding 
the actual conditions in the field of public-school 
research bureaus chosen. This technic is 
undoubtedly open to criticism, particularly since 
the form and set-up of a questionary tends to 
condition the nature of the replies received. 
Important elements were undoubtedly omitted, 
and the questions sent out under the various 
headings may in some cases be criticized from 
the viewpoint of their obvious lack of perti- 
nency to the field. It may be said in justifica- 
tion for the questionary, that the content was 
to some degree determined by the report of re- 
search departments by Elsie H. Martin, in 
1924,3 in which the main lines of activity which 
existed at the time of that report, were specified. 

Replies to the questionary were received from 
sixty-nine cities. In eight cities not reporting, 
a research bureau is known to be functioning, 
but no definite information as to the details of 
organization or function is known. 

It should be stated in justice to those cities 
reported as having no bureau of research, that 
it would be a gross injustice to assume that no 
research activities are carried on in_ these 
loealities. Organization plans, local conditions 
affecting the same, and lack of sufficient funds 
for such departmentalization are frequently in- 
dicated in correspondence with the superintend- 
ents, as contributing factors for the lack of a 
bureau or division devoted exclusively to re- 
search. 

The Data Tabulated 

The data in the appended tables give a com- 
plete clue to the character and inclusiveness of 
the questions asked in the investigation. Table 
I consists of a general display of the replies to 
the questionary arranged alphabetically, show- 
ing the organization and personnel of bureaus 
of edueational research in cities reporting. 
Table IT contains data on the cities, relative to 
funetion and activities of the bureaus. 

In both Table I and Table TT, will be found. 
at the eud of the tabulation, the description of 
“typical” bureaus; first. that bureau typical of 
the whole number reporting: second, the “typi- 

‘Elsie H. Martin: “Organization of Research Bu- 


reaus in City Sehool Systems.” United States Bureau 
of Education, City School Leaflet No. 14, January, 1924. 
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cal” bureau of cities of 100,000 to 500,000 popu- 
lation; third, the “typical” bureau of cities of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 population; and fourth, the 
“typical” bureau of cities of a population ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000. In this discussion the word 
“typical” is used as Dr. Chapman used it in his 
report, mentioned above, that is, the bureau 
having the personnel, or the function possessed 
by a numerical majority of the cities, in each 
case. 
Typical Bureaus 

Thus we find a typical bureau in all cities of 
the United States of 100,000 population and 
over, constituted and functioning as follows: 

This bureau has one executive officer, other 
than the superintendent of schools, but under 
his general direction. This executive is called 
a director of research, and does not have the 
status of assistant superintendent of schools. 
He receives an annual salary of $4,150. The 
typical bureau has one assistant director, and 
three clerical workers. The functions of this 
bureau are shown to be rather varied, in view 
of the comparatively small organization back of 
its activities. It plans testing programs for the 
school system, or carries out those programs 
planned by other agencies. Its service seems by 
the answers given te be largely advisory, though 
just what interpretation we are to make of this 
statement in the face of other specific answers, 
is hard to say. This bureau carries out its 
work through principals or other line officers. 
Reports are made occasionally of the progress 
of the work to other divisions of the system. 
The bureau undertakes the instruction of teach- 
ers in various aspects of its activities, and pre- 
pares survey tests, remedial tests, and other 
remedial material for purposes of improving in- 
struction. The placement and disposition of 
atypical pupils, presumably in most cases of 
seriously mentally retarded pupils, becomes the 
peculiar function of the research bureau of this 
typical city. 

In the typical bureau in cities of from 100,000 
to 500,000, we find one director, and assistant, a 

_psychologist, and a clerical force of one. Its 
functions are the same as those performed by 
the first-mentioned typical bureau. — 

The personnel and functions of the typical 
bureau in cities with population between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 differs very slightly from the one 
just described. Here again, we find the chief 
executive officer of such a bureau to be desig- 
nated as a director of research, who in this case. 
receives an annual salary of $5,000. The other 
members of this typical organization are one 
assistant director, three psychologists, three 
testing assistants, and three clerks. The fune- 
tions are identical to the first typical -bureau, 
with the addition of that of conducting guid- 
ance surveys, and with the further exception of 
the function of issuing diagnostic and remedial 
tests, although these cities apparently interpret 
remedial material as equivalent thereto. 

Bureaus in Large Cities 

In cities of over 1,000,000 population, we find 
a somewhat different situation. The work of 
the bureau of educational research is, in these 
cities, more purely administrative, and is sub- 
divided in some instances into the activities of 
different bureaus. For example, Chicago writes 
as follows regarding its organization: 

“We have a bureau of instructional research. 
with one direetor and four clerks: a bureau of 
building survey, one director, three clerks: a 
bureau of special director. two 
clerks: a bureau of child study, one director. 
nine assistants, four clerks: a bureau of voca- 
tional guidance, one director, twenty-two ad- 
visors, seventeen clerks, two docters; a bureau 
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TABLE I—SHOWING PERSONNEL OF BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER, REPORTING BUREAUS IN 


REPLY TO QUESTIONARY 
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of expenditures and economics, one director, 
four clerks; a bureau of compulsory attendance, 
one director, one assistant director, 101 truant 
officers, four probation officers, twelve clerks. 
The answers to your questions pertain only to 
the bureau of instructional research.” 

In Detroit, there are two research depart- 
ments, one of instructional research and one of 
administrative research. Tabulation of fune- 
tions were made for the department of instruc- 
tional research only. 

New York City has a unified bureau, called 
the bureau of reference, research, and statistics. 

Philadelphia has an unusually descriptive 
title for its research executive—that of director 
of educational research and results. 

The typical organization and functions of the 
bureaus in this group of cities is not very en- 
lightening, since the organization is so varied. 
However, for sake of completeness of analysis. 
we find this typical bureau to have a director, 
variously named, with a salary of $5,200 annu- 


ally. He has one assistant director and ten 
clerks. The departmental functions are almost 


impossible to classify in any typical manner, but 
so far as analysis is possible in the check list in 
Tables I and II, we see them not greatly differ- 
ent from the functions in the other classes of 
cities, but more confined. 


It should be noted in conclusion of this sec- 
tion of the discussion, that another city, St 
Louis, has found it advisable to modify their 
procedure by divorcing from their department 
of tests and measurements, certain research 
functions previously performed by that depart- 
ment, and to organize new departments, those 
of (1) school attendance, (2) hygiene, (3) voca- 
tional counseling, (4) tests and measurements. 
(5) eurriculum, books and supplies, (6) housing 
and fixed equipment, (7) personnel, (8) records 
and statistics, and (9) school and community 
relations. 

Interpretation of Data 

In attempting the most difficult parts of our 
task, that of interpreting the fact disclosed by 
our technic, and then of making some recom- 
mendations which seem pertinent, we may 
again, quite possibly, lay ourselves open to the 
charge of arriving at conclusions on the basis of 
opinion. 

Nothing, however, is more truly borne in 
upon a student of human affairs, than the 
patent observation that some position must be 
reached, some orientating point, whereon we 
may survey what actually obtains in a field, and 
from that survey prognosticate the most prob- 
able or desirable future trends. Our further 
progress seems to depend upon the answer to 
three specific questions, which we now propose, 
and for which we contemplate a partial answer. 

1. What, if any, functional definition can 
we find for educational research ? 

2. What present trends must be encouraged 
or discouraged in the organization of research 
bureaus, in order to realize the proper func- 
tions of this definition ? 

3. What organization will most probably 
guarantee a further wholesome development of 
the research function ? 

Arriving at a Definition of the Research 
Function 

In discussing first, a functional definition, we 
present the gener:l purposes as outlined by Dr. 
F. W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in an address before the National 
Edueation Association in 1925. Dr. Ballou 
was then speaking of the proposed activities of 
the newly organized research program in the 
Washington schools. These general purposes, 
according to Dr. Ballou are: 

“1, To become a source of information for 
teachers and officers, in standard tests and 
scales. 
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“2. To direct and supervise the giving of all 
standardized tests in the Washington schools. 

“3. To study and compare achievements of 
pupils in Washington schools with pupils of 
other cities. 

“4. To formulate and supervise plans for 
greater efficiency in educational reorganization 
and procedure, and 

“5. To cooperate with outside educators de- 
siring to make research studies in Washington 
which have been approved by the superintend- 
ent.” 

To comment briefly on Dr. Ballou’s statement, 
we would cull attention to several rather 
definitely implied organization elements therein 
contained: 

a) First, the research function is seen to be 
one of an informative nature. (b) It is to 
direct, where its special scientific and technical 
field makes it the most logical directive force. 
(c) It is to study and compare the results of its 
findings within the natural field of its activities. 
(d) It is to plan and recommend the future pro- 
grams of the schools, when these programs may 
be measured by the instruments of science under 
its control. (e) It is, furthermore, to encour- 
age an interchange of research activities be- 
tween its own and other like agencies, in order 
that there may be a universality of application 
of the scientific method. (f) In conclusion, it 


‘is to do all this, within the control, and with due 


recognition of the responsible office of the one 
who must after all initiate and recommend any 
departure from present policy, that is, the super- 
intendent of schools. Perhaps it is needless to 
so paraphrase these purposes as outlined by 
Superintendent Ballou, but in their statement 
and restatement, lies much of the hope for the 
future effectiveness of bureaus of research in 
our larger cities. 

For the purposes of our study, it has not, 
previous to this point. been deemed necessary to 
so far narrow the field of our inquiry, as to at- 
tempt a dogmatic definition of the field of re- 
search. However, to better answer the first of 
our three questions, we venture a definition 
which seems to cover the essential elements. 
agreed upon by most students of research. 
Research in education, as applied to the organi- 
zations we are now studying, is that branch of 
city educational endeavor which. by means of 
reflective thinking upon its problems, proposes 
to study, test, compare, and, where possible, to 
demonstrate the efficiency of the policies and 
practice of education. Such reflective thinking 
may, and indeed must be aided by all the known 
scientific means at our disposal for the collec- 
tion and interpretation of facts. The mere col- 
lection of facts is not research. The scientific 
attitude must insist upon interpretation of these 
facts. The two phases are inseparable, and one 
without the other is of small use, if research is 
to become a valid and reliable instrument. 


The Field of Research in These Cities 

The field of research in the thought of the 
present writer, must, in conformity to the 
definition just given, permeate the whole range 
of educative activity. It is futile, for example, 
for us to study and inquire as to the relative 
effectiveness of the various methods of making 
a curriculum unless we likewise study the rela- 
tive effectiveness of types of buildings, or the 
possible tax burden which a proposed curricu- 
lum will require. A true research prtoblem 
must often deal with a minor and even infini- 
tesimal detail of the whole educational range. 
But just as truly as a drought in the corn belt 
is reflected in the sensitive “ticker” at a Wall- 
Street office, so we must be prepared not only to 
analyze, but to synthesize and integrate our 
whole educational problem. Only by the 
meticulous fitting tegether of the jig-saw puzzle 
of the learning and teaching arts, may we hope 
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to escape being “blown about by every wind of 
doctrine” even in these days of sophistication 
and glorification of the scientific method. Such 
is the field of the bureau of educational re- 
search. To quote from Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
chairman of the Section of Social and Economic 
Sciences, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, “The important thing 
is that our economic and social facts and prob- 
lems are today far beyond the range of casual 
study. The point that I would emphasize is 
that if we are to live successfully in this new 
environment, if stability not only of individuals 
but also of all industry, is to be maintained, we 
must not base our judgment of economics, busi- 
ness, and social problems on casual opinion but 
on a systematic collection and study of the 
facts.””4 

If then, the research field should cover reflec- 
tive thinking upon the facts of the whole eduea- 
tional program, let us list briefly the major lines 
of endeavor upon which we may posit the activ- 
ity of a bureau of educational research in cities 
of over 100,000 population. 
= First, we have child accounting. The bureau 
should be in possession of the trained personnel, 
who can investigate from the standpoint of in- 
telligence, health, environment, racial or heredi- 
tary limitation, the educability: of each child 
placed in the public school. It is not proposed 
here, that the entire burden shall be assumed by 
the research department, but the directive pro- 
gram should be here. It should be’ possible, 
through a program set up by the research de- 
partment, to follow the child in his progress 
through the school, with an intelligible record 
of his needs. 

Second, the research department should be in 
charge of all experiments which will have for 
their object, the investigation of, or the drastic 
modification of curricula or courses of study. 
Let it be noted here that we do not advocate 
that the research bureau either propose or direct 
such changes, nor that the curriculum revision 
shall be in its charge. The function as here ad- 
vanced, is that of investigation. 

Third, it should be the function of the re- 
search department to investigate and report 
upon the facts relative to proposed or actual 
financial burdens in the educational program of 
the city. 

o Fourth, in any questions involving the future 
building program of the system which have to 
do with population trends, desirability of sites, 
or any other such problems not involving purely 
technical architectural knowledge, the research 
bureau should ascertain and interpret the facts. 

Fifth, in any study of the proper use or sug- 
gested change in the texts, supplies, or equip- 
ment of an educational sort, experimentation by 
any department of the system should be under 
the advice of the research bureau. 

Sixth,-the research bureau should contribute 
‘in such a way as to make easily and conveni- 

ently available for use, bulletins, reports, lec- 
tures and conferences to any administrative, 
supervisory, or teaching group or individual, 
for the purpose of information, guidance or 
discussion. 

Seventh, the research bureau should under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools, enter 
into any worthy research endeavor, in coopera- 
tion with other similar agencies as shall have 
for their purpose the establishment of new, or 
the improvement of present practices in the 
field. 

Eighth, the research bureau should at all 
times refer to the proper division of the school 
system, the responsibility of supervision and in 
many cases, of initiation of any research pro- 
gram, it being the function of the research 


‘Dr, Joseph H. Willits, ‘The Importance of Research 
in Economics and Social Problems,” Science Monthly, 
24:126, p. 129, February 9, 1927. 
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DR. MELL L. DUGGAN, 


State Superintendent cf Public Instruction, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Duggan, who has been appointed by ihe governor of 
Georgia as state superintendent, succeeds the late Mr. 
Fort E. Land. The appointment took effect immediately 
and Mr. Duggan will serve through June, 1929. 

Dr. Duggan is well known in the state, having been 
connected with the state educational department for the 
last sixteen years. During Mr. Land's illness and absence 
from the office, Dr. Duggan caried on the work connected 
with the office of state superintendent. 

Dr. Duggan first became connected with the state edu- 
cation department when he was named state supervisor by 
Dr. M. L. Brittain, then state superintendent. Previous .o 
that time he had been county superintendent of Hancock 
county for eighteen years. 

Dr. Duggan is a graduate of Mercer University and holds 
a degree given by that institution. He completed his post- 
graduate work at Harvard University. 





bureau to devise, map out and encourage in- 
vestigation, rather than to supervise instruction. 

Details of activities will be treated in the 
answer to our third major question, that of a 
proposed organization of the bureau. Since we 
are, in this paper, treating only of the function 
and organization of the research activities in 
cities of 100,000 and over, the general state- 
ment of the field contained in the eight points 
outlined above may probably be concentrated in 
the superintendent’s office in smaller school sys- 
tems. They are unquestionably present as 
necessary elements in all organizations, educa- 
tional in nature. 
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Criticism of Present Trends in Light of the 
Definition of Function 
What present trends must be encouraged or 


discouraged, in the organization of research 
bureaus, in order to realize the proper functions 
of this definition? 

Research bureaus characteristically have been 
organized in response to a need arising out of 
the recent introduction of standardized testing 
of intelligence and achievement, as one of the 
generally accepted educational technics. This 
being the .case, too great emphasis has been 
placed on the mere testing function of the 
bureau. In fact, a study of our collected data 
shows that a majority of the bureaus are little 
more than testing bureaus. Important as this 
work is, the tendency to center the entire re- 
sponsibility for all testing within the bureau 
has the effect of lessening its opportunity in 
other desirable resesrch fields. 

Another unfortunate tendency, found in some 
bureaus, is that of placing the supervisory re- 
sponsibility within the bureau. Supervision of 
instruction is a large field in itself, and the at- 
tempt to make a director of research at once the 
fact-finding agent, and the administrator of in- 
struction will inevitably result in narrowing his 
research activity to the rationalization of an 
instructional program, or vice versa, will cause 
the instructional program to become simply a 
proving ground for experimentation. Either of 
these extremes may probably be avoided, with 
proper personnel, and a constant guard against 
the temptation for exploitation. But if  re- 
search is to be free tc experiment and criticize 
it must avoid entangling alliances with super- 
vision. Happily this tendency is not great, as 
may be seen by reference to Table IL. 

A third rather cbvious tendeney which may 
be explained by the very recency of the research 
movement, is the matter of inadequate staffing. 
In whatever population class the study is made, 
the typical bureau is asked to undertake tasks 
all out of proportion to the ability of the small 
technical and clerical staff to promote with any 
degree of satisfaction. During the course of 
our investigation, the writer was avie to discuss 
personally, with nine directors of research, the 
work of their bureaus. In every instance, it was 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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1. Orranizes Testing Programs for System. 


Mrection of Assistant 


2. ‘deinisters Individual Mental Tests in Cherge. 
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4. Organizes Experimental Procedures. 
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CHART I. PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR 


BUREAUS OF RESEARCH IN CITIES OF 


100,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 











Stages of Development. Our earliest elemen- 
tary schools were one-teacher schools. As the 
schools grew in size, one of the teachers was 
designated as head-teacher, chief-teacher, or 
principal-teacher. This head-teacher, or prin- 
cipal, as he came to be called in most systems, 
was given certain specific duties to perform, 
aside from his regular classroom duties, and 
consequently, granted a higher salary than the 
other teachers, Crouch! has given us an excel- 
lent, brief history of the elementary-school 
principalship in the United States. To show 
the character of the duties of the principal in 
this early stage of development, he quotes the’ 
following from the fifth annual school report of 
the St. Louis schools, dated 1859: 

Section 26. The principal teachers shall keep a 
register in which they shall record the name, age, 
birthplace, residence, and date of admission of each 
pupil for the first time entered in the public schools 
and also the name and occupation of the parent or 
guardian. . 

Section 27. They shall also make a daily record 
of the pupils admitted, present, absent, or tardy, 
and at the close of each quarter and the close of 
the year furnish the superintendent with an ab-. 
stract of the same according to prescribed forms. 

Section 28. The principal shall have a general 
supervision of the grounds, buildings, and appurte- 
nances of the school, and shall be held responsible 
for any want of neatness or cleanliness on the 
premises; whenever any repairs are needed he shall 
give notice thereof to the superintendent. 

Section 29. The principal of each school shall 
furnish the director of the ward in which such 
school is situated, the names of those pupils whose 
parents or guardians declare themselves unable to 
provide said pupils with the necessary school books, 
and upon satsfactory evidence of such inability, the 
aforesaid directors shall order such books to be 
furnished at the expense of the board. It shall 
be the duty of such principal to account to the 
hoard at the end of each quarter for all books and 
stationery furnished for the use of indigent chil- 
dren. 

Section 30. Each principal shall examine the 
classes of assistants as often as practicable, without 
neglecting the pupils under his immediate charge. 

Head-Teacher Stage. The chief duty of the 
otticial head of the school during this first stage 
ot development was that of teaching. Certain 
duties of a routine nature, chiefly Clerical, man- 
agerial, and disciplinary, differentiated the prin- 
cipal from the other teachers. The idea of 
distinctly educational supervision is not in evi- 
dence in the regulations, although the duty of 
examining the classes of the other teachers is 
mentioned. This early stage may be desig- 
nated as the head-teacher stage. 

An Early Improvement 

Stage of Part-Time Teaching. Naturally, the 
next step in the development of the principal- 
ship was partial relief from classroom work. 
Such a recommendation was made by W. H. 
Wells for the Chicago schools as early as 1859. 
Crouch says, “It would appear that in many of 
the larger centers of population congested class- 
rooms were compelling school officials to seek 
new methods of administration. Problems of 
attendance, promotion, discipline, and methods 
of instruction were demanding solutions. That 
this movement was widespread at this stage in 
the history of the public-school system can be 
shown from many sources.” This second stage 
may be called the stage of part-time teaching. 
The chief duty of the head of the school is still 
that of teaching; but the problems arising as a 
result of the increase in the size of the school 
demanded an increasing amount of the prin- 
cipal’s time. The following recommendation of 
S. W. Seton of New York in 1863 indicates that 
although classroom visitation has become one 
of the principal’s duties, the chief function of 
such visitation was that of helping the inexpe- 


1Croue h. Roy A., The Status of the Elementary- 
School Principal, in the Fifth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary-School Principals, National 
Educational Association (1926). 
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rienced teacher in matters of discipline and 
management: 

I have been reminded again of the propriety and 
necessity of the principal being given large oppor- 
tunities for frequent visits to all the classrooms, 
to correct all errors of discipline and management, 
by counsel and practical instruction to the inexpe- 
rienced. Some of the principals, by being obliged 
to teach a class themselves, are precluded from such 
useful efforts; a proper attention to the 
school records will sometimes interfere with this 
more useful supervision by the principal if no aid 
is afforded him in keeping the books. 

Managerial Stage. The third stage of devel- 
opment is that in which the principal is freed 
entirely from regular classroom teaching, but 
in which the managerial and administrative 
duties far overshadow his duties with reference 
to educational administration and supervision 
of instruction. The following school-board reg- 
ulation in force in St. Louis in 1871 shows the 
enlarged authority and responsibility. of the 
principal during this stage: 

The principals shall be permitted without inter- 
ference on the part of any member of the board, 
or the superintendent, to arrange the details for 
the internal government of their schools according 
to their own “method, provided such method is not 
inconsistent with the general regulation of the 
schools; such principals, of course, being liable to 
be judged as to their qualifications by the results 
they may produce. 

The Best Development 

Stages of Professional Leadership. The fourth 
stage of development of the elementary prin- 
cipalship is that of professional leadership. The 
comprehensiveness of the authority and respon- 
sibility of the principal in this stage of develop- 
ment is shown in the school-board regulation in 
force in Chicago in 1924: 

Principals of schools are the responsible admin- 
istrative heads of their respective schools and for 
the organization, supervision, and administration 
thereof. 


TABLE 1. Status of Rlementary 
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In this stage the principal is an educ ational 
leader and expert, familiar with the latest de- 
velopments in elementary education and super- 
visory technic. Published statements of leading 
superintendents, principals, and experts in 
school administration show that it is quite gen- 
erally recognized that his most important 
function is that of improvement of instruction. 
In order that he may devote the proper attention 
and time to the major problems of educational 
administration, organization, and supervision 
and be a professional leader in the community 
as well as in the school, office help is provided 
to take care of clerical and other routine mat- 
ters. The nature and amount of such assistance, 
of course, depends upon the size of the school. 
But the most economical and efficient type of 
school organization from the standpoint of 
classification and supervision is one that pro- 
vides for relatively large elementary schools. 
The principalship in this stage of professional 
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leadership presupposes a school of sufficient size 
to make it economical to have a _ principal 
capable of being a real educational leader in 
the school and in the community, a school large 
enough to enable the principal to effect an or- 
ganization adequate for caring for individual 
differences in interests, ability, and rate of 
learning. Such a conception of the principal- 
ship, properly understood by the community 
leaders and school officials, tends to produce a 
school organization of relatively large elemen- 
tary schools. 

In this stage of development, a supervising 
principal is often placed in charge of any pri- 
mary school within the district from which his 
middle and upper-grade pupils come. The 
writer’s first experiences as a supervising prin- 
cipal was in an eight-room school, including 
the kindergarten and the first four grades. It 
was located within a few blocks of a large ele- 
mentary school to which the outgoing class was 
promoted. Usually, after a year or two the 
principal of the small primary school was pro- 
moted to a larger school. The principal of the 
nearby large school had no office help of any 
kind. Would it not have been a more econom- 
ical and efficient arrangement to have assigned 
the supervision of the primary school to the 
principal of the large school and have provided 
him with a secretary to take care of clerical 
and other routine matters for both schools? 
Such a plan would have meant proper coordina- 
tion of the instruction of the pupils who first 
attended the primary school and later attended 
the larger school. 

The Present Situation 

The present status of the principalship de- 
serves discussion from the standpoint of free- 
dom from regular teaching duties, adequate 
salary schedules, and relief from clerical and 
routine duties, 


Status as to Regular Teaching Duty. Accord- 
ing to data published by the National Education 
Association,” the great majority of the elemen- 
tary principals in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion do not have teaching duties. Reports from 
59 such eities show that of 4,053 elementary 
principals 554, or 12 per cent, have teaching 
duties. Evidently the idea of organization of 
elementary schools into large supervisory units 
under the direction of supervisory principals is 
not in as universal operation in large cities as 
it probably should be. Table 1, compiled from 
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Principals as ‘te Teaching Duties 
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data in this research bulletin, reveals interest- 
ing and significant facts in this connection for 
four classes of cities as to size, f 

It is evident from this table that the smaller 
the city the less likely it is that the elementary 
principal has no regular teaching duties. The 
fact that one third of the elementary-school 
principals in the cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population have teaching duties raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the superintendents of many 
of these systems are doing what they might in 
organizing their elementary schools into rela- 
tively large supervisory units in accordance 
with the best theory and practice in city-school 
administration, and whether they are doing 
what they might in placing the elementary 
principalship upon the proper basis of profes- 
sional leadership. The smaller the city the 
more difficult it is to secure large elementary 
schools, and the easier it is to carry out the 
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Median Salary of Elementary Principals in Comparison with Certain Other Officials 


Median Salary 
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supervision from the central office. But even 
in cities under 30,000 population we should 
undoubtedly find a higher status of the elemen- 
tary principalship if the schools were properly 
organized. Evidently, outside the larger cities, 
the American public has not been led to see 
the advantage of organizing the schools in such 
a manner as to provide for large supervisory 
units under the direction of a supervising prin- 
cipal who is a real professional leader. 
Satisfactory Salaries in Cities 

Status as to Salary. According to the salary 
tables in the research bulletin just referred to, 
approximately 250 of 3,499 elementary school 
principals without teaching duties, in 59 cities 
of over 100,000 population, receive salaries of 
$5,000 or above. The salary schedule for the 
public schools in St. Louis, officially approved 
in 1924, enables all elementary school principals 
of buildings of 18 or more rooms to attain an 
annual salary of $5,000 for 10 months’ service. 
Approximately one third of the principals of 
the larger elementary schools in cities over 
100,000 receive a salary of $4,000 to $6,000 for 
10 months’ service. Many young men and 
women in the profession of education might 
well prepare themselves specifically for the ele- 
mentary principalship and look forward to ad- 
vancement from one principalship to another, 
having larger opportunities and responsibilities. 
Such positions in the large cities compare 
favorably with college professorships and small 
superintendencies in reference to salary and 
recognition, and the permanency of the position 
in the larger cities and the opportunities for 
congenial professional associations are factors 
not to be overlooked. 

Table 2, compiled ‘from the tables in the pre- 
viously mentioned research bulletin, reveals 
some interesting facts concerning the status of 
the principalship as to salary. Upon comparing 
the salaries of the supervising elementary prin- 
cipal and the superintendent, one questions 
immediately whether or not the salary of 
the principal in cities of over 30,000 should 
be only one third to one half that of the 
superintendent. Furthermore, are not the re- 
sponsibilities and requirements of the large ele- 
mentary school and the relatively higher cost 
of living in the large city such as to justify 
as high a median salary as that of superintend- 
ents of cities of 5,000 to 10,000? Evidently the 
public realizes to a greater extent the need for 
fairly adequate salaries for the superintendents 
than for elementary principals. While the 
higher ranges of salaries of elementary princi- 
pals in certain large cities are very encouraging, 
the average salary of supervising principals for 
the country at large is very probably not suf- 
ficient to command the caliber of professional 
leadership needed in that position. 


Status as to Relief from Clerical and Routine 
Duties. Table 3, which has been compiled 
from the same source as Tables 1 and 2, gives 
a fair indication as to the status of the prin- 
cipalship with reference to adequate clerical 
help. In the data from which this table has 
been compiled, no distinction was made between 
clerks in elementary schools, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools. It is fair to assume 


that the junior and senior high schools had at 
least one clerk each. It appears that approxi- 


Elementary 
Elementary Principal 
Principal With Without 


Teaching Duty Teaching Duty Superintendent 
$2 449 $3.4387 $10,087 


1,977 2,636 6,428 
1,855 2.250 4,765 


1,517 2,229 4,026 





nior- Senior- 


Supervising High-School High-School 
Principals Principals Principals 
3,499 225 359 
1,251 260 192 
624 182 284 
222 111 309 





mately two thirds of the supervising principals 
in cities over 100,000 are provided with full- 
time clerks. In cities of 39,000 to 100,000 only 
about one third of the’ supervising principals 
are supplied with full-time clerks, and the same 
seems to be true in citiés of 10,000 to 30,000. 
Apparently supervisory principals in cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 very rarely hgve full-time clerks. 
Some of the large cities pievide ‘the largest 
elementary schools with a vice-pyincipal or 
teacher without regular teaching duty, tq assist 
the principal and to take charge of a room 
during a teacher’s conference with the principal. 
The Situation in a Nutshell 
Summary. 
ment in the elementary principalship; namely, 
the head-teacher stage, the stage of part-time 
teaching, the managerial stage, and the stage 
of professional leadership. The facts show that 
the great majority of elementary principalships 
in cities of less than 30,000 are still in the first 
and second stages of development. Evidently 
the supervision in the great majority of these 
centers is carried out through the central office. 
The school is not made the supervisory unit. 


There are four stages of develop-. 
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In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 approximately 
one third of the principalships are still in the 
first and second stages. Of the other two thirds 
it is not possible to determine what percentage 
is in stage three and what percentage has ad- 
vanced into the stage of real professional leader- 
ship. The fact that only about one third of 
these supervisory principals have full-time 
clerks and the fact that their average salary 
is only $2,636, probably indicates that the great 
majority of these principals, who are free from 
teaching duty, are primarily clerical and mana- 
gerial officials rather than professional leaders 
devoting over a third of their time to improve- 
ment of teaching. 

The status of the elementary principalship in 
cities of over 100,000 is promising. A consid- 
erable number of such cities pay maximum 
salaries to elementary principals ranging from 
$4,000 to $6,000 for 10 months, a salary that 
compares favorably with that of college profes- 
sors and superintendents of towns below 20,000 
population. The great majority of such prin- 
cipals are provided with a full-time clerk. Many 
of these principals are real professional leaders 
and experts, scientifically administering and 
supervising their schools, devoting at least 40 
per cent of their time to the improvement of 
the teachers, and making distinct contributions 
to the system and to education. 

Authorities in school administration, super- 
vision, and methods are fairly well agreed that 
the school should be the unit of supervision and 
that the development of the elementary prin- 
cipalship to the stage of professional leadership 
and expertness in supervision is an essential 
part of the advancement of education. 


Some Queer Misconceptions Regarding 


Intelligence Tests 
Arthur §. Otis, Ph.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


The writer has been somewhat amused by the 
attempt on the part of a superintendent, in two 
articles entitled, “A Plea for a Science of Edu- 
cation,”! to prove that intelligence tests are of 
no value. To quote his exact words: “As I 
said in the beginning, intelligence is not being 
measured by any means, nor have we ever made 
a beginning.” 

Of course no such statement as the one quoted 
will seriously disturb those who are really busy 
testing and who know what value may be ob- 
tained by testing and what its limitations are. 
To the practical schoolman, it makes no differ- 
ence whether so-called intelligence tests measure 
intelligence or not. What he wants to know is 
this: Will the so-called intelligence tests help 
me to discover during the first week of school 
who is likely to do excellent work, who is likely 
to do medium work, and who is likely to do poor 
work, so that a pupil in any one of these three 
general classes may be placed with others like 
him, so that the bright ones will not be held 
back by those who are not so bright, and so 
that the dull ones will not be discouraged be- 
cause of the need of the class as a whole to go 
faster than they can go? 

In other words, it is fast becoming common 
experience of school administrators and teach- 
ers that pupils taught in homogeneous groups 
can make better progress and make it with 
greater ease, both for the pupil and for the 
teacher, than can pupils taught in heterogeneous 
classes of the kind that most schools had before 
the advent of intelligence tests. 

And, as suggested ahove, what the present- 
day superintendent and school principal want to 
know is: Do intelligence tests aid in sorting 


1$chool Board Journal, November, 1926, p. 70; De- 
cember, 1926, p. 66. 


pupils into more homogeneous groups in learn- 
ing ability ? 

The answer is, “Most emphatically yes.” And 
who will deny it in the face of the facts? There 
are now several hundred cities and towns that 
are so classifying their pupils, and the number 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

The superintendent quotes some scores in his 
first article which were obtained in Chicago and 
which he feels help prove that intelligence can- 
not be measured. Now, it happens that Chi- 
cago is one of the cities which are leading in the 
classification of pupils inte homogeneous groups. 
Thousands of pupils are tested and classified 
each year. Someone is measuring something 
with considerable satisfaction. 

‘The Experience of Enid 

No doubt one of the pioneers in pupil classifi- 
cation on the basis of “intelligence tests” was 
Superintendent E. D. Price, of Enid, Oklahoma, 
who began in the spring of 1921 to classify 
pupils in grades 1-8 into three groups (bright, 
normal, and dull) on the basis of IQ, found by 
the Binet-Simon Test. The bright pupils were 
found to be able to do the work of grades 1-8 in 
six years, and were so scheduled. The normal 
pupils took the normal time, and the dull pupils 
were given nine years. The high-school pupils 
were similarly classified and the different groups 
given different curriculums. 

Of course there was nothing rigid or final 
about the classification. At any time that a 
pupil was found to be wrongly classified, he was 
immediately placed where he belonged. 

In a bulletin published by the Enid board of 
education, Superintendent Price gives the re- 
sults of a questionary sent to 61 teachers in 
this school system after one semester with the 

(Concluded on Page 134) 








It is becoming increasingly clear in the minds 
of those who face the practical problems of 
improving instruction, that the textbook usually 
determines the success or failure of any educa- 
tional method. 

No scheme, device, or plan of teaching any- 
thing has ever spread its efficiency very far until 
it was put into a textbook and made available 
for everyone who chose to use it. 

It is universally recognized that America 
produces the best textbooks in the world. Our 
teachers are more dependent on ‘textbooks ,than 
ure the teachers of European nations. The suc- 
cess or failure of our educational theories and 


methods in this country is largely determined . 


hy the type of textbooks used in the schools. 

Dr. Franklin W. Johnson, in an article in 
Teachers’ College Record in 1925, says: “More 
than any other single factor, the textbook de- 
termines what is to be taught in the high-school 
classroom. In only a slightly less degree it 
determines the methods of instruction. In other 
words, textbooks largely determine the curricu- 
lum. The selection of textbooks, then, is a mat- 
ter of prime importance in the administration 
and supervision of the high school.” 

It is interesting here to note that the cost 
of textbooks has been about constant in these 
times of higher prices. According to Howard 
in 1924, “The per cent of current expenses spent 
for textbooks has remained practically constant 
for the six years 1916-1922. The average per 
cent of current expenses spent for textbooks in 
eleven states in 1920 was 2.28 per cent. This 
study indicates that the cost of textbooks has 
increased on the same basis as other items listed 
under current expenses of a school system.” 

This is all the more significant when one 
considers that we use more books in each grade 
each year. That the original first reader re- 
read many times has given way to at least six 
tirst-grade readers and more. 

The Selection of Textbooks 

On the basis of the cost, the question of text- 
book selection might be considered as an insig- 
nificant problem. In terms of the textbooks’ 
control and pace-setting in our educational sys- 
tem it is—next to the selection of teachers— 
the most important problem in the administra- 
tion and supervision of our schools. 

In the pioneer schools the pupils reported to 
school with the books in the possession of the 
family and the teacher heard the lessons from 
these books. With the monitorial system of 
hearing lessons in mass, and with the increased 
numbers attending school, uniformity of text- 
books in the local school was the natural out- 
come; afterward, for a very different reason, 
uniformity spread to larger units, and in a few 
instances we have state uniformity of textbooks. 

With the uniformity of textbooks came the 
problem of their selection for the unit repre- 
sented. It may be a city, county, or state selec- 
tion of textbooks. This was done in the pioneer 
schools by the patrons of the school in their 
annual democratic school meeting. This method 
of selection soon gave way to the assigning of 
this task to a committee of the patrons elected 
at the school meeting. When the school board 
came into being as the authoritative agency for 
running the schools, the problem of selection 
of textbooks was exercised by the school board. 
The school board early in its development insti- 
tuted the committee scheme and one of these 
many committees examined and recommended 
to the school board the textbooks to be used in 
their school. 

This committee of the school board early in 
its development allowed the superintendent to 
advise with them but he had no vote. Finally, 


The Problem of the Selection of Textbooks 


Frank A. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, IIl. 


we have the committees of the school board 
going out of existence and the recommending 
authority to the school board in the matter 
of textbooks and teacher selection passing from 
the special committee to the superintendent of 
schools. The problem of selection of textbooks 
passed from the layman of a school board, to 
the board of education’s hired expert in educa- 
tional supervision and administration. 

What was once a petty political situation has 
given way to a highly technical and scientific 
procedure. The problem of the publisher’s rep- 
resentative has changed from that of getting a 
majority vote of a school board to that of pre- 
senting his commodity to a committee of trained 
experts who makes a selection. 

Dr. A. E. Winship in his article, “From Ab- 
surd to Beautiful Books,” in 1909 said, “There 
has been no greater advance in the United 
States in one hundred, in fifty, or in twenty 
years than in the schools. 

“There has been no greater improvement in 
the schools than in the textbook. Educational 
progress, in inception as well as in evolution, 


-has been almost exclusively through educators, 


and almost never from the outside.” 


Selling Methods of the Publisher 

During this transition the selling tactics of 
the publishers has changed from one selling a 
highly specialized finished product to an unin- 
formed layman, to a publisher’s representative 
presenting the qualities of his highly specialized 
finished product to an informed and discrimi- 
nating committee. Many misunderstandings 
have accumulated by a few publisher’s repre- 
sentatives using the former vote-getting meth- 
ods on educational experts and committees 
equipped to make intelligent decisions. 

The problem of the selection of textbooks be- 
gins with the publisher’s evaluation of manu- 
scripts; part manuscripts and ideas of pros- 
pective authors. Investigations have indicated 
that about eight per cent of the manuscripts 
presented to publishers are accepted and put 
into textbook form. 


The first elimination by the publishers, in 
most cases, has the sanction of practical school 
people in the field. Many publishers submit 
manuscripts under consideration, to three or 
four experts in the field for their independent 
reactions. 


Also this elimination is checked by a careful 
study of education trends as revealed by the 
addresses at educational meetings, from year- 
books, outstanding courses of study, and re- 
search. It seems to be a cardinal principle of 
the publishers to attempt to keep their hands 
on the educational pulse. Many manuscripts 
are placed by their authors in classroom situa- 








tions for an impartial test before being pre- 
sented to the publishers. Some publishers print 
an edition of a manuscript for test use. One 
publisher reports, “If the book is in any sense 
an innovation, or if there is any doubt in the 
editorial department as to the general accept- 
ance of certain features of the book, it is cus- 
tomary to have it tried out in actual classroom 
work.” 


The tendency of two decades ago of buying 
manuscripts from authors has given way to the 
plan of publishers contracting with authors with 
ideas to write manuscripts for a prospective 
textbook market. The old scheme of profes- 
sional texttook writers has given way to 
authors who are direct representatives and 
experts in the field in which they are writing. 
Partnerships of the college specialist with 
the practicalist in the field are common 
these days. This partnership effected by the 
publishers is a factor in the ultimate selection 
of textbooks, and mirrors the demand by the 
schools that the theory must have an immediate 
application. The critical eyewitness recorder 
of school activities is beginning to replace the 
armchair writers of scholastic textbooks. After 
the textbook has been published, the publisher 
puts his commodity on the market through sam- 
ples, the briefs of the textbooks, the usual ad- 
vertising, and by the publisher’s representatives 
who speak for the textbooks. 


The briefs and the advertising are an attempt 
on the part of the publisher to aid the pur- 
chasers in their selection of the textbooks for 
their schools. Salesmanship principles are not 
lacking in the approach through the brief, sub- 
mitting of samples and their advertising. To 
supplement all these a publisher’s representative 
appears in person to speak for the textbooks 
of the publisher he represents. With shift of 
textbook selection from lay school-board mem- 
bers to experts in school administration, super- 
vision, and teaching, the publisher’s representa- 
tive force has changed from a manipulator of 
petty politics to that of the highly trained and 
well-equipped salesman of a highly specialized 
commodity, the textbook. A check on the quali- 
fications of the publisher’s representatives 
indicates that about 85 per cent are college 
graduates and about 90 per cent have had suc- 
cessful experience in the schools, as _ teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator. The standards set 
up by publishers as the minimum qualifications 
for their representative force compares well 
with the standards set up by boards of education 
for their supervisors and teachers. The pub- 
lisher trains and coaches these representatives 
so they have become a body of well-informed 
salesmen capable of analyzing their textbooks 
in a way that it should be of service to the 
selecting committee. 


These are some of the agencies that contribute 
in the service of helping the purchaser select a 
textbook for his school and such is the general 
scheme of reducing the countless textbook man- 
uscripts to about eight per cent. This reduction 
is made by the scrutiny of the publisher with 
the assistance of educators in the field. The 
American publishers are the clearing house for 
the best ideas in education with a high degree 
of field approval of textbooks before publication. 

Cubberley in his pamphlet, “A Distinctive 
American Achievement,” says: “In no country 
are there more teachers engaged in the work 
of textbook making, nowhere is it harder to 
create a new and successful textbook, and no- 
where are textbooks in preparation subjected to 
such a severe trying-out process before publica- 
tion. In no country, moreover, are the text- 
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books in use revised more frequently to keep 
them abreast with educational thought.” 

Because the publisher knows that his books 
must run the gauntlet of the keenest critics in 
the -world, at the hands of his rivals, he has 
sought the best manuscripts. Therefore, a 
small percentage of manuscripts presented are 
accepted. 

The tendency at present in the matter of 
selecting a textbook from the eight per cent of 
all the possibilities, as presented by the Ameri- 
can publishers, is somewhat as follows: 

The Final Authority in Textbook Selection 

It seems quite universal that the final 
authority in textbook selection rests with the 
board of education. In nearly one hundred per 
cent of the cases the superintendent of schools 
is the initiatory and recommending power so 
far as the board of education is concerned. So 
practically, the decision of the selection of text- 
books rests with the superintendent. 

The rules and regulations of the boards of 
education do not indicate how the superintend- 
ent shall arrive at his conclusions in matters 
of textbook selection; but they do specify very 
definitely that the superintendent shall recom- 
mend textbooks to be used in the schools in the 
same spirit that he recommends teachers for 
employment to the board of education. The 
spirit of this administrative phase of a super- 
intendent’s work is that he may and should 
seek assistance in arriving at his decision, but 
after the decision is reached it is the sole re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent of schools to 
his board of education. 

Naturally nearly every superintendent goes 
to his assistants for advice in the matter of 
textbook selection. This assistance is most often 
secured through a committee appointed by the 
superintendent for the definite purpose of 
examining the field of textbooks and making 
recommendations. These committees range 
from three to fifteen members and are composed 
of administrators, supervisors, and teachers. In 
the junior and senior high schools, under the 
leadership of the principal, the textbook com- 
mittee is formed from the department heads and 
classroom teachers. Few schools reported the 
method of the American primaries where all the 
teachers vote on the textbooks. 

Recommendations for textbook requirements 
in the elementary schools generally come to the 
superintendent from the supervisory staff, while 
in the junior and senior high schools it comes 
from the principals. 


These reports in 80 per cent of the situations 
are recommendations to superintendents and 
not a final report. However, based on the fact 
that the responsibility of this work is assigned 
by the superintendent to those he has confidence 
in, 95 per cent of the recommendations are final. 

Initiating Changes in Textbooks 

Changes of textbooks are reported to initiate 
with teacher, supervisor, principal, and superin- 
tendent. That initiation is generally a reaction 
to a course at summer school, extension course, 
professional reading and in no small way to 
the influence of the publisher’s representative, 
who presents his textbooks to the responsible 
people in a school system. Perhaps, there is 
an analogy between the creating of a need for 
a new textbook, in the same way that the splen- 
did show window may create a need for a new 
hat. Why not raise the question, “Are textbooks 
sold to us or do we select textbooks ’’ The pub- 
lishers no doubt feel that through their repre- 
sentatives they initiate a large number of de- 
mands for a new tool. What superintendent 
of schools here has ever been guilty of sending 
a live, wide-awake publisher’s representative to 
interview a head of department; who has not 
taken an extension course, attended a summer 
school, or read a professional magazine or book 
for some time, with the avowed purpose that 
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MR. W. D. VINCENT, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Mr. Vincent, who was recently appointed state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Idaho, is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, and completed his postgraduate work 
at Columbia University and Chicago University. 

Mr. Vincent has had seventeen years’ experience in the 
school field in Idaho, having had experience in rural, vil- 
lage, and city schools. He was formerly head of the state 
industrial training school at St. Anthony, Idaho, and was a 
member of the faculty of the educational department of the 
state university. 





he may initiate a change in the tools of the 
department over which she or he presides / 

Textbook selection and curriculum building 
go hand in hand in most school organizations. 
The curriculum committee establishes the ob- 
jectives, and then tools in the form of textbooks 
must be selected to meet these objectives. One 
publisher says, “Let the school people build the 
courses of study that best serve the schools, 
and let the publishers see that textbooks are 
published to meet them.” 

There seems to be a wide variation in the 
method of informing publishers of the possible 
market for a new book. Many just pass the 
word to the publisher’s representative as he 
happens to call, to the effect that in many eases 
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the committee has worked three months when 
a new book is presented. The scheme used by 
Supt. Condon of Cincinnati, Ohio, seems to be 
the fairest for all concerned and brings to the 
attention of the committees at once all the avail- 
able material from which to make the selection. 
Supt. Condon writes to all the publishers at the 
same time informing them about what they are 
considering and their method of procedure. 

Practice seems to indicate, that exposing the 
selecting committee to the publisher’s repre- 
sentative stands about 50-50, while the answer 
to the question as to whether the publisher’s 
representative is an asset or a liability to the 
selecting committee, it stood about 70 per cent 
asset and 30 per cent liability. This seems to 
indicate a growing confidence in the school peo- 
ple that the representative can conserve the 
time of the committee by pointing out the out- 
standing features of their textbooks, many of 
which might never be discovered by members 
of the committee. 

Selection by Committees 

The secret committee on textbook selection 
has a questionable history both from the stand- 
point of the publisher and from the standpoint 
of the superintendent. The one party concerned 
questions, if there ever was a secret committee 
and what is being camouflaged, while the other 
says, it is protection from unscrupulous pub- 
lisher’s representatives in competition. The one 
takes the point of view that they employ and 
train competent representatives to render a 
service, and the other that the committee can 
make a saner selection if not exposed to the 
spokesman of the textbooks under consideration. 

The tendency is to have open committees for 
textbook selection with all interested publishers 
given the same treatment with reference to see- 
ing committees both individually and together. 
A little administrative authority properly ex- 
ecuted by the superintendent of schools will 
obviate the occasional abuse of too much time 
being used by the representatives. Representa- 
tives as a rule will comply when they feel they 
are all getting the same deal. 


(Continued on Page 139) 





AFTER THE ST. 
The Columbia School at Garrison and St. 


Louis 


LOUIS TORNADO 
Avenues, 
damaged by the tornado which struck the city about one o’clock, September 29, 1927. 


public school buildings 
All of the children 


was one of four 


in this building were brought out of the structure in safety, but in several of the other schools the Joss 


of life amounted to six children. 


The efficiency of the building department of the St. Louis schools showed up to splendid advantage 


following the disaster. 


All of the children were immediately housed in school buildings adjoining the 


injured area and the work of repairing the damaged buildings was begun almost immediately. 
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Emily Guiwits, 


The schools have opened, and hundreds of 
teachers and would-be teachers are left without 
jobs. The list includes both men and women, 
young, not so young, and old; well qualified and 
with inadequate training; experienced and in- 
experienced. Seldom if ever has there been a 
year when so many fine teachers were without 
employment, some holding a master’s degree, 
and many offering subjects that usually are 
hard to find for the schools needing them. 

This year is exceptional in many respects; 
nothing in the last ten years has approximated 
present conditions, Not fifty per cent of the 
usual number of vacancies have occurred; 
teachers were afraid to give up their positions, 
even though unsatisfactory, when ordinarily 
they would have resigned at the close of school 
with no doubt of their ability to find other 
openings. On the other hand, there have been 
at least twice the usual number of applicants. 
This fact is not hard to explain: the initial 
reason lies in crop failure one year after an- 
other, slowing up business and the professions, 
and changing the plans of many now asking for 
teaching positions who do not want to teach 
but who do want to attach themselves to a pay 
roll for the coming months. 

Who Are the Leftovers? 

Perhaps a third of this season’s applicants 
were educational “floaters,” persons who have 
been teachers and hoped they had left the work 
permanently, now forced into it for at least 
one year more. They will accept a lower salary 
than regular teachers ask, and naturally a school 
loard will pay as low salary as possible to insure 
good service. “See what we can get for our 
money! She got fifteen hundred two years ago, 
but she’ll eome here for twelve-fifty!” No one 
can blame a board for taking up such an offer; 
no one ean wholly blame the teacher for taking 
the job if she really needs it; somewhere there 
is injustice to applicants who expect to stay in 
the teaching profession, but it is not easy to 
say just where the injustice lies. 

Many teachers who expected to 
work or to start in professional 
financially unable to carry out 
More often than one would think 
find partnerships, two young men in a business 
or profession which will not carry them both 
this year: one has been a teacher or is qualified 
to teach; he goes out and finds a job for one 
year only, as he hopes, and takes it for two 
thirds the salary he would demand if he ex- 
pected to stay. Young married women are ask- 
ing for positions and often getting them at low 
salary, this in spite ‘of the fast-spreading senti- 
ment against employing married women in the 


do graduate 
courses are 
their plans. 
possible, we 


schools. 

But it is not the well-qualified candidate who 
is in the worst predicament. These can turn 
to other work of one kind and another, even if 
uncongenial work. It is the youngster with 
perhaps one year beyond high-school training, 
oF one or two summer 
pathetic, the man and woman beyond middle 
age, who are unable to find locations, and worse 
still, find little else they ean do. 

The Tragedy of Older Men 

These older school people, men especialiy, 
are “up against” a hard proposition. School- 
work has dug deep grooves in their minds, and 
it is hard to turn to other lines of thinking, 
other vocabularies, and other physical activities. 
Their interests cannot be transférred with the 
degree of enthusiasm needed for success in a 
new business or profession. Too often it not 
only is a mistake but a tragedy for a man to 
stay in public-school work beyond his forty-fifth 
year. There are notable exceptions, to be sure, 


sessions; or, more 


where the tragedy would be in leaving school- 
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What About the Left-Overs? 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


work; men cut out by nature to be school 
executives, who grow wiser, kindlier, more suc- 
cessful, and more beloved with each succeeding 
year. 

But it is a fact that too many are not school- 
men but merely are in the school business— 
just why they are there no one could tell—they 
themselves least of all. The chance is that they 
started teaching when young; they have suc- 
ceeded in getting themselves elected one place 
and another until the thought of trying new 
work makes them even more panicky than does 
the thought of school election. Every experi- 
enced teachers’ agency manager has seen cases 
of such men who were in fairly good positions 
ten years ago, each move taking them into 
smaller and smaller schools until they are dis- 
couraged, out of touch with modern trends in 
school management, annoyed with youthful 
activities, and striving continually to pull the 
school back to the colorless pattern of 25 years 
ago. 

It is a tragedy all around, for the small school 
needs the sane, but “peppy,” young superin- 
tendent even more than the large school needs 
him. These older men should have left school- 
work while they still had energy to build for 
their old age in some other occupation. The 
exceptional schoolmen will not be permitted to 
leave at any age; the ones who are average or 
less and who continually have to fight for their 
joks are the ones who ought to look to the 
future and get out before they are shunted out. 

Other Fields Open 

Probably fifty per cent of the young women 
posing as teachers ought to be doing something 
else. There are many attractive fields for high- 
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school graduates to enter, but the poor young- 
sters don’t know this. How many freshmen, 
for example, realize the splendid field offered in 
nurses’ training, or the avenues this training 
opens for them? If they think of this work 
at all, it is merely in the phase of bedside 
nursing. Graduate nurses can go into whatever 
line appeals to them most: there is work in 
children’s hospitals, there is specialized work as 
ward supervisor, surgical nurse, head nurse; 
work may be had with groups of doctors, in city, 
county, and Red Cross work; there is a wide 
field for X-ray specialists, and specialists in giv- 
ing anesthetics; for home-economics students 
there is a splendid field as hospital dietitian. 
Also there is the work of school and college 
nurse, with a salary higher than that paid in 
the same schools to teachers of academic 
branches. 


Library work offers equal chance for special- 
izing. Work in children’s department, as refer- 
ence librarian, as school or college librarian— 
a well-trained librarian with pleasing personal- 
ity can eventually choose her specialty quite as 
definitely as if she were a teacher. There is 
a shortage of librarians for the schools and 
colleges, most delightful work for young women 
who like such surroundings. Teachers’-agency 
managers can never find enough well-qualified 
school nurses and school librarians to satisfy 
the demand. 


From the agency viewpoint the strong plea to 
school people is this: If young, don’t let your- 
self get into a groove; if older, for your future’s 
sake take inventory, see where you stand ‘and 
where you are headed; if necessary, call for help 
in getting out of your groove; for the first thing 
you know, the groove will be a rut, and the rut 
a hole; the hole will close over you and you 
will find yourself buried before you are dead. 


Paternalism in the Purchase of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


° 

The average school system in this country 
is able, through its professional executive fac- 
tors, to determine upon and _ purchase the 
paraphernalia that goes into and about the 
school plant. Even in the rural districts there 
is sufficient knowledge as to the tools that enter 
into the operation of a schoolhouse and the 
business judgment necessary to buy them advan- 
tageously. Besides, the competitive character 
of the school-supply business obviates excessive 
prices, 

When school official somewhere has 
made an unwise purchase there are those who 
want to introduce reforms whereby all school 
officials must come under some form of straight- 
jacket rule. The paternalistic idea is cham- 
pioned, Someone must assume the prerogatives 
of the school officers and act as a father over 
them all. 


some 


A few years ago the writer made a study of 
the school-supply business as conducted in Ger- 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


The little red schoolhouse that stood on the hill 
Is gone from our vision today. 

The voice of the teacher who kept it is still. 

The heads of the children are gray. 

The schoolmates are scattered in journeyings far 
Down the lengthening path of the years, 

And Memory’s voice from wherever they are 
Brings the laughter of old to our ears. 


The little red schoolhouse is living today 

In temples of learning more grand. 

The children are treading an easier way. 
Advantage awaits their command. 

Whatever its grandeur, whatever its fame, 
Whatever its helpfulness, still 

The school that bestows them so bountifully came 
From the little red house on the hill. 
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many. He found that it was customary there 
to clothe some commission with arbitrary powers | 
to select and purchase all school supplies. The 
head of the commission was an autocrat. The 
local school authorities had no choice in the 
matter but to accept what was given them. One 
of the school-supply magnates boasted to the 
writer that even a suggestion would be deemed 
presumptuous and a reflection upon the mighty 
man who ruled the roost in the matter of school 
supplies. 

Such methods are not conceivable in a coun- 
try like our own where the self-assertive and 
democratic spirit prevails. And yet the state 
of California enacted a law last winter whereby 
it is made compulsory on the part of all school 
districts, with the exception of the first, second, 
and high-school districts, to accept such school 
supplies as the county superintendent may pur- 
chase for them. The purpose here is to obyiate 
unwise purchases and to cause a money saving. 

In commenting upon this phase of the subject 
the Western Journal of Education, published 
at San Francisco, says: 


“If any saving is made through bulk pur- 
chases under the new cooperative plan, it is very 
likely to be more than dissipated in the addi- 
tional expense incurred in putting it into effect. 
It means that practically 58 counties will have 
to go into the school-supply business, carrying 
58 warehouse stocks, with the necessary dis- 
tributing machinery and requiring a vast ex- 
penditure of funds in order to give service to 
the schools, a service which is now freely ren- 
dered by a few large school-supply dealers 
carrying enormous stocks often running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and who main- 
tain complete and highly trained organizations 
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to meet the enormous demands of the very sea- 
sonal school-supply business.” 

In further comment upon the competitive 
phases of the school-supply industry and some 
of the lapses which attend the purchasing fac- 
tors, the same publication says: 

“Tt is probably true, as charged, that many 
abuses crept into the method of supplying the 
individual district, but these so-called abuses 
were being rapidly corrected by the higher 
ethics governing modern business, by the grad- 
ual elimination of the irresponsible or ‘wildcat’ 
agent, by the publicity surrounding every public 
business transaction, and by the efforts of the 
houses themselves who were sufficiently respon- 
sible and substantial to remain in the business 
year after year. 

“The sale of school supplies, we understand, 
has always been highly competitive; wholesale 
prices or less have been consistently the rule, 
and in addition school districts, especially the 
smaller districts, have been notoriously lacking 
in promptness in paying their bills for mer- 
chandise, thus putting on the merchant the 
burden of carrying the account for six months 
or longer, even though the margin of profit be 
frequently less than on any ordinary commercial 
transaction which is liquidated in thirty days.” 
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This demonstrates that here and there school 
officials may have been lax in meeting their 
obligations, but it does not argue that the time 
has arrived when every prompt and business- 
like school official must be brought under a 
paternalistic system. It does argue, however, 
that some state or county authority must 
caution, as this is done in other matters of 
school-administrative effort, to exert promptness 
and expedition. If mere caution does not prove 
effective it is time enough to inaugurate rules. 
The negotiations between buyer and _ seller 
usually find their own adjustments. The man 
who does not pay his bills usually finds it diffi- 
cult to make advantageous purchases. Sooner 
or later the lesson comes to every man that the 
rules of modern business cannot well be violated. 

The fact remains that American school ad- 
ministration does not tolerate the paternalistic 
spirit. The very mission of that administration, 
which prepares for citizenship in a self-govern- 
ing nation, calls for principles and practices 
which recognize the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion. The democratic idea is fundamental and 
must first be inculeated in the schools. Surely, 
the idea cannot be ignored in the administration 
of such schools, and thus violate the spirit upon 
which the Republic is founded. 


Married-Women-Teachers Problem 


The question of employing married-women 
teachers came under serious consideration by 
the board of education of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently, and resulted in a definite rule on the 
subject. Superintendent J. G. Collicott was 
prompted to initiate the matter by submitting 
the following statement: 

“There are now 159 married women employed 
as regular teachers in the schools, This con- 
stitutes about 20 per cent of the teachers. A 
large number of married substitute teachers are 
also employed. This large number causes the 
schools to be charged with discrimination 
against unmarried teachers and causes constant 
trouble in hiring teachers. 

“Neighboring cities, including Cleveland and 
Dayton, have made more stringent rules in 
barring married-women teachers, with the result 
that many of these women are seeking employ- 
ment here. Husbands of married women often 
gave the superintendent considerable trouble in 
attempting to influence them as to whom they 
should hire.” 

President Cecil J. Randall of the board ex- 
pressed himself on the question of barring mar- 
ried-women teachers as follows: “I approve 
the measures for social reasons. It is unfair 
that there should be two breadwinners in a 
family. I believe in one head of a family as far 
as breadwinning goes. Often homes are neglected 
when women work. 


“The institution of marriage is mainly for 
one purpose—the establishment of a home and 
raising a family. The laws of Ohio compel 
women to take care of their children, yet one 
of the chief causes of juvenile delinquency is 
that women go out and seek an independent 
career instead of keeping the home fires 
burning.” 

Miss Estelle Becker, a member of the board, 
favored the employment of married-women 
teachers as substitutes, but not as regular teach- 
ers. Miss Juliette Sessions, another member, 
firmly opposed the measure. Mrs. George F. 
Arps would not vote either way. When the 
rule was brought to a vote there were four in 
favor, one against, and one not voting. 

Arthur R. Leonard, a high-school teacher and 
member of the legislature, gave out the follow- 
ing interview: “I believe that teachers should 
be judged according to their individual ability 
and not as to whether they are married or 


If a teacher can do her schoolwork 
satisfactorily, I see no reason why marriage 
should decide whether she be employed as a 
regular teacher. 


unmarried. 


“There should be some distinction between 
married women, as it was true that some mar- 
ried women are teaching that did not need the 
employment while others did. In some eases, 
undoubtedly, a married woman who both teaches 
and manages a home finds her interests divided 
and cannot do full justice to both. 

“Some substitute teachers have regular work 
and receive all the advantages of married 
women, it is true, but since there are apparently 
arguments on both sides, I think each case 
should be treated individually instead of making 
a general law.” 

Vernon M. Riegel, the state superintendent 
of public instruction, stated that: “The prob- 
lem of forbidding married women to teach is a 
matter to be settled by each school board. There 
are no state laws relative to the subject. The 
state school department has not noticed any 
trend toward banning married women.” 

This new Columbus rule provides that in the 
future no married women shall be employed as 
new teachers, and that at the end of their 
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contract year, n0 women who have married shall 
be offered reemployment. Columbus _ gives 
teachers contracts for but one year at a time, 
and there is no presumption of tenure. 


VIADUCT FOR SAFETY OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN ACROSS PASADENA STREET 
That the protection of the lives of school 
children is considered of first importance in 
Pasadena is exemplified by the new, attractive, 
reinforced-conérete viaduct across Dakota street 
at the Washington Junior High School. This 
viaduct, erected at a cost of $8,500, connects 
the main building with the gymnasium and 
athletic field on the opposite side of the street. 


Previously it was necessary for the pupils to 
cross the street on the surface and although 
there was a crossing gate, it was impossible to 
keep traffic closed off enough of the time to 
accommodate the great numbers constantly de- 
siring to cross. Now pupils and teachers can 
cross in perfect safety at any time, either singly 
or in a body. 

The structure does not mar the general archi- 
tectural effect of the group of buildings, but 
in joining the two buildings gives an effect that 
is quite pleasing. It is said that other schools 
in various places are inquiring in detail about 
this viaduct with a view of adopting similar 
measures, 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BUDGET 


Here is a school budget which deals in large 
figures. The total contemplated for 1928 runs 
up to $125,748,077.13. Of this amount, 
$107,915,607.75 will go for salaries of teachers 
and supervising staff, $7,176,283.39 for admin- 
istration, and $10,656,185.99 for incidental and 
contingent expenses, including ordinary build- 
ing repairs, fuel and light, supplies, textbooks, 
apparatus, furniture and fixtures, ete. 

The regular state school support amounts to 
$26,197,681.42, to which has been added 
$14,000,000 by the last legislature for in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, making a total of 
$40,197,681.42, which deducted from the 
$125,748,077.13 leaves the city of New York to 
raise $85,550,395 by taxation. In addition to 
this amount the sum of $353,732.75 will be 
required for the retirement system, $343,845.60 
for redemption of bonds and tax notes, and 
$35,000,000 for the acquisition of sites and the 
construction of new school buildings. 

The budget, which covers 130 large pages, 
goes into elaborate detail as to the several funds. 
Every item is noted. The board of education 
consists of George J. Ryan, president; M. 
Samuel Stern, vice-president; Mrs. Margaret 
McAleinan, Ralph R. McKee, C. C. Mallen- 
bauer, Arthur S. Somers, and William J. Weber. 





CONCRETE VIADUCT AT THE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIF. 
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KEEPING SCHOOL EXPENDITURES WITH- 
IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Wilbert C. Wehn, Secretary, Johnstown, Pa. 

To know the status of all appropriations at 
any time is a matter which vitally concerns 
every school executive. It is true, most districts 
make up a statement at the end of the month, 
showing the appropriations, the expenditures, 
and the total unexpended balances, but such a 
statement never shows whether expenditures to 
date are above or below the budget expectations, 
or whether the unexpended amount will or will 
not be sufficient to carry out the year without 
a deficit. Neither does it show whether collec- 
tions of revenues are being made as anticipated. 

In these days of rising school costs, of in- 
creased indebtedness, of greater demands upon 
the pocketbooks of taxpayers, a constantly 
increasing amount of attention is being turned 
to efficient expenditure of school-tax monies, 
or, in other words, the return to the community 
for the support given by it to the schools. 

I have never seen anything on dividing the 
budget by months and checking performance 
each month in a concrete way. Dividing the 
annual budget does not mean simply dividing 
the total by twelve, as shown in a recent article 
in the ScHoot Boarp JournaL by Mr. Peel.! 
One must take into consideration the actual 
time of making payments, and divide the budget 
accordingly. This division of the budget also 
makes it possible to report to the board of 
education on the actual condition of appropria- 
tions in the most concise manner I have ever 
seen. When differences are shown—and they 
are bound to ocecur—the executives can easily 
determine whether the budget was divided incor- 
rectly or whether expenditures have been inside 
or beyond appropriations, or whether revenues 
are being properly collected. 

Readers of the JournaL who read Mr. Peel’s 
article will be interested in the photograph of 
a graphic chart and the graph itself which shows 
the details of a device which is serving as an 
inestimable aid to the writer and the Johns- 
town board of education in keeping school ex- 
penditures within appropriations. 

The chart is made by means of colored pins. 
Each appropriation, or budget requirement set 
up by the board, is shown by a key number at 
the bottom of the chart. Horizontal axes in 
the chart differ to allow for greater limits to 
some accounts. The school budget is divided 
by months, and the budget amount yet to be 
available at the end of the fiscal month is shown 
by a black pin in the proper position for each 
account. The actual unexpended balance is 





14 Simple System of Budget Control, by A. J. Peel, 
September, p. 48. 
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@ Budget Amount to be unexpended on certain end of month 
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THE CHART IS FRAMED AND HUNG ON THE OFFICE WALL WHERE IT MAY BE USED TO 
BEST ADVANTAGE, 


then plotted in the same manner by either a 
red pin or a yellow pin. If the actual un- 
expended amount is less than the budget un- 
expended amount, the red pin—a danger signal 
—is used. If the actual unexpended balance 
exceeds the budget estimate, then the yellow 
pin—a clear signal—is used. The same prin- 


The Improvement of 


Mr. F. D. Boynton, superintendent of schools 
of Ithaca, New York, in a recent communica- 
tion points out that in teaching, as in all other 
lines of endeavor today, it has come about that 
promotion seeks only those who are awake and 
prepared. While in the past, far too many 
teachers considered their diplomas as a kind of 
mattress whereon their minds might lie in a 
state of coma, this is not the situation today. 
At the present time thousands of teachers are 
pursuing special courses or making travel tours 
to improve their teaching ability in the class- 
room. Commenting on the inauguration of 
plans for the improvement of teachers in service, 
Mr. Boynton writes as follows: 

The tens of thousands of teachers attending 
summer terms and taking extension courses 
bear eloquent testimony to this mental alertness 
and sense of responsibility. In teaching, as in 
all other forms of endeavor, it has come about 
that promotion seeks only those who are awake 
and prepared; while the David Swans, the few 
who are left of that vanishing race, continue to 
repose upon their intellectual mattresses, only 
awaking now and then to complain of the 


Chart for Budgetary Control 
Johnstown School District 
Wilbert C. Wehn, Secretary 


CHART FOR KEEPING TRACK OF EXPENDITURES, BUDGET ALLOWANCES, AND APPROPRIATIONS. 
Devised by Mr. Wilbert C. Wehn, Secretary of the Board of School Directors, Johnstown, Pa. 





ciple is true, though in the reverse, for budget 
requirements. 

Thus, the business manager is always enabled 
to know when there are funds sufficient for any 
expenditure or whether a certain appropriatien, 
like a salary item for instance, which is inelas- 
tic, will be overdrawn. 


Teachers in Service 


world’s injustice. Boards of education and 
superintendents of schools are thus face to face, 
not so much with the problem of spurring on 
unwilling workers, as with that of providing 
opportunity for a growing body of ambitious 
and progressive teachers, and of properly re- 
warding those who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities provided. 

Any adequate plan for the improvement of 
teachers in service should provide both oppor- 
tunity and reward—opportunity for the non- 
college-trained teacher to begin and pursue a 
college course, opportunity for the college 
trained to go on with graduate work, and ade- 
quate reward for both. From the standpoint of 
the schools the objective is, of course, improved 
public service by the building up of a more 
permanent corps of more highly trained and 
broadly educated teachers. In order to achieve 
this, recognition should be given only for work 
of actual college or graduate quality. Summer- 
term and extension courses, while they are to 
be recommended if conditions are such as to 
make them necessary, are at best less desirable 
than are the courses offered by the faculty of 
an institution during the regular scholastic 
year. Whatever plan is adopted for the im- 
provement of teachers in service, it should be 
definite, carefully worked out in detail, and 
after adoption by the board of education, it 
should be published and made available to any- 
one interested. 

Candidates desiring to profit by such a-plan 
for advancement should be required to register 
with the superintendent for advanced study, 
submitting the college courses they wish to take 
and securing his approval. In the case of 
undergraduate work, the emphasis should be 
laid upon basal studies in English, the foreign 
languages, sciences, mathematics, and history. 
Not more than one fourth of the work should 
be professional; and not more than one fourth 
in undergraduate work should be in the subject 
taught by the candidate. The courses should 
not only be scrutinized, but also the institutions 
offering them. Where institutions offer courses 
for degrees which are general and almost worth- 
less, they should be rejected. Superintendents 


are concerned not with the degree, but with the 
(Concluded on Page 144) 
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National Wealth and Teachers’ Salary Costs 


A study of the nation’s financial ability to - 


lift the teacher compensation to a professional 
level has recently been made by the National 
Education Association. The study brings out 
the basic fact that the wealth of the nation, 
namely, the value of all tangible property is 
estimated at $355,300,000,000, and that the 
annual gross income is estimated at $89,862,- 
000,000. Finally, the statement is made that 
the total expenditure for all the schools amounts 
to $2,717,798,000. 

The contention is made that in the light of 
the nation’s income, twenty-five billions of which 
are regarded in the nature of excess earnings 
which are expressed in new investments, that 
the expenditure of two and one-half billion for 
education is but nominal. In brief, that the 
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nation possesses the ability to finance the 
schools to the high-water mark and to that end 
is able to adequately compensate the professional 
forces. 

The study then presents a series of charts 
which deal with the salaries paid to the rural 
and urban school teachers. The first of these, 
Chart 1, shows the median salaries paid in the 
country schools. Next, we have Chart II which 
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CHART 2. 








a 


provides a graphic picture of the salaries paid 
to principals in villages and small towns. The 
figures speak for themselves. The salaries are 
paid to superintendents of schools in cities, 
ranging in population from 2,500 to cities of 
100,000 and over. The figures are shown in 


Chart ITT. 


The compilers aim to show also what com- 
pensation is paid in the industries, in com- 
merce, and in the government service. The 
computation made would show that the annual 
earnings of the industrial worker average $1,309. 
The skilled workers in the larger cities earn an 
average yearly wage of $2,502, and those in 
clerical work $1,908. First-class professional 
employees earn an average of $5,675 a year; 
second class, $3,910; and third class, $3,000 a 
year. , 

The total number of persons employed in 
gainful occupations is 44,600,000. Of this num- 
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CHART 3. 
ber 845,000 are engaged in the profession of 
teaching. The study advances the following 
observation: A person who goes into the open 
market of gainful employment and whose earn- 
ing power turns out to be very much below the 
average may expect an income of $700; if he 
enters teaching and is equally unsuccessful in 
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this field, he may expect an income of $475. 
A person who sells his services in the open mar- 
ket and whose earning power is slightly below 
the average may expect to earn $1,500 a year. 
One who enters teaching and earns a salary 
slightly below the average in this field may 
expect $1,040 a year. One who earns the typical 
income of $1,700 in the open market will, if 
equally successful among teachers, earn $1,250. 
One who has above average success in the open 
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market may expect to earn $3,000. Above 
average success in teaching means a salary of 
$2,490. A person sufficiently successful in the 
open market to earn $10,000 may expect to earn 
$3,875 if he is equally successful among 
teachers. 

Chart IV shows the average income in the 
several gainful occupations as compared with 
that of the professional workers in the school 
service. 


BEWARE OF TOO MUCH THEORY 


Two Replies 


EXPERIMENTATION AND SCHOOL 
PROGRESS 


By a Young Superintendent 

In the September issue of the Scuoo. Boarp 
JourNAL, I read an article entitled, “Beware of 
Too Much Theory,” in which the writer berated 
young superintendents because of their in- 
experience and theoretical tendencies and went 
so far as to state, that he would not hire a 
young superintendent no matter how capable he 
might be. 

I want to agree with the writer of the article 
on one thing, and that is, his idea that no man 
should go into a school system and start turn- 
ing things upside down, until he has a thorough 
understanding of the conditions in his particu- 
lar situation. I cannot agree that only young 
men are guilty of wrongdoing in this regard, 
because I know of many older men who made 
radical changes in new situations, to show what 
seemed to them progress. 

If young men are the only ones who are try- 
ing out theories, then we are indebted to them 
for a great deal of educational progress that 
has been made in our schools during the past 
fifty years. All improvements that modern 
educators accept as sound have come about as 
the result of experiments. 


The Cautious Superintendent 

We have had, and still have, too many old- 
timers who are afraid to try anything new. A 
good definition of a nonprogressive schoolman 
or woman is one who, because of past experience, 
is wary and suspicious of a change. He is 
afraid to get too far away from traditional 
orders. Caution is a fine thing, and when linked 
with common sense, makes for excellent pro- 
cedure in experimentation. Cleaving only to 
tradition means educational stagnation, in most 
cases, 

Teachers and administrators need educational 
rejuvenation at various intervals in their 
careers. Why condemn the young superintend- 
ent because he is anxious to get some of his 
teachers to attend a summer session, who, per- 
haps, have not graced the inside of a teacher- 
training institution in ten or twenty years? 


Theory is often thought provoking. No one 
has to swallow it whole or even try it out. 
Sometimes a new theory is exploded which 
makes us cleave tighter than ever to our old 
ways. Other theories have shown us the crude- 
ness of old methods, and upon them, have been 
founded progressive ideas which have proved 
their worth. 

(Concluded on Page 112) 
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Cc. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ERECTED IN LOUISIANA 


A Description of the Work of Mr. Edward F. 
Neild, Architect, of Shreveport, Louisiana 


In recent years the southern states have taken 
some rapid strides in the direction of more 
and better schoolhousing facilities. The most 
recent buildings are a matter of pride to the 
local communities, since they afford buildings 
which are beautiful in design, convenient, 
readily adapted to school needs, and economical 
in construction. In the matter of school build- 
ings, Louisiana has not fallen behind, but is 
forging ahead with the rest of the southern 
states in rearing stately and commodious school 
buildings. 

The buildings deseribed in this brief article 
are the work of Mr. Edward F. Neild, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, who has done considerable 
schoolhouse work and who has been successful 
in erecting buildings which are adapted to the 
special needs of the community, and are eco- 
nomical and practical in’ construction and 
operation. 

The Byrd High School 

The Byrd High School at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, was erected during the school year 1924-25 
and was built to accommodate a student-body 
of 2,400, 

The building is three stories high, with a base- 
ment and sub-basement, and is of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. The exterior construc- 
tion is of brick, with terra-cotta trimming. <A 
slight slope of the ground from the front to the 
rear of the site places the entire basement above 
the ground level. 

The gymnasium on the first floor is connected 
with the swimming pool, shower, and locker 
rooms by means of spiral stairs. 

The auditorium, with the baleony, has a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,000 persons and includes com- 
plete stage equipment for school theatricals, and 
a motion-picture booth. 

The science laboratories are provided with an 
aquarium and a greenhouse sufficient for carry- 
ing on needed experiments. 
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Edward F. Neild, Architect, 
Shreveport, La. 





ENTRANCE DETAILS, C. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 
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Cc. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Edward F. 


GYMNASIUM 


AUDITORIUM 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


Cc. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 


The cafeteria is equipped with every modern 
device and accommodates the student body in 
two sections in lunch periods of thirty minutes 
each. Two large light courts are on either side 
of the cafeteria, to furnish ample light and 
ventilation. The light courts also cover the in- 
dustrial-arts rooms. 

The home-economics department has a five- 
room model apartment completely furnished. 
Two large study halls, with library between, 
afford accommodations to 200 pupils. 

The classroom floors throughout the building 
are of wood, while the corridor floors are of rub- 
ber tile. Steel lockers are installed in the cor- 
ridors where they are accessible from all class- 
rooms, 

The mechanical equipment in the building 
includes heating and_ refrigeration plants 
located in the sub-basement, a vacuum-cleaning 
system, and a mechanical ventilation system. 
The refrigeration plant supplies the needs of the 
cafeteria, the kitchen, the domestic-science de- 
partment, and the drinking fountains through- 
out the building. 

The cost of the building, including heating, 
ventilation, and electric wiring was $774,000, 
which is $350 per pupil, or 28 cents per cubic 
foot. The cost of the furniture installed was 
$61,000, which made the total cost $835,000. 

The Louisiana Avenue School 

The Louisiana Avenue School at Shreveport, 

is a grade building, also erected during the year 


Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


C. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 
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1924-25. It affords accommodations for 800 
students. 

The building is located on a ten-acre site 
overlooking the city. The grounds are open for 
community play purposes and are provided with 
all forms of playground equipment. They are 
landscaped to add to the natural beauty of the 
site. 

The structure is two stories high and is built 
of brick, with terra-cotta trimming. The corri- 
dors and stairways are of fireproof construc- 
tion. The cafeteria at the rear of the audi- 
torium seats an entire student body and is 
provided with every modern convenience. 

The building is heated by steam and is pro- 
vided with thermostatic control. 

A special feature of the building is the cov- 
ered playcourt which is used for play purposes 
in inclement weather and for outdoor gym- 
nastics, 

The building was erected at a cost of $240,000, 
which is $350 per pupil. 

The Creswell Street School 

The Creswell Street School is a grade school 
building, was erected in 1923-24, and is built 
to accommodate a student body of 675. The 
building is two stories high and is built of brick, 
with terra-cotta trimming. The corridors and 
stairways are of fireproof construction. 

The building is heated by steam and is ther- 
mostatically controlled. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 
Cc. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 


The cafeteria in the rear of the auditorium 
seats the student body and is equipped with 
all modern conveniences, A special feature is 
the covered playcourt for use in inclement 
weather, which also serves as an outdoor gym- 
nasium, 

The building was erected at a cost of $190,000, 
which is at the rate of $285 per pupil. 

The Baton Rouge Junior High School 

The new junior high school at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, was erected in 1922-23 and accommo- 
dates a student body of approximately 750. The 
building, which is of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, is built of matt-faced brick, with 
terra-cotta trimming. The architectural design 
is Tudor Gothic, with narrow-mullioned win- 
dows in groups of five. , 

The arrangement of the buildings provides 
for classrooms on the first and second floors: 
boiler room, cafeteria, domestic science, man- 
ual training, and auditorium occupy the base- 
ment and first floor. The basement is only 
slightly below the ground level, and, therefore, 
receives ample light and ventilation. 

The auditorium takes the form of segments 
of a circle and seats 800 persons. The arrange- 
ment affords a good view of the stage from all 
parts of the room and also adds to the acoustical 
properties. 


The building was erected at a cost of $163,000, 
which includes plumbing, heating, and electric 
wiring, but excludes furniture. 
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LOUISIANA AVENUE SCHOOL, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
issued the results of a survey which shows that 
expenditures for sites, buildings, furniture, 
libraries, and apparatus of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools combined increased from 
$35,450,820 in 1900 to $433,584,559 in 1925. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public high schools 
jumped from 519,251 in 1900 to 3,650,903 in 
1925. 

The survey also reveals that school property 
increased in value 673.05 per cent in the past 
25 years, indicating, it is stated, that larger and 
better buildings have replaced smaller buildings 
of lesser value. 

Since 1925 marks the close of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, advantage is taken of 
the opportunity to review the progress made in 
that period and to show a few of the trends. 
Certain increases and improvements over 1924 
are worthy of notice. 

Total enrollments increased from 24,288,808 
to 24,650,291, while high-school enrollments 
increased from 3,389,878 to 3,650,903. Average 
daily attendance increased from 19,132,451 to 
19,838,384, and number of teachers from 761,308 
to 777,945. 

The number of school buildings decreased 
4,421, but the value of school property increased 
$507,548,186. Total expenditures increased from 
$1,820,743,936 to $1,946,096,912. 

From 1900 to 1925 the population of the 
United States increased 50.11 per cent. The 
birth rate has been falling off, so that the popu- 
lation of school age has not kept pace with the 
general population. The group 5 to 17 years 
of age, inclusive, has increased 38.78 per cent, 
while the 5-to-14-age group increased 39.34 per 
cent. 


Total enrollments in public schools have in- 
creased 59 per cent during the past quarter of 
a century. The greatest increase is in the high 
school, 603.11 per cent, while the elementary- 
school enrollment has increased only 40.15 per 
cent, an increase slightly greater than the 
increase in the school census. 
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Edward F. Neild, Archtiect, 





DETAILS OF ENTRANCE, LOUISIANA AVENUE SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA, 
Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 
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Edward F. Neild, Architect, Shreveport, La. 


The number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance has increased 86.58 per cent during this 
period, and the number of teachers, 85.89 per 
cent. 

The number of school buildings has increased 
only 4.26 per cent since 1900, This low increase 
is due largely to the fact that many one-room 
school buildings have been replaced by union, 
consolidated, or centralized schools, one new 
building taking the place of four or five smaller 
buildings. The number of one-room schools is 
smaller by 37,175 than it was in 1918. 

In 1920 a salary of $871 bought less goods 
than did a salary of $386 in 1905, the difference 
amounting to 46 of the 1913 dollars. In 1925 
it took an average salary of $1,252 to purchase 
as much as $726 would have purchased in 1913. 

One element in the increasing cost of public 
schools during the past six years is the resump- 
tion of building programs that were curtailed 
during and just after the war period. In 1920, 
outlays represented 14.8 per cent of the total 
expenditures; in 1925 they represent 22.3 per 
cent. 

The total cost of outlays, sites, buildings, and 
contents for 1925 was $433,584,559, or more 
than four times the amount spent in 1915, 
$102,756,375, and nearly three times the amount 
for 1920, $153,542,852. 

The rapid increase in the number of high- 
school pupils is another factor in increasing 
costs. The cost of educating a high-school pupil 
is generally from two to three times as much 
as the cost of educating an elementary grade 
pupil. 

In 1924 the cost per pupil enrolled in the high 
schools was $173.72 and in the elementary grades 
58.93. The publie high-school enrollment does 
not as yet show any signs of slowing up on the 
rapid increase it has been making for many 
years past. 

The increase in high-school enrollment in 
1925 over 1924 is 261,025, and this is greater 
than the average annual increase from 1922 
to 1924, and more than 52,000 greater than the 
annual increase for the past 10 years. 
the junior-high-school administration 
more than that for elementary schools. 


Again, 


costs 


Enrollments in public high schools from 1915 
to 1925, and the trends for 1926 and 1927 are 
shown. In 1915 the public-high-school enroll- 
ment was 1,561,556; in 1916, 1,710,872; in 1918, 
1,933,821; in 1920, 2,199,389; in 1922, 2,873,009; 
in 1924, 3,389,878; and in 1925, 3,650,903. 

REFINANCING A SCHOOL-BOND ISSUE 

The city of Chariton, Iowa, has refinanced its 
school debt in an interesting and advantageous 
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manner. The following account of the board’s 
financial activities, prepared by Mr. J. R. 
Cougill, superintendent of schools, tells the 


complete story : 

“In September, 1920, the Independent School 
District of Chariton voted bonds in the amount 
of $185,000 for the purpose of erecting and 
equipping a new high-school building and pur- 
chasing a site therefor. On account of the high 
puices of that year nothing was done until the 
fall of 1921, at which time the bonds were sold. 
On account of the high rate of money, we issued 
the bonds for five years and sold them at 6 per 
cent, with a slight premium. The bond issue 
was insufficient to meet the cost of the building, 
but by using money from funds on hand we were 
able to purchase a site and complete and equip 
our high-school building at a cost of approxi- 
mately $270,000. When the building was com- 
pleted, there were no outstanding warrants, all 
bills having been met by the original bond issue, 
plus funds on hand. 

“On November 1, 1926, we were able to reduce 
the bond indebtedness to $150,000. The new 
bonds were sold at 44% per cent, with a premium 
of $1,700. The bonds are arranged so that $10,- 
000 are to be taken up each year for fifteen 
years. At the end of this time the entire in- 
debtedness will have been liquidated.” 


THE ARCHITECTS’ CODE OF ETHICS 

School boards and their building committees 
occasionally develop misunderstandings and 
troubles with the architects employed on school- 
building projects due to the faet that informa- 
tion is lacking concerning the service of the 
architects and their professional relations. 
Sometimes, too, difficulties arise from the fact 
that the architects themselves are not clear con- 
cerning their own conduct and obligations and 
are responsible for acts which do not safeguard 
all the interests entrusted to them. As a means 
of insuring a high standard of ethical practice 
and conduct the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has adopted a statement of “Principles of 
Professional Practice.” These principles super- 
sede an earlier canon of ethics and will be found 
useful and informational to school boards: 

The profession of architecture calls for men of 
the highest integrity, business capacity and artistic 
ability. The architect is entrusted with financial 
undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must 
be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser 
to his client and his advice must be absolutely dis- 
interested; he is charged with the exercise of judi- 
cial functions as between client and contractors 
and must act with entire impartiality; he has 
moral responsibilities to his professional associates 
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and subordinates; finally he is engaged in a profes- 
sion which carries with it grave responsibility to 
the public. These duties and responsibilities can- 
uot be properly discharged unless his motives, con- 
auct, and ability are such as to command respect 
and confidence. 

Upon the foregoing basie principles the experi- 
ence of the Institute leads it to advise in respect 
to specific instances as follows: 

l. The relation of an architect to his client is 
one depending upon good faith. An architect will 
explain the conditional character of estimates made 
before final drawings and specifications are com- 
plete and will not by careless statements mislead a 
client as to the probable cost of a building. If the 
architect guarantees an estimate he becomes legally 
responsible and he should not make any guarantee 
which atfeets the quality of his advise. 

2. The contractor depends upon the architect to 
guard his interests as well as those of the client. 
An architect will condemn workmanship and mate- 
rials which are not in conformity with the con- 
tract documents but it is also his duty to give every 
reasonable aid toward a more complete understand- 
ing of these documents so that mistakes may be 
avoided. He will not call upon a contractor to 
make good oversights and errors in the contract 
documents, 

3. An exchange of information between archi- 
tects and those who supply and handle building 
materials is encouraged and commended but the use 
of the free engineering service which is offered by 
manufacturers and jobbers of building materials, 
appliances and equipment is accompanied by an 
obligation which may become detrimental to the 
best interest of the owner. 

4. The American Institute of Architects has set 
forth a schedule or guide by which the proper pro- 
fesional charges may be determined. The archi- 
tect’s charges for his professional service shall be 
made to the client only, and he will not receive com- 
missions, fees, gifts, favors or any substantial serv- 
ice from a contractor, or from any interested person 
other than the client. He will not knowingly com- 
pete with a fellow architect on a basis of profes- 
sional charges. 

5. An architect in his investments and in his 
business relations outside of his profession must 
be free from financial or personal interests which 
tend to weaken or discredit his standing as an un- 
prejudiced and honest adviser, free to act in his 
client’s best interests. 

6. An architect will not advertise for the pur- 
pose of self-laudatory publicity, but publicity of the 
standards, aims and progress of the profession is 
to be commended. He will not take part or give 
any assistance in obtaining advertisements or other 
support toward meeting the expense of any publi- 
cation illustrating his work. 

7. An architect may introduce to a_ possible 
client the service which he is able to perform but 
will not, except under unusual circumstances, offer 
to continue this service without compensatiop until 
it has been approved; and in no case will he offer 
this service in competition with others except as 
provided in Article 9. 

8. An architect will not falsely or maliciously 
injure, directly or indirectly, the professional repu- 
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tation, prospects or business of a fellow architect. 
He will not attempt to supplant another architect 
after definite steps have been taken by a client 
toward his employment; nor will he undertake a 
commission for which another has been previously 
employed until he has determined that the original 
relation has been fairly and properly terminated. 

9. The American Institute of Architects has 
issued a Cireular of Information in regard to Com- 
petitions. An architect will take no part in a com- 
petition which does not include the provisions 
which experience has found to be necessary if the 
hest interests of the owner and of the architect are 
to be safeguarded. 

No set of rules can be framed which will partieu- 
larize all the duties of the architect in his various 
relations with his clients, with contractors, with 
his professional brethren and with the public. The 
principles that have been outlined should, however, 
together with such circulars and codes as the Insti- 
tute may from time to time promulgate, govern the 
conduct of members of the profession and should 
serve as a guide in circumstances other than those 
enumerated, Since adherence to these principles is 
the obligation of every member of the American 
Institute of Architects, any deviation therefrom is 
subject to discipline in proportion to its serious- 
ness. The Committee on Practice and the Judiciary 
Committee and finally the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects shall have sole 
power of interpreting these Principles of Profes 
sional Practice and their decisions shall be final, 
subject to the provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PRACTICES IN 
EASTERN CITIES 
Chicago Committee Reports on a Study of 
Schoolhousing and Construction in a 
Selected Group of Cities 
The Chicago board of education has received the 
report of a special committee assigned to the task 
of making a comprehensive study of schoolhousing 
and construction problems in a group of eastern 
cities, The itinerary of the committee included the 
cities of Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washingten, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
In each of the cities visited conferences were held 
with the school-board officials and the conferences 
were followed by visits and inspections of the newer- 
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type schools of recent construction. For compara- 
tive purpose and for later study, a great deal of 
data were collected concerning different types of 
buildings found in the various school systems. The 
fullest cooperation was extended to the committee 
by school-board officials in all the cities visited. 
The conclusions drawn and the recommendations 
made by the committee are based on the data 
secured from this survey and on information se- 
cured in conferences with school officials. 


The survey disclosed the fact that each city has 
been faced with the same situation as that which 
confronted the Chicago board of education in recent 
years—a lack of housing facilities—a shortage of 
permanent seating for school children arising from 
prewar as well as postwar conditions, and also from 
the greatly increased enrollment in the schools in 
recent years, especially in the high and technical 
schools, 


It was also noted that nearly every city has found 
it necessary to issue bonds for building-construc- 
tion purposes to meet the demand for schoolhousing. 
Most of these bond issues were for fixed amounts 
and spread over a period of years. 


In general, the type of construction adopted was 
that of reinforced concrete or a combination of re- 
inforced steel and tile arches of wall-bearing or 
skeleton type as the condition required. 

The majority of the buildings visited were three 
or four stories in height, with the exception of New 
York City, where a number were five stories or 
more in height. 


The increase in the cost of construction of the 
schools in the various cities was found to be on a 
par with the increase in the cost of construction in 
Chicago. The data showed that the cost of con- 
struction varied from 38 cents to 70 cents per cu. 
ft. for elementary-school buildings, the cost de- 
pending on the completeness of the buildings. The 
cost of high-school construction varied from 45 
cents to 55 cents per cu. ft. 

The study showed that there has been a trend 
toward standardization of school-building construc- 
tion and equipment. The opinion of architects was 
that a larger unit of school building is more eco- 
nomical in cost of construction than a smaller 
building; also that operation and maintenance of 
larger buildings are more economical than that of 
smaller buildings. 


The study of heating and ventilating systems 
showed that the central fan system with the split 
system of heating is still used in a majority of the 
school buildings. The central fan system furnished 
the required heating and ventilation and thermo- 
static control, and the split system of heating pro- 
vides for sufficient direct radiation to take care of 
the heat losses through infiltration. In a few 
buildings, the unit system of ventilation has been 
installed. The advisability of recirculating the air 
was discussed, with the result that some cities do 
not permit the employment of this method, while 
some school boards are opposed to it even where it 
is permissible. The recirculation system is eco- 
nomical in operation and reduces the coal consump- 
tion. 


The study of gymnasium equipment revealed that 
physical-education courses and equipment in the 
grade schools is so limited that it can be done with- 
out the use of apparatus. In a limited number of 
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school buildings, ceiling-hung apparatus has been 
installed. 

It appears to be a general practice in nearly all 
school systems in the east to provide limited lunch- 
room facilities for children in the elementary 
schools. The lunches consist of light food prepared 
in the cafeterias of nearby high or junior high 
schools and brought to the lunchrooms in thermos 
containers. The lunchroom accommodations con- 
sist of a small room equipped with tables and chairs 
and a kitchen equipped with a gas range, shelving, 
and a cupboard. 

A study of the maintenance and operation of 
school buildings showed that in the cities visited, 
engineers and custodians are paid on a direct salary 
basis instead of a contract basis, and that all 
helpers are employed and paid directly by the 
school board. In general, there are no fixed or set 
rules as to the number of cleanings required during 
the school year. Buildings are cleaned as often as 
necessary in order to pass muster and to satisfy the 
occupants of the building as well as the inspector in 
charge. In some cities the services of engineers and 
custodians were dispensed with during the summer 
months. 

In most of the cities considerable attention has 
been paid to the standardization of furniture and 
equipment installed in the buildings. It was found 
that the adoption of a standard system had simpli- 
fied the purchasing methods, lowered the cost of 
equipment, and eliminated much of the friction 
which arose between the business and educational 
departments. It was observed that rooms used for 
special activities, such as shopwork and domestic 
science, and nearly all departments of high schools 
and technical schools, had furniture and equip- 
ment of a high grade which was liberally supplied. 

The study disclosed the fact that present require- 
ments covering construction and equipment of Chi- 
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cago schools are not considered essential or neces- 
sary in other cities. An amendment of the present 
city ordinance will be prepared to more nearly 
meet the requirements of good school planning. 

As a result of its study, the committee has made 
the following recommendations: 

1. That the board adopt a standard type of 
building for elementary school buildings, to be 
planned to meet the necessary educational require- 
ments, the initial unit of such building to be three 
stories in height, without basement, and containing 
a total of 32 rooms and a gymnasium. 

2. That the board adopt an arrangement of 
rooms which will provide for future expansion and 
later additions without excessive cost. 

3. That the board locate school buildings on 
sites adaptable to landscaping and beautifying of 
grounds adjacent to and surrounding buildings. 

4. That the board make a study of the heating 
and ventilating systems with a view of standardiz- 
ing the mechanical equipment to insure greater effi- 
ciency and lower cost in operation. 

5. That the board make an investigation as to 
the need of installing ceiling-hung apparatus in 
gymnasiums of elementary schools. 

6. That the board make an investigation as to 
the advisability of providing limited lunchroom 
facilities for children in elementary schools. 

7. That the board make an investigation of the 
present system and operation of engineer-custodian 
service in the schools. 

8. That the board adopt a system of stand- 
ardization of furniture and equipment to be in- 
stalled in the schools. (This has been done in ele- 
mentary schools. ) 

9. That the board prepare an amendment to the 
present building sanitary code with a view of elimi- 
nating those requirements which tend to increase 
the construction cost of school buildings. 
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NEW YORK CITY ADOPTS RULES FOR 
CARE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


—The board of education of New York City has 
recently adopted a standard set of rules and regula- 
tions governing the care of school buildings and 
their equipment. The new rules are a direct result 
of the recent survey which disclosed the fact that 
there were no coordinated regulations for this 
branch of the school service. The work of prepar- 
ing the regulations was in charge of a committee 
consisting of Dist. Supt. John E. Wade, chairman; 
Charles G. Eichel, and Robert W. Rodman. 


In addition, two subcommittees aided in the 
work. One was a committee on ratings and stand- 
ards and the other was a committee on regulations. 

The booklet is comprehensive in the scope of its 
usefulness. It includes information, rules, and 
regulations concerning the supervision of school 
premises, the hours of service, the employment of 
assistants, general regulations, and those concern- 
ing fire prevention, emergency dismissals and acci- 
dents, information about contracts and _ repairs, 
school supplies and equipment, indoor and outdoor 
cleaning, holiday cleaning, and many other topics. 

Under the rules, the custodians or their assist- 
ants must be on duty every school day from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m, and on Sat- 
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urdays from 8 a.m. until noon. Their duties in- 
clude everything from instruction in the care of 
program clock systems to the supervision of the 
school grounds. The regulations provide that 
charges may be brought against the custodian- 
engineers and their staffs on such counts as in- 
subordination, unauthorized absence from duty, 
insufficient heating of building, lack of proper 
standards of cleanliness, and conduct unbecoming 
an employee of the board of education. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO POLICY AT DENVER 


—According to the Denver, Colorado, survey of 
1924, it is estimated that there will be needed in 
the period between 1926 and 1932, an expenditure 
of $5,530,000 for school buildings and equipment, 
and $1,145,500 for the purchase of sites and addi- 
tional playground space for older buildings. After 
a thorough study of the financial problems of the 
district, the board of education reached the de- 
cision that the community should be put as nearly 
as possible on a pay-as-you-go basis for school 
building. 

With this plan in view and to provide funds for 
the immediate erection of a needed unit of a junior 
high school in Park Hill, the board petitioned the 
state tax commission in October, 1926, for an in- 
crease of $500,000 in the levy over the amount 
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which the board could legally levy without recourse 
to the tax commission, the additional amount to be 
used for school buildings, with the understanding 
that if the grant were made by the commission, an 
equal amount would be available for building in 
each succeeding budget year. With the amount 
already available in the budget for capital expendi- 
tures, if the board’s petition had been granted in 
full by the tax commission, the total amount that 
would have been available for new buildings and 
equipment prior to December, 1932, would have 
been $3,615,000. If this policy had been carried out 
as outlined by the board, bond issues in the imme- 
diate future would have been small and there 
would have been a possibility of meeting the build- 
ing needs of the schools without the issuance of 
any bonds. 


Instead of granting the full request of the Den- 
ver board, the state tax commission allowed $281,- 
657 of the $500,000 asked for. This amount will 
place the school district partially on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. To put it completely on this basis the 
board would be obliged to ask the commission for 
an additional increase in the near future. 


~ Under the law, the board of education of Denver 
may increase the number of dollars raised by the 
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TP general and special levy five per cent in any given amount left from the five-per-cent increase to pro- mulate building needs which will result in large 
i year over the previous year. A part of this five per vide a building budget sufficient to put the schools bond issues. There is no more important school 
! cent is required to meet the normal growth of the on a pay-as-you-go basis. problem confronting the city. Denver should profit 
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Compulsory school attendance as a theory has 
been accepted by each of the states. The pres- 
ent laws effective on this subject are either of 
comparatively recent enactment or have been 
amended within the last decade. 
enactment or amendment are as follows: Two 
states, 1905; two, 1907; four, 1909; six, 1911; 
one, 1912; ten, 1913; one, 1914; nine, 1915; 
three, 1916; seven, 1917; and three, 1918.1 The 
receney of these enactments or amendments is 
evident, forty of them having been made since 
1910. 

A generally established principle in these at- 
tendance laws is that they shall be enforced by 
local officers. Local boards of education, local 
attendance officers, and local courts, such as 
justices of the peace, are usually designated in 
the laws as the authorities for their enforcement. 
It is the purpose of this inquiry to discover how 
the attendance laws, enforced by local officers, 
are operating at the present time. 

The sourees consulted for this information 
have been the reports of state and city super- 
intendents of schools, state school surveys, city 
school surveys, and publications of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. The most recent of these 
reports and publications have been referred to. 
They include 148 reports of state superintend- 
ents, 107 reports of city superintendents in 25 
cities in 17 states, 20 city school surveys, and 
12 state schoo] surveys. 

Local Enforcement a Failure 

From these sources it may be concluded that 
the enforcement of attendance laws by local 
officers is not satisfactory. Such is the state- 
ment in the North Carolina report.* It recom- 
mends a law providing for an adequately paid 
county attendance officer selected by the county 
board of education on the recommendation of 
the county superintendent and working under 
his direction. The Minnesota report discloses 
2 breakdown of the compulsory-attendance law 
due to the lack of enforeement:? “Administra- 
tion of the law is entirely in local hands, and 
henee is subject to all kinds of neighborhood 
limitations. It is doubtful whether the law will 
ever be effective until ultimate authority to 
direct its enforcement is placed in the state de- 
partment of education, and provision made for 
following it up throughout the state.” 

The Illinois report states that it has been 
apparent for many years that the compulsory- 
attendance law does not work effectively in small 
villages and rural districts:4 “No truant officer 
can be secured by the loeal school board in such 
duties. Those interested decided that the best 
solution was to have a county truant officer 
under the direction of the county superin- 
tendent.” 

The Indiana report relates the experience of 
that state with a new law which made the state 
directly responsible for the enforcement of at- 
tendance.5 This law which provides for a state 
attendance officer, and empowers the State At- 
tendance Board to fix the qualifications of 
county and city attendance officers, has greatly 
strengthened the personnel of the attendance 
officers. It has placed Indiana in the forefront 
in regular attendance.” 

The report of the year before is equally favor- 
able: “When school was opened early in Sep- 
tember, the pereentage of attendance was far 
in advance of our expectations. The school 
othcials were unable to chre for the many chil- 


‘Ross, School Attendance in the United States, 1920, 
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*Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, 1916-1918, Part I, p. 23. 
‘Biennial Report of the Department 

Minnesota, 1919-20, p. 11. 
*‘Thirty-third Biennial Report, 1918-1920, p. 61. 
"Report of the Department of Public Instruction, 

September 30, 1922, p. 3. 
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dren brought in through the efforts of these 
officers. Schools had to be reopened and new 
schools established.’ 


State Attendance Officer Recommended 
The Maine report implies that local enforce- 


ment has not been successful.? It recommends 
the appointment of a state attendance officer: 
“to be connected with the state superintendent’s 
office to cooperate with school superintendents, 
committees, and local attendance officers to the 
end that all children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen may give regular school attendance. 
There are in our state even yet a large number 
of children growing up in ignorance without 
educational opportunity, not realizing the 
necessity of school attendance, which will give 
us another crop of illiterates for the coming 
generation.” 

In Maryland, a supervisor of the rural schools 
in 1922 finds one of the difficulties in the en- 
forcement of compulsory-attendance laws to be 
the local justice of the peace, the sheriff, the 
constable.8 

The degree of the difficulty is stated in the 
report of the previous year: “The need for 
more attention to the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory-attendance law in the counties having 
more than 29 per cent of their children (5 and 
under 18) not attending any school is obvious.” 
Thirteen of the 23 counties of the state had 
more than 29 per cent of their children not 
attending.® 

The New York report cites cases of neglect 
by local officials to enforce the attendance law.” 
The state department of education withheld the 
apportionment of state school money from 12 
districts in 1915-16 for failure to enforce the 
provisions of the compulsory education and 
child-labor laws. Inspectors under the direction 
of the attendance division of the state depart- 
ment of education ascertained that in certain 
cities, villages, and rural districts, the compul- 
sory-attendance law was entirely disregarded.!! 

County Officer Recommended 

A county superintendent in New Jersey com- 
plains the lax enforcement of the compulsory- 
education law.12. This was due to the fact that 
the attendance officers are local officials and are 
unwilling to bring into court or even to serve 
warnings on their neighbors. Some of the local 
attendance officers had refused reappointment. 
The remedy recommended was the appointment 
of a county attendance officer for each county. 
The commissioner of education of New Jersey 
discussing the ineffectiveness of local enforce- 
ment of attendance writes: “It is asserted that 
there are cases where the attendance officers are 
appointed with the understanding that they are 
not to enforce the law to get the children into 
school and keep them there. 153 One 
defect of the present law is that the township 





*Report of the Department 
September 30, 1921, p. 47. 
‘Report of the State Superintendent, June 30, 1921, 


of Public Instruction, 


p. 22. 
SReport of the State Board of Education of the 
Public Schools of Maryland, July 31, 1922, p. 80. 

*Report of the State Board of Education of the 
Public Schools of Maryland, July 31, 1921, pp. 15, 16. 

“_ of Department of Education, 1917, Vol. 2, 
p. ' 

“Report of the Department of Education, 1922, p. 156. 

“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1920, p. 62. 

%Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1919, p. 89. 
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or district unit is not large enough. The local 
attendance officer is not likely to enforce the 
law against men whom he calls by their first 
names, and the result is that the law is laxly 
enforced or not enforced at all.” 

“What we need is an attendance bureau at 
Trenton whose sole business would be to give 
its attention to the prevention of this enormous 
waste in dollars and cents, to say nothing of 
the waste in education which is caused by inade- 
quate enforcement of the compulsory-education 
laws. . . . . Steps should be taken at once 
to remedy what seems to be our greatest de- 
fect.”14 


Local enforcement is responsible for districts 
of low attendance in New Hampshire: “There 
are districts where a low ideal of attendance is 
held by school-board and truant officers. . . 
School officers permit absences to accumulate 
and negligent parents to make school attend- 
ance of little importance.”15 


The experience of Nevada is stated as follows: 
“The law reads nicely and is effective in the 
large towns and cities, but in the rural sections 
it is a dead letter, and will remain so as long 
as the initiative for the enforcement is in the 
hands of the trustees.16 They simply will not 
swear out warrants for the arrest of their neigh- 
ee If the superintendent had the 
judicial power to summon the parent or 
guardian of truant children directly before a 


‘district court for adjustment of the trouble, 


there would be little cause for further com- 
plaint.” 


A similar indictment occurs in the South 
Dakota report: “Almost entirely the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory-attendance law is in 
the hands of the local authorities who often are 
not interested in education and in some cases 
are not in sympathy with it. Hence, they do 
not see their duty clearly when it comes to 
taking active steps to see that children of school 
age are regularly in attendance at school. The 
state should have the right of demanding a 
change of venue in these cases to the circuit 
court and the penalty provided for by law 
should be sufficiently severe so that it would not 
pay from a financial standpoint to keep children 
out of school to perform various tasks at home. 

. . . The right to excuse from regular at- 
tendance at school should be placed in the hands 
of the county superintendent, rather than in 
the hands of the district board, except in cases 
of the larger cities. . . . . In many cases, 
the enforcement of law by local authorities is a 
failure,”17 

Suggest State Intervention 

The state superintendent of Texas recom- 
mends that provision be made that supervisors 
of the state department of education in visiting 
the different counties and districts of the state 
shall report to the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction as to whether the compulsory- 
attendance law is enforced, or not, and give to 
that officer power to require enforcement where 
this duty is neglected by local authorities.18 
In the report of West Virginia, also, it is recom- 
mended that state oversight of local officials be 
provided. It is urged that the appointment of 
truant officers be made compulsory on boards 
of education, and that a state attendance officer 
be provided whose duty it would be to supervise 
attendance throughout the state.!9 


MIbid, p. 91. 

bReport of the State 
Hampshire, 1922, p. 105. 

16Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Instruction, 1917-18, p. 59 

17Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
Instruction, 1918-1920, pp. 10 and 11. 

184 Handbook of Information as to 
Texas, 1918-1922, Bulletin 157, p. 74. 

Report of the State Superintendent of Schools, June 
30, 1924, p. 67. 
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Among the needs of the county-school systems 
of Wisconsin is mentioned a more extended 
application of the compulsory-education law 
with adequate provisions for its enforcement.”? 
A state attendance department is held to be 
essential properly to administer the attendance 
law in Wisconsin.*! Such a department, how- 
ever, would not relieve local authorities of their 
legal responsibilities. Even with such an or- 
ganization, convictions under a criminal code 
would be difficult to obtain. The Georgia report 
states that the attendance law should be obeyed 
more fully than it is. In that state, 100,000 
children are not even enrolled in school ; 200,000 
additional children are not in daily attendance. 
. . . . The figures for white children alone 
show that 117,104 children on an average are 
out of school every day. The per cent for col- 
ored children is greater still.?* 

State surveys have found local enforcement 
inadequate. The Oklahoma survey commission 
recommends as follows: “As soon as the state 
and county departments are properly staffed, a 
division of school attendance should be estab- 
lished in the state department, which should 
work with and through the county departments 
of education.**> The responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the compulsory-education law 
should be assumed by this division.” 


Local Authorities Derelict 

The Arkansas survey found local enforce- 
ment lacking: “Observation and data both in- 
dicate that the comparative indifference of the 
country people to the need of educating the 
children and laxness in the enforcement of the 
compulsory-attendance law are resulting in the 
continuance rather than in the eradication of 
illiteracy among rural people.” 


“In but one city visited was the compulsory 
school law strictly enforced. . . . Thou- 
sands of children are not attending school, first, 
because their parents do not realize the value 
and necessity for education, and, second, because 
the school authorities are derelict in the per- 
formance of their duty to enforce the law.”4 

The Alabama survey, finding a low rate of 
enrollment and irregular attendance, recom- 
mends that provision be made for a chief at- 
tendance officer as member of the state depart- 
ment of education.*5 


Local nonenforcement is discovered by the 
Ohio Survey: “The field study indicates (uw) 
that truancy is very common in rural dis- 
tricts; (b) that many rural and village districts 
do not attempt to enforce the compulsory-at- 
tendance law; (c) that many districts are either 
hostile or indifferent to the enforcement of this 
law; (d) that many districts including some 
village districts employ no truant officers.”26 


The Kentucky survey states that the com- 
pulsory school law fixed age limits and a yearly 
minimum attendance requirement but made no 
provisions for enforcement through attendance 
officers: “School trustees were expected to en- 


force the law, which, of course, they seldom did 
or could,.”27 


This survey, too, found weakness in the 
county and magisterial courts as enforcement 
agencies: “County judges and magistrates are 
so intimately connected with local affairs, and 
are under so many personal obligations that 
they cannot be relied on to prosecute their 
neighbors for failure to send their children to 
school.”’28 


“Biennial Report of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1918-1920. p. 1. 

“~Biennial Report, 1922-1924, p. 20. 

“Annual School Report, 1922, p. 17. 

Bulletin, 1923, No. 14, U. S. Bureau of Education, 


. 67. 

Bulletin, 1923, No. 10, U. S. Bureau of 
pp. 34. 42. 

Bulletin, Alabama Survey, p. 99. 
2Ohio State School Survey, 1914, p. 262. 
27Kentucky Survey, 1921, p. 91. 

*Tbid. p. 92. 
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The Virginia survey commission stated that 
the percentage of children who were attending 
school in Virginia with sufficient regularity to 
make real training possible was alarmingly 
small.29 It recommended that county school 
boards should be empowered to employ attend- 
ance officers.30 


Elective Officers Inefficient 

The South Dakota survey discovered diff- 
culties of enforcement by local officials who held 
their positions by election. For the rural 
schools, the county superintendent was ex-officio 
truant officer. Enforcement of the law de- 
pended on the superintendent’s initiative and 
fearlessness. The votes of the people were cast 
in the biennial elections for or against the 
county superintendent, which made enforcement 
a difficult matter to handle. Of the 64 superin- 
tendents, 35 reported the law well enforced; 5 
reported that it was not enforced in their 
counties; and 24 declared that it was not as 
well enforced as it might be.3! The solution 
offered by the survey was a reorganization of 
the county system, whereby a county board of 
education would elect the county superintend- 
ent, so that he would be responsible to them and 
would have sufficient assistance to enforce com- 
pulsory attendance. In addition, state respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of attendance was 
to be assumed through the state department of 
publie instruetion which would work through 
the county boards of education.32 

The explanation given in the Colorado sur- 
vey for the very great difference between the 
number of days school is taught, and the actual 
attendance, is laxity in the enforcement of the 
attendance law :33 

“School directors can searcely be expected to 
eneounter the danger of having trouble with 
their neighbors in an effort to foree their chil- 


“Virginia Survey, 1919, p. 23. 
“Tbid. p. 76. 

“South Dakota Survey, p. 41. 
“=Tbid. p. 48. 

8Colorado Survey, p. 60. 
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THE TEACHER SPEAKS 
By a Milwaukee Schoolman 


It is not ours to plan and build 
The edifices of steel and stone 
That stand, as if some god had willed, 
Great towers of Babel, vast and lone. 
Yet great as is the builder’s art, 
Workers in steel and stone and sand, 
Ours is still the greater part; 
We build the future with our hand. 


It is not ours to dream and mold 

The marble’s hidden form and face, 
Like him (famed Phidias) of old, 

Who carved his dreams in chiseled grace. 
Yet great as is the sculptor’s art, 

Craftsman in marble and granite white, 
Ours is still the greater part; 

We mold destiny by our might. 


It is not ours to grace the page 

With trenchant prose or faultless rhyme, 
A Shakespeare writing for the stage, 

A Milton’s epic deep, sublime. 
Yet great as is the author’s art, 

Writer of wisdom’s deathless scrolls, 
Ours is still the greater part; 

We write upon immortal souls. 


It is not ours to wield the brush 
That spreads the glowing colors’ sheen, 
A Turner painting morn’s first blush, 
A Raphael at his saints serene. 
Yet great as is the painter’s art, 
Workers on canvas with colors rife, 
Ours is still the nobler part; 
We lend color to human life. 


Oh, teacher mine, deem not our task 
Inconsequential, mean, or low; 
A higher mission none could ask, 
A nobler mission ever know. 
Yes, great is the builder’s and sculptor’s art; 
Great the author’s and painter’s might; 
-Yet ours is still the greatest part; 
’Tis ours to guide the child aright. 
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dren to attend school regularly. Experience in 
this and other states indicates that when the 
authority is too localized the law is not apt to 
be enforced. . . . . A special questionary was 
sent to county superintendents requesting in- 
formation regarding the enforcement of the 
compulsory-attendance law. Of 38 who replied 
to this inquiry, 20 (over 50 per cent) reported 


‘no enforcement or only partial enforcement of 


the law outside of first-class districts... . . 
The enforcement should be in the hands of 
county truant officers instead of local district 
officers, and teachers should be required to 
notify the county superintendents of all unex- 
plained continued absences.”4 

The staff in the Texas survey report unsatis- 
factory enforcement: “There is no doubt on 
the part of the survey staff that more adequate 
provision should be made to provide for com- 
pulsory attendance. In many communities a 
very full attendance is obtained, but there are 
others in which but little, if any, effort is made 
to secure the attendance of all who are of com- 
pulsory school age.’ 

A similar conclusion was reached in an in- 
vestigation made by the children’s bureau in 
cotton-growing areas of Texas. It quotes the 
state commissioner of labor as follows: “Our 
compulsory school-attendance law is very defec- 
tive in many respects, and its enforcement in a 
majority of the counties of the state is never 
seriously attempted. The method provided for 
its enforcement is cumbersome and ineffective, 
and except in some of the larger cities of the 
state, it has had no appreciable effect in raising 
the percentage of attendance in schools of chil- 
dren within the compulsory age.”36 

Tn an investigation of juvenile delinquency in 
New York, the United States Children’s Bureau 
concluded that the elimination of the justice of 
the peace as a judge and probation officer was 
needed.37 It gave also an explanation for non- 
enforcement of the attendance law by local 
officials: “Town school authorities are in gen- 
eral not inclined to enforce the truancy law, 
except when obliged to do so by the state educa- 
tion department. The explanation is simple— 
it is often neighborly feeling. Can a man who 
is a school trustee say to his friend and neigh- 
bor—‘John, if you keep that boy of yours out of 
school another day, I’ll have you before the 
justice of the peace (another mutual friend and 
neighbor) and have you fined ten dollars?? And 
then, even if this trustee does have the courage 
of his convictions, perhaps the justice of the 
peace will not have, and instead of roundly 
fining neighbor John will let him off with some 
good advice. Sometimes the trustees tell the 
teachers they must accept any excuse that the 
children bring.’’38, 

Three Recommendations 

The obvious conclusions from this inquiry 
are: 

(1) The enforcement of school-attendance 
laws when placed entirely in the hands of local 
officers is not successful. 

(2) The states which provide state attend- 
ance officials to bring charges in cases of non- 
attendance secure most improvements in the 
attendance of children on instruction. 


(3) Courts other than, or in addition to. 
local justices of the peace should be designated 
by law as having authority in attendance eases. 

If state legislatures mean that the attendance 
laws must be complied with, it is suggested that 
the passage of laws conforming to these conclu- 
sions will bring about great improvements in 
attendance. 


“Tbid. p. 61. 

*Texas Educational 1925, Vol. I. 
p. 222. 

“Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 134, 1924, p. 21. 

Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 32, 1918, p. 9. 

8Tbid. p. 38. 
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Eleven Salary Problems 

Practically all present-day discussions of 
teachers’ maximum salaries, whether in Revere 
or elsewhere, involve certain common considera- 
tions or questions which are more or less con- 
troversial. Among these are (1) the size of 
salaries or maximums for the elementary, 
junior - high - school, and_ senior - high - school 
groups, respectively; (2) salary differences as 
between men and women teachers (especially in 
the ‘junior- and _ senior-high-schoo] groups); 
(3) the length of service required for attaining 
the maximums; (4) the number of years of 
preparation; (5) professional training in serv- 
ice; (6) the value of the service of men and 
women; (7) the comparative importance and 
difficulty of service in the three divisions—ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and senior high 
school; (8) supply and demand; (9) equal pay 
for equal work, (applying especially to junior- 
and senior-high-school groups), and (10) .de- 
gree of permanency of service, i. e., the probable 
length of service of men and women. Another 
one which must be considered by the school 
committee and superintendent of schools is (11) 
the ability of the city to pay. 

Let us examine the above considerations as 
affecting the general subject of maximums, with 
particular reference to the Revere problems. 

(1) The three salary levels. The weight of 
custom is overwhelmingly on the side of three 
levels of maximums for the elementary, junior- 
high-school, and_ senior-high-school groups. 
Justice and the welfare of the schools from an 
educational viewpoint bear evidence to support 
the theory of a single basic salary maximum for 
all teachers in all grades from the primary 
through the senior high school for those having 
the minimum educational and professional re- 
quirements now applying to the primary grades. 
The only justifiable difference in salary is the 
difference in number of years of training and in 
ability rather than because of membership in a 
particular teaching group. There appear to be 
no strong reasons even in New Engiand for in- 
creasing the difference between the elementary- 
and senior-high-school maximums from the pres- 
ent $300 to $500 as proposed by the teachers’ 
committee. Moreover there is no evidence for 
increasing the difference between the junior- 
high-school and the senior-high-school maxi- 
mums from the present difference of $200 to the 
recommended difference of $300. There are 
but small differences between the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, subject-matter content, teaching 
methods, problems of discipline, ete., of the 
sixth-grade teacher as compared with those of 
the seventh-grade teacher, although one is an 
elementary and the other a junior-high teacher. 
The same statement is true as between the 
ninth-year teacher (third-year junior high 
school) and the tenth-year teacher (first-year 
senior high school). 


(2) Salary differences beiween men and 
women will be considered under the head of 
equal pay. 

(3) Length of service preceding maximum 
salaries. Automatic annual increases of $100 
to the beginning salary until the maximum is 
reached is the usual custom. The principle of 
a graded schedule of salaries provides for the 
recognition of the value of continued service. 
The length of time required and the amount of 
the automatic annual increases are dependent 
upon each other. They vary, but do not affect 
the principle. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The present discussion of teachers’ 
salaries is the conclusion of a study prepared by Mr. W. C. 
McGinnis, superintendent of schools at Revere, Mass. The 
first part of it appeared in the JOURNAL for October. 


Factors in Fixing Maximum Teachers’ Salaries 


(Concluded from October) 


(4) Point four was considered with point 
one. One of the steck arguments of the senior- 
high-teachers group for a higher maximum 
salary is the greater number of years of prepa- 
ration of the first group. This suggestion loses 
much of its force when we consider the case of 
the junior-high-school teachers who teach col- 
lege-preparatory and normal-school preparatory 
subjects and who are required to have the same 
number of years of preparation that the senior- 
high-school teachers have. The third year of 
junior high school differs not at all from the 
first year of senior high school, in any particu- 
lar that requires less education, less professional 
training, and less ability in the teachers. To 
make the dividing line between the highest and 
next division of maximums correspond with the 
dividing line between the second and third 
junior-high-school years would tend to injure 
the morale and efficiency of the junior-high- 
school unit because of dissatisfaction among the 
teachers. 

(5) Professional training in_ service is 
always a part of merit systems of salary in- 
creases. Data available from the history of 
merit systems show that the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. Professional training 
under compulsion results in dissatisfaction on 
the part of the teachers. Professional-improve- 
ment courses are taken for the sake of financial 
benefit rather than because of a desire for addi- 
tional professional power. Under a system of 
direct financial reward for taking professional 
courses, there is a tendency to select those 
courses which give the greatest number of 
credits toward the merit-increase requirements. 
The director of a New England summer school 
is authority for the statement that the teacher 
in the merit-inerease system has a tendency to 
look for easy courses regardless of the bearing 
they have upon her work. That a merit system 
is not needed in Revere for the purpose of 
stimulating professional training in service is 
evident from data in the superintendent’s re- 
ports, showing that more than 92 per cent of the 
present teaching force have taken professional 
courses while teaching in Revere. But profes- 
sional improvement might well be recognized 
through a super-maximum. 

(6) The comparative value of the services of 
men and women te:chers is in controversy only 
as a result of applying custom, prejudice, and 
opinion, rather than reason to the solution of 
the problem. As a matter of fact, young in- 
experienced women teachers meet the tests of 
good teaching both in regard to methods and 
results better than do young inexperienced men 
teachers. This is not a matter of opinion; it is 
a matter of tested experience. There is no dif- 
ference between the value of the service of ex- 
perienced men and women teachers. 

That “men are needed as teachers to overcome 
the danger of the feminization of the schools” 
is a familiar statement. Before the recent war 
the writings of several Americans on this sub- 
ject were widely copied in England and the pop- 
ular English coneeption of American boys and 
young men was that of undersized, mild-man- 
nered, “effeminate” male individuals. When 
the first A. E. F. troops marched through the 
streets of London, the British lined up along the 
line of march looked in vain for signs of the 
bad influence of feminine teaching. 

No Difference in Value 

(7) Relative importance of three school 
levels. The relative importance of elementary-, 
junior-high-school, and senior-high-school teach- 
ing simply does not exist. All of the essential 
elements in any result are of equal importance. 
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To ask whether senior-high-school teaching is 
more important in preparing a boy for college 
than junior-high-school work is the same as to 
ask which factor is the more-important in the 
problem 2 X 4= 8. 

(8) The law of supply and demand cannot 
be changed, but its forces can be regulated. 
There is a popular opinion that it is more diffi- 
cult to find men teachers than women. ‘As affect- 
ing Revere the forces of the law of supply and 
demand make no difference as between relative 
number of applicants for teaching positions. 
The number of male applicants during 1927 for 
junior- and senior-high-school positions repre- 
sent a much higher per cent of the number of 
men teachers now in service than in the case of 
women applicants and women teachers. 

(9) Equal pay for equal work has been con- 
sidered, in part, above. This slogan doesn’t 
always apply to specific cases. Regardless of 
whether coaching a football team is of equal, 
less, or greater importance, it is a fact that such 
teaching demands special skill, training, experi- 
ence, and certain physical characteristics in the 
teacher of athletics which are not required of 
the other teachers. 


(10) Permanence of service. The only data 
by which the relative degree of permanency of 
service, which is what is really meant by the 
vague term, length of service, are the data re- 
garding the length of service of men and women 
teachers in the past, up to the present time. So 
closely related to the question of permanency of 
service and its relation to the new maximums 
recommended by the salary committee that it 
might be included in it, is the question of the 
ability of the city to retain men teachers under 
the present maximum. From data collected 
from several cities, which it is not necessary to 
quote in detail, it is found that a larger per 
cent of men entering the teaching profession re- 
main ten or more years than is the case with 
women. Marriage of women teachers is the 
reason for this. From this fact many school 
authorities conclude that men teachers should 
receive higher salaries than women in like posi- 
tions. The reasoning is faulty because of two 
very important things: (1) The data deal in 
per cents, not in the actual numbers of men and 
of women in the _ ten-or-more-years’-service 
groups. (2) The men are designated the long- 
service group and the women the short-service 
group without sufficient sifting of the data. 

Examination of the data shows that the long 
service group is not made up of men, but is 
made up of both men and women, and the num- 
ber of men in the group is less than the number 
of women. In Revere the number of elemen- 
tary, junior-high-school and senior-high-schoo] 
teachers who have served the city ten years or 
more is 104. This is the long-service group. 
Of this group 4 are men and 100 are women. 


If permanency of service is to be a determin- 
ing factor in adopting salary maximums, then, 
it is clear that an arbitrary exclusion of women 
from the long-service group is an error. Per- 
manency of service is determined by the actual 
number of years of service, not by sex. 


B. sed on the foregoing, Mr. McGinnis recom- 
mended the following revised scale of salaries: 


The Recommendations 
(1) That first maximums be established for 
the classroom teachers as follows: 
a) Elementary grades ........... $1,600 
b) Junior-high-school grades ...... 1,700 
c) Senior-high-school grades 1,900 
(2) That second maximums be established as 
follows: 
a) Elementary grades ...........$1,800 
(Concluded on Page 140) 
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The Length of the Junior-High-School Day 


A study recently completed governing the 
length of the junior-high-school day gives the 
results of a survey of 81 cities of the country 
having a population of from 30,000 to 100,000. 
The study shows that the median length of the 
school day, exclusive of noon and recess periods, 
is 5 hours and 45 minutes, which is practically 
the same for the smaller cities as for the larger 


ones. 


Of the 81 cities, 23 report that they give 
some time for recess. Ten of these cities are in 
Massachusetts. The median length of such 
time is about 20 minutes. 

All but 9 of the 81 cities report that they give 
some time to the noon period. The median 
length of time for this period is one hour. 

A total of 18 cities provide noon periods of 
25 to 30 minutes, and 39 cities have periods of 


Recesses 








Length of Total Length of 
Noon Periods Recess Periods Time of Time of 
in Minutes Number of in Minutes Opening School eae School 
1 2 3 4 5 
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RIED, 6.0.6. 6.4.0 60ieeecansaeaaeean 70 8 :25 3:20 
Oklahoma: 
CE 45. 5 5.8.519.454 05.094 '0:3O9: 568 45 9:00 3:30 
ED STE 60 44 50.408. c0neeeows 3 9:00 3:45 
Pennsylvania: 
ME 6.6.6 066:04.6:0.600442000000"68 20 8:30 2:40 
So tee Used das aN A Ree ae Ss 30 8 330 3:00 
DP E54) 6.00.63. 6.45s awe 640440 aed ae 30 8:30 2 :30 
DEE oi cicu tcscidesbeitasenees 60 8:45 3:30 
EE $.55:044¢sassau views eesaeds 90 8 :40 3:40 
IN 5c cuakaseaneiaaeevaseas 60 8:40 3:40 
UTS GS sci seed staeesastnesessee™ 90 8:30 4:00 
Rhode Island: 
EE, Sods osaduveansaboadena’ 30 1 5 8:30 3:00 
Tennessee: ‘ 
INL 555-5, taesa vices dee sew ee 30 lactivity period 40 8 :30 3:30 
NT 66s. 5:4 05:4:0.900A LIAS ase 30 o. a 8:20 2:45 
Texas: 
INE 6.3.55 4.0540dbessudeuseawen 20 os 8:30 3:00 
ED e546 ssc deuntasseeeuseande 6 1 15 8:30 3:30 
MNOS hig sc veassseis0ea es eaeasaden 45 8:30 3:15 
Utah: 
NE UW a doce Gwin ed uae ceedaes 60 8 :30 3:30 
Virginia: 
I 6 5s o05 465 ENEWS KS RO' Ss 30 9 :00 3:00 
West Virginia: 
I iss. eeareesesanaedeeed 60 Brief rest periods 8:30 3:30 
rere 60 + o- 8:30 3:30 
Wisconsin: . 
x ccivedesaveeews aera vas 90 8:15 3:45 
ES V0 iss s.v-db GaSe ea CES ESE O8%s 90 8:40 4:00 
EY 8565000 dee eseteneeevesees +s s ae eee cece 
CEE 53145: 22cadeeeades s7ekeses 120 2 20 8:30 3:30 
NS rads avs adbasresescane wats 90 ee ne 8:45 4:00 


*Five minutes between periods; +5 minutes for changing classes; $15 minutes for physical exercise; 30 min- 


utes for lunch, 


“The periods vary in the different schools according to the needs of each building.” 
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LULA LEIGH PICKETT, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Superior, Wis. 


60 minutes or more. In 5 cities, the recess 
periods are from 25 to 35 minutes, and in one 
city they are 40 minutes in length. Six cities 


report recess periods of less than 20 minutes. 


THE CONTROL OF SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS IN SIOUX CITY 


—Criticisms are frequently directed to the 
superintendent’s office complaining about the 
number of entertainments which are given in 
some of the schools. The criticism is often 
made by teachers that entertainments conflict 
with the regular work of the school, with the 
result that teachers and departments find their 
work set aside for rehearsals or various sorts of 
preparation. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, under the direction of 
Supt. M. G. Clark, an effort has been made to 
standardize the number of entertainments that 
may be given in junior and senior high schools, 
and to standardize the dates on which they are 
given in such a way that they will be evenly 
distributed through the year, without bringing 
any unnecessary burden at any particular time. 
It is planned to adopt the same plan in the 
grade schools in order that the number of enter- 
tainments may be kept within certain limits. 

It is pointed out that in the elementary 
schools and junior high schools, entertainments 
should be given from the regular material of 
schoolwork. Singing, speaking, and dramatiza- 
tion make up a part of the regular work and 
may well be used for school entertainments. 
Meetings of the parent-teacher associations 
should be regarded as an opportunity to bring 
parents into contact with the regular work. 

Special entertainments given for money- 
making or other purposes should be limited to 
not more than one in each semester in elemen- 
tary schools, and two in the junior and senior 
high schools. Holiday programs, special-oceasion 
programs, and others of a like nature are a part 
of the schoolwork and do not fall into the 
money-making group. 

Under the regulations, no child may be asked 
to take part in more than one program during 
the half-year, and the student body should be 
so studied that each child is given an oppor- 
tunity to appear at some time during the year. 

In working out special money-making enter- 
tainments of any kind, principals are asked to 
guard against undue interference with the regu- 
lar schoolwork. The matter of school enter- 
tainments should be so controlled that they 
become a means whereby the schools may legiti- 
mately keep in touch with the public. 

In each case, principals are asked to arrange 
the entertainments to be given in their build- 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Making a High-School Schedule 


H. B. Weaver, Principal of the High School, New Kensington, Pa. 


One of the most important duties of a high- 
school principal is the making of the schedule 
of recitations and the assignment of pupils to 
the classes. Class schedules must vary on account 
of local school conditions. However, the mak- 
ing of the schedule is no small problem and the 
proper arrangement of classes is worthy of most 
careful consideration. The assignment of 
pupils to classes is again a problem that takes 
considerable time and care. No principal should 
attempt to open school without having arranged 
the schedule of recitations and having made 
proper provision for assigning the pupils to 
classes. 

The numerical method as outlined here has 
been used in schools with enrollments varying 
from 500 to 1,000 pupils. About six weeks be- 
fore the end of the semester, registration blanks 
are distributed to pupils enrolled in the high 
school and all pupils in the eighth grade ready 
for promotion. Previously, at a special teach- 
ers’ meeting the method of registration is ex- 
plained to all seection-room teachers. The 
various courses of study are explained with de- 
tailed statements regarding the subjects offered 
regularly, as well as the electives. During one 
of the regular room-assembly periods the reg- 
istration blanks are distributed to the pupils 
by the section-room teachers. The pupils are 
allowed to keep these blanks for approximately 
one week, when all must be returned to the 
seetion-room teacher for approval. On _ this 
blank the pupil fills in the subject and the year. 
The following will serve as an example of the 
blank generally used: 


ENROLLMENT BLANK 


(itt). ine ae Se 
(Last name first) 


Course Assembly Room 





CLASS NUMBER 
(Do not write here) 





Laboratory Periodss 





Assembly Room for Next Semester. 





Return this Form to the Assembly-Room Teacher before May lst 


The Abo Schedule is Approved by. 
ata ” Assembly-Room Teacher 


After the registration sheets have been ap- 


proved by the section-room teachers, they are~ 


sent to the office of the principal. Here all 
blanks are assembled by classes and the students’ 
selection of subjects is summarized. This sum- 
mary now shows the exact number of pupils for 
all subjects for the next semester. From this 
information the exact number of classes may 
be determined, 

Since the exact number of classes is known, 
the number of teachers for the school may be 
determined by dividing the total number of 
classes by the average number of classes taught 
by the teachers. If the summary of students’ 
selections of subjects requires the distribution 
into 150 different classes and every instructor 
teaches five periods per day, thirty teachers will 
be required. 

The next step is the actual making of the 
class schedule. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
method is the use of a regular size of drawing 
board with a sheet of drawing paper attached 
and marked off horizontally into as many spaces 
as there will be class periods during the day and 
vertically into as many spaces as the number 
of teachers determined upon for the school. 
After the lines have been drawn, enter in every 





block or square, numbers as given in the illus- 
tration below, beginning with the first column: 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17; second column, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27; third column, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37; fourth column, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, ete. 





SCHEDULE OF RECITATIONS 
Miss Miss Miss Miss Miss 
PERIOD Brown Prost Howe Frech Hawk 
Pirst Eng I Eng VI S.H. Eng IV Lang II 
11 21 31 41 101 
Second 3.H. Eng II Eng I Eng IV Lang II 
12 22 
Third Eng I Eng II Eng I Eng IV S.H. 
13 23 33 43 103 
Pourth Eng III Eng II Eng I S.H. Lang II 
14 
Pifth Eng III Eng II Eng I Eng VII Lang III 
15 25 35 45 105 
Sixth S.H. S.H. Eng I Eng VII S.H. 
16 26 6 6 
Seventh Eng III S.H. 3.H. S.H. Lang III 
17 27 37 47 107 
Note: The above is part of a high-school schedule. 


It does not show all of the regularly scheduled English 
classes and but one of the language classes. “S. H. 
as an abbreviation used for study hall. 


The various subjects are now assigned to the 
teachers, and the teacher’s name placed at the 
head of the column. This can be done either 
by writing the names of the subjects in the 
squares or by writing them on small, cut squares 
of paper and then attaching them by means 
of thumb-tacks in the proper space or period. 
The latter method seems to be the more prac- 
tical, as it enables one to make the frequently 
necessary changes on account of conflicts, with- 
out erasures. In assigning the class subjects 
there will be less conflicts if the senior-class 
subjects, or those subjects in which there is but 
one class, are assigned first. 

The class schedule being completed, the work 
of assigning the pupils to classes is now begun. 
After the registration blanks have been prop- 
erly sorted there will be combinations of sub- 
ject selections by the pupils in all classes that 
“an be assigned to one group. For example, 
there may be in the freshman class 60 registra- 
tions for the commercial course, with French I 
as an elective. Two groups of this number may 





ROY P. WISEHART, 


Stute Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Roy P. Wisehart, on September 2, was appointed 
state superintendent of schools of Indiana, to succeed Mr. 
Charles Miller. 

Mr. Wisehart is a native of Indiana and was graduated 
from Indiana University in 1910. Following his graduation, 
he taught for three years in the rural schools and Jater 
became assistant principal in the Morristown High School, 
and in 1915 was made principal of the Pendleton High 
School. In 1919 he was appointed principal of the Union 
City High School and in the following January, became 
superintendent of the school system, succeeding O. H. 
Greist. 

Mr. Wisehart holds a master of arts degree given by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for professional 
work taken in summer courses from 1923 to 1926. He also 
completed a summer course at the University of Wisconsin. 





be 61 






be made and assigned as a solid block for the 
entire day. This means that a group will travel 
together the entire day in classes and study 


halls. Suppose they are assigned to the fol- 
lowing classes and study halls: French I, class 
154; English I, class 13; Vocational Civies, 
class 517; Business Training, class 406; study 
halls 31, 12, and 45. Thirty pupils have now 


been assigned to the above classes and study 
halls. Interpreted, the above pupil’s schedule 
of daily recitations would read as follows: 

IPR BOTIOG osc cicicavicscee Study Hall 31. 

MOCORG HOFIOd, ..2.6ccccccs Study Hall 12. 

EE BONIS 04:66 isc aeeees English I, class 18. 

POUPCh POFIO....cvccscsce French I, class 154. 

ee ONO 56 6086404800 Study Hall 45. 

We NINE 6.6-64:5-644.4008 88 Business Training, class 406 
WOVEMCM DOTIOG «6c cc ccicasc Vocational civics, class 517. 


Reading from the first period to the last it 
will be noted that all study halls and classes 
are numbered according to the class period. 
The last digit of each of the numbers indicates 
the class period and the first number, or num- 
bers, indicates the teacher and subject. Thus, 
class 154 recites the fourth period and is taught 
by teacher 15. A very practical method for 
using the class numbers is to number all English 
classes from 11 to 100; modern language and 
Latin classes from 101 to 200; mathematics 
classes from 201 to 300; science classes from 
301 to 400; commercial classes from 401 to 500; 
social-science or history classes from 501 to 
600, and all vocational subjects from 601 to 
700. The reader will then realize that class 154 
is numbered in the language series and is, there- 
fore, a class in one of the languages. The 
person assigning the pupils to classes can readily 
determine whether he has assigned the pupil 
for every period in the day; by counting through 
the class and study-hall numbers. If the last 
digits of the study-hall and class numbers in- 
clude all numbers from one to seven, the sched- 
ule of class recitations is complete and there 
are no conflicts. 

If pupils are grouped according to intelligence 
ratings, the assignments to classes may be made 
in the same manner as the above described cases. 
There will be, of course, a number of irregulars, 
or students who are pursuing odd combinations 
of subjects. All such cases must be scheduled 
individually. After all the pupils have been 
scheduled, the blanks are turned over to a clerk 
for copying class and study-hall rolls so that 
each teacher may be furnished with a complete 
roster of pupils to appear in the classes and 
study halls. 

After the class schedule of recitations has 
been completed and the pupils have been 
assigned to classes, the classroom schedule sheet 
is made from the class schedule. The various 
classes are assigned to rooms according to the 
adaptability of the room to the special type of 
work and the size of the class. After these 
assignments have been made, the classes for all 
the rooms are listed in the following manner: 

CLASSROOM SCHEDULE 


Room Number Classes 


105 231, 232, 233, 314, 417, 515, 516 
106 17, 104, 105, 106, 213, 311, 312 
107 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 217 
108 101, 102, 103, 404, 407, 605, 606 ° 


Every teacher is supplied with a copy of the 
schedule and a copy is posted on all bulletin 
boards. By means of the classroom schedule 
the pupils are able to find the classrooms for 
the various assignments. 


On the opening day of school the original 
registration blank is returned to the pupil with 
the class and study-hall-number assignments 
marked in the class-number column. As soon 
as the pupil receives this sheet, he has full 
instructions for his work during the semester. 
If he desires to make any change in the subjects 
assigned or the periods assigned for the classes, 
he must go to the principal’s office and there 
present the original registration blank before 
any change can be made. In the writer’s ex- 
perience not more than five per cent of the 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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School Finances in a Small Ohio City 


R. A. Walls, Superintendent of Schools, Kent, Ohio 


Under a new law passed in Ohio at the 1925 
session of the legislature and amended at the 
1927 session, all boards of education are re- 
quired to set up a school budget, by items, in 
asking for funds. 

This budget is reported to the county budget 
commission, composed of the county auditor, 
county treasurer, and prosecuting attorney. As 
the law works out, the county auditor in most 
counties is the budget commission. The budget 
commission certifies back to the city board of 
education the amount of money to be received. 

Under the new law in Ohio the successive 
steps in budget making are as follows: 

1. Before July 15 of any year the local board 
of education must adopt a budget for the suc- 
ceeding calendar year under three heads: 

a) General Fund—operating expenses, in- 
cluding capital outlay. 

b) Sinking Fund—meeting 
bonds and interest on same. 

c) Teachers’ Retirement Fund—state _ re- 
quirement. 

2. Two copies of this budget must be on file 
in the office of the board of education not less 
than ten days before its final adoption by the 
board. 

3. A public hearing must be held on the 
budget, of which public notice must be given 
in one publication ten days before the meeting 
for its final adoption. The budget in its final 
form must be submitted to the county auditor 
on or before July 20, or at such later date as 
the tax commission of Ohio may prescribe. 

4. The county budget commission must re- 
ceive the budget from the county auditor and 
pass same as promptly as possible. The county 
budget commission then certifies back to the 
local authorities the necessary tax rates for 
the ensuing year which must be adopted by local 
authorities. The county budget commission is 
responsible for seeing that all levies are in ac- 
cordance with the state law. 

5. The county budget commission then sends 
to the local boards the “official certificate of 
estimated resources,” 

6. The local authorities then revise the 
budget, if necessary, so that all expenditures 
come within the estimated resources. 

7. Any local board dissatisfied with the 
action of the county budget commission may 
appeal to the state tax commission for relief. 

8. About the first of January the local board 
of education must pass a temporary annual 
appropriation measure based on the revised tax 
budget. 

9. After the first settlement with the county 
treasurer about March 1, and before April 1, 
the annual appropriation must be passed, based 
on actual receipts. (Due to nonpayment of 
taxes, there is sometimes a large discrepancy 
between the estimated resources and the actual 
income. At the last settlement in August with 
the Kent board there was a $5,000 shortage in 
settlement involving approximately $80,000.) 

10. After the final settlement with the 
county treasurer in August of each year, an 
appropriation resolution is passed in accordance 
with actual receipts for the year. Expenditures 
cannot be made beyond the actual receipts in 
any fund. Within the subdivisions of the gen- 
eral fund the local board may transfer funds 
as it sees fit and report same to county auditor. 
Funds for teacher-retirement payments and 
sinking funds cannot be so transferred. 

The budget filed with the county budget com- 
mission has expenditures listed under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


Administration— 
Personal Services 
Permanent Improvements 


payments on 


Other Expense 
Instruction— 

Personal Services 

Other Expense 
Coordinate Activities— 

Personal Services 

Other Expense 
School Libraries— 

Personal Services 

Other Expense 
Transportation of Pupils— 

Personal Services 

Other Expense 
Public Lunches— 

Personal Services 

Permanent Improvements 

Other Expense 
Community Centers— 

Personal Services 

Permanent Improvements 

Other Expense 
Playgrounds— 

Personal Services 

Permanent Improvements 

Other Expense 
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School Gardens— 
Personal Services 
Permanent Improvements 
Other Expense 

Other Auxiliary Agencies— 
Personal Services 
Permanent Improvements 
Other Expense 

Operation of School Plant— 
Personal Services 
Other Expense 

Maintenance of School Plant— 
Personal Services 
Permanent Improvements 
Other Expense 

Contingent Expense— 

Capital Outlay— 
Purchase of Land 
Improvement of Sites 
New Equipment for Old Buildings 

Sinking Fund— 
Redemption of Term Bonds 
Interest 


The state auditor prescribes the form in which 
expenditures must be classified, and the appro- 
priation ledger must be opened under the same 
headings. 

(Continued on Page 142) 


KENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Annual Appropriation Resolution 
Adopted September 2, 1927 
(Fire insurance included) 
GENERAL FUND 


Purpose 
A—PERSONAL SERVICE— 


a a NS ale an naa 9S Yd HORS Vea dO 

PING 6 os 5 a0 50:65.5.0005 6.4.05. 06 cmeweseeanes 
9 Superintendent's Clerk, and Extra Office Help 
me a een eee 
5 Supervisors—Day Schools..................000. 
SE ed Aca aitb boas Osea AAG AW Uae CEES Ae 

SN. eG dlbs 4 baci sacanes GNSS 640s 44S ROSS Sees 
Pe CI PO 8 ii 5.5565 6 5:5 KE Fe ONK HR ORET OSES 


MEE. NG WEG NAA 06S h ee det es dbe eee eas 
Coordinate Activities— 

A-30 Compulsory Attendance...................... l 

Se re eee errr reer errr eee \ 


itd oad ei oa sacar a daa bw Aled sulewanceae 
Auxiliary Agencies-— 

SEE, RNIN. 2,515,615, 456 $9 9.015 5.56:0.9.4.5/090 04S ARAA OS 

TAGE Si ~ 956 6:5:6:46)0 6 940440 8 H0Rs.hedG sae sae eX 


NN 462s O00 6:5, 25191009 00:00 92.08 Ree 
Operation of School Plant— 
BP MN 506 66.6 05.5.0.8.05 6:6 65 05040 RAT SA O00 O8E SOM 


GRAND TOTAL PERSONAL SERVICE...... 
B—SUPPLIES— 
Be B BUGMIMIBEPATIOR DENCG iss oissoiisc cccscccccsseeeees 
B- 3 Superintendent's Automobile................... 
Bee TT oho 6056 6-6 054404400080800 08 
ee Me | ee ee 
ST BNL IN boc iiicecccecsessescswsees 
NL NS 5:5 5505.4 die 60.5054 0.0 069 eT ROM 
i i | ESA PEP POrere cer eee ee ee ere ere ee 
Be PN a FaWi Gs 9ST COSA E E5150 0.54590 0.88 SF ATEOTNS 
B-10 Janitors’ Supplies ($43.95)*...........c. ccc eeee 
ere rrr ee rr err 
BBE PROETOBTICNEL BGDDNGB. ic cciccccs sv cccceccsseceees 
Se SPT Ter Tre ee rere Teer er rere rie 
B-13a Cafeteria Supplies ($15.00)*................... 


SERINE? DOPE s WEE Es cess i cc csaseccses 
C—MATERIALS FOR MAINTENANCE— 
Gs BR BRE GOGAHIG soon ccc te ccccccecccesss 
C= BF MGWISMSH ONG PUMA. 6c ccc icicccsenns 
C- 4 Other Motor Vehicles ($1.05)*............ceces. 
GRAND TOTAL 
MATERIALS FOR MAINTENANCE......... 
D—EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS— 
eS Peer eee rere rere 
D- 4° Educational ($32.50),* ($612.00)7............... 
> ooh ie 948054 oh he s-6 06 08:66 04684 4s 
GRAND TOTAL EQUIPMENT 
pool As eer 
E—CONTRACT AND OPEN-ORDER SERVICE— 
E- 2 School-Building Repairs ($137.50),* (3,241.40)7 
See NN, 655 6.656. 6.6.5.5:6:6810:5 610 4:0.5:4:04.69:000.009 6060546004 
PERT ET TT TUT EEC OR TE 
a ONE 6.4 6.5.6.5. 655 4:5.5.8:69 9.80 00S OE 696.504.5004 
te MI, IN 6.6.6.0: dc 0: 65400006 40060090400 00008 
DSe SONI 6.6 0.0:5.6.09144544.0.6000 00000 W400 0505S 00ws 
BOM NE .6.6.0.0.05: 6.616.696 6:0. 6.0.6 4.699:5.4:0-00.95.00 04004000 


GRAND TOTAL 
CONTRACT AND OPEN ORDER.......... 
F—FIXED CHARGES AND CONTRIBUTIONS— 
ee SS oy 5 0.60 6440:06 46.548 4:6:0 06.0 50909460 -04.00005 
Ds Ge TOR WO once vcccicccsescccveccess 
GRAND TOTAL FIXED CHARGES 


BI CO ee BOs 0.60 6 cb ciccecseceses 
ae Ge, INE 6 6:06:66 00666060445 064 66s O Ce C008 
H—DEBT SERVICE— 

c ee BPP ETe eRe Eee re ce rrr errr Ce 
BE MND 5 59-6:5.9 60.05 40.4 6:4:64,64-08 64454440140,004000008 
H-3 Interest on Certificates of Indebtedness........ 


GRAND TOTAL DEBT SERVICE............ 
I—CAPITAL OUTLAY— 
I-21 Purchase Of LandS.......ccccccccccccccccvccsece 
I-2 Improvement of Sites.........ccccecceccccsesees 
1-6 Equipping Old Buildings.............seeseseeees 


GRAND TOTAL CAPITAL OUTLAY......... 
GRAND TOTAL......ccccccccccccseees coccceee 


*Unpaid as of December 31, 1926. 
+Fire insurance, 


Amount Appropriated 


Budget to Date Balance 
$ 960.00 $ 600.00 360.00 
4,250.00 2,816.68 1,483.32 
1,900.00 1,206.18 693.82 
150.00 110.00 40.00 
3,700.00 2,081.00 1,619.00 
8 150.00 4,740.00 3,410.00 
58,500.00 33,538.32 24,961.68 
700.00 314.00 386.00 





$ 78,310.00 











$ 45,406.18 























$ 32,903.82 





1,400.00 810.00 590.00 
$ 1,400.00 $ 810.00 $ 590.00 
425.00 208.13 216.87 
150.00 88.50 61.50 
$ 575.00 $ 296.63 $ 278.37 
8.700.00 5,196.50 3,503.50 
1,950.00 1,139.50 810.50 
$ 10,650.00 $ 6,336.00 $ 4,314.00 
$ 90,935.00 $ 52,848.81 $ 38,086.19 
1,200.00 1,097.01 2.95 
360.00 240.00 190-00 
8,027.48 2,602.12 425.31 

35. 343.59 21. 
4,311.24 vaigineeanes saan 
secant 3,310.21 1,001.03 
200.00 124.03 75.97 
4,400.00 1,329.54 3,070.46 
1,643.95 1,497.52 146.43 
100.00 14.50 85.50 
450.00 51.00 399.00 
300.00 95.40 204.60 
1,590.00 918.78 671.22 
$ 18,047.62 $ 11,623.70 $ 6,423.92 
1,104.24 838.11 266.13 
250.00 180.07 69.93 
151.05 67.39 83.66 
$ 1,505.29 $ 1,085.57 $ 419.72 
200.00 8.50 191.50 
1,094.50 801.15 293.35 
350.00 102.05 247.95 
$ 1,644.50 $ 911.70 $ 732.80 
13,078.70 11,990.01 ; 
260.00 47.21 hie 
3,200.00 2,662.72 537.28 
675.00 368.02 306.98 

; 75.00 75.00 oc... : 
00.00 17.29 82.71 
350.00 179.91 170.09 
$ 17,738.70 $ 15,340.16 $ 2,398.54 
1,000.00 210.91 789.09 
2°800.00 2,357.11 442.89 





$ 3,800.00 








$ 2,568.02 





$ 1,231.98 





12,351.50 2.351.50 10,0 
29,518.48 13,247.68 16.270.80 
75.00 61.49 13.51 
$ 41,944.98 $ 15,660.67 $ 26,284.31 
1,000.00 514.60 5 
2:500.00 1,704.22 708.75 
2°500.00 2/282.05 217.95 
$ 6,000.00 $ 4,500.87 $ 1,499.13 
$181,616.09 $104,539.50 $ 77,076.59 
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A Superintendent’s Letters 


One of a Series of Monthly Letters to the Teachers, Principals, 
and School Officials of a Small City 


This letter, which deals with complaints and 
grievances of janitors, is typical of the letters 
which have been sent out to the school em- 
ployees by this energetic superintendent. It 
had for its purpose the smoothing out of a few 
rough spots in the school system and the making 
of a better janitor system which would be well 
above the average. The letter reads as follows: 
To THE PRINCIPALS AND JANITORS: 

At a recent meeting of the janitors, school 
committee, and superintendent of schools, it de- 
veloped that there is a feeling on the part of 
some of the janitors that they are handicapped 
by “too many besses.” Some of them have 
stated that they receive orders from the school 
committee, the superintendent of schools, the 
supervising janitor, the principal, and the head 
janitor of a building. 

In my opinion, based on an extensive and de- 
tailed investigation of the present practice of 
the administration of the janitorial systems in 
994 cities and towns, our janitorial system is 
administered according to the best standard of 
present-day practice, and that the results, as 
measured by the quality of service rendered by 
the janitors, the general cooperation, and the 
small amount of friction, are very much supe- 
rior to the results obtained in the :verage town 
and city. In fact, these conclusions do not de- 
pend upon opinion for proof of their correct- 
Our janitor service, when measured by 
an expert disinterested outside committee, has 
heen rated “excellent.” ; 

In order that the slight misunderstanding 
existing at the present time may be cleared up 
I will give some facts and principles which are 
in accordance with the best accepted standards 
of administration of the janitorial system of any 
city and which apply to our system. 

The school committee is a legislative body in 
the administration of any part of the school 
system. The school committee issues no orders 
except through the office of the superintendent 
of schools. Even orders to the supervising 
janitor and principals are issued through the 
superintendent’s office. 

The superintendent gives no general orders to 
the janitors except through the supervising 
janitor and principals. The principals give no 


ness. 


general orders to janitors, except through the 
head janitor of a building, and all such general 
orders conform to the school committee rules 
and regulations. 

There is practically no conflict of authority, 
except where janitors look for it and sometimes 
see shadows where there is no substance. The 
school principal is the supreme authority in his 
or her building, and as such has a right at any 
time to make requests and suggestions, and to 
issue orders which are not in conflict with estab- 
lished policies of the school committee. The 
principal does not issue general orders except 
through the head janitor, but the principal is 
acting entirely within his rights when he re- 
quests an assistant janitor to perform some 
duty which needs immediate attention. The 
principal is vested with authority to determine 
what constitutes immediate needs, and janitors, 
or assistant janitors are required to abide by 
the principal’s request or order. An aggrieved 
janitor, or assistant may appeal to the super- 
vising janitor, superintendent, and school com- 
mittee in the order named when he has an objec- 
tion to the requests of the principal, but to 
refuse or neglect to act in accordance with the 
request or orders of the principal constitutes 
insubordination. 

One of the most important principles of 
school administration is that the school princi- 
pal is the supreme administrative authority of 
a school building. This principle applies not 
only to the relation of the principai to the jani- 
tor, but to teachers and pupils also. 

All complaints and grievances of janitors will 
receive courteous attention and careful consid- 
eration, and janitors will receive uo injustice. 
It should be clearly understood that janitors are 
expected to make suggestions for the good of the 
service in their department; that they may ap- 
peal from decisions which they consider unfair 
to them; and that they may do each of these 
things without fear of hurting their standing. 
On the other hand, all janitors must under- 
stand that insubordination, such as refusing to 
carry out the orders of principals, will not be 
tolerated but will result in the application of 
the measures provided for such cases in the 
rules and regulations of the school committee. 


Classroom Refinements 
Arthur R. Shigley, Architect, Lansing, Mich. 


Beauty of architecture and size of school 
buildings will, doubtless, continue to be the first 
to arrest the eye and to catch the applause of 
the many admirers of our outstanding public- 
school structures. The most recent develop- 
ment of school ylanning, however, has been 
directed towards interior development—class- 
room conveniences and classroom adaptation to 
fit the definite needs of various types of classes. 
In the next decade the most noteworthy prog- 
ress in school planning will be centered about 
classroom activities of boys and girls. 

Typical of this trend in school conveniences, 
the accompanying illustrations suggests the 
close correlation of children’s reading to build- 
ing plans. Built in the classroom, just as much 
a part of the school structure as a window or a 
blackboard, the reading case illustrated is de- 
signed to connect books, magazines, and pictures 
in an easy and natural way with the class activ: 
ities of boys and girls. The physical equipment 
of libraries has been well provided but in the 
schoolroom where the child sits, where he works, 
and where he forms his closest associations, ordi- 





narily only awkward afterthoughts contribute 
their miserly share of lost opportunities. Occa- 


sionally a resourceful teacher will improvise a 
reading table, inveigle the janitor to nail a 
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FOR TEACHING MATERIALS IN THE LINCOLN 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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shelf in one corner of the room, or decorate a 
yard of burlap with pictures, newspaper clip- 
pings, and notices, but ordinarily no conveni- 
ences invite such interesting activities as the 
voluntary association of children and books. 
The genius of modern school architecture is, 
however, interpreting such educational possi- 
bilities into structural plans. 

The upper portion of this case contains a 
magazine section where copies of such maga- 
zines as Child Life, Youth's Companion, Amer- 
ican Boy, American Girl, Nature Magazine, and 
other children’s periodicals cultivate lasting 
acquaintances. At one side of the magazines 
are open book shelves where the best of chil- 
dren’s books are casually exposed to youthful 
quests for interesting and instructive reading. 





READING CASE, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICH. 

Such a case may accomplish abundant service 
in every classroom. The alert child finds in it 
satisfaction for otherwise leisure time, while the 
child, the literary excellence of whose impover- 
ished home is measured by the “tabloid,” 
sooner or later discovers the lasting and endur- 
ing values in worth-while books. In the upper 
grades and high school, informational reading 
correlates classwork outside of school life. The 
class in agriculture is stimulated by the latest 
magazine in fruit raising; the physics class has 
a paper like the Scientific American within 
easy reach, and groups in social science broaden 
their horizon with appropriate popular periodi- 
cals. From these new windows, the child views 
the broadening landscape of human endeavor, he 
discovers sources of information and interest 
heretofore unknown. 


One of the main aims of education is to lead 
a child to develop an appetite for the right 
thing, and appetites for right things are caught 
rather than taught. The reading case aims in 
a “wireless way” to help the teacher and the 
school in encouraging boys and girls to select 
and read worth-while books and to cultivate an 
intimate acquaintance with the best of current 
reading. 

Above the open book shelves and magazine sec- 
tion is a bulletin board for posting newspaper 
clippings, post cards, notices, ete., that are of 
current interest. Both individuals as well as 
groups of children feel a peculiar interest in 
their work when they are permitted toe share in 
contributing to the bulletin board space. 

The lower half of this useful case serves a 
very valuable duty in providing drawers for 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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EDITORIAL 
LOYALTY OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO 
THEIR SUPERINTENDENT 
The educator who comes into a community 
as a new man to assume the duties of superin- 
tendent of schools is not only concerned about 
the backing he receives from the board of educa- 
tion, but he is equally concerned as to the loy- 
alty and cooperation of principals and teachers. 
He may discover here and there among the 
principals an unfriendly eye, due to the fact 
that his entrance upon the scene has wrecked 

the ambitions of one or more local aspirants. 

At Indianapolis, Indiana, a new school super- 
intendent has been chosen. Charles F. Miller, 
former state superintendent of Indiana, is the 
man. Originally he came from some smaller 
inland town. His prestige as state superintend- 
ent, together with his general reputation as an 
educational leader, led to his selection for the 
Indianapolis post. 

A member of the board of education, Charles 
W. Kern, believes to have discovered the fact 
that Superintendent Miller is not receiving the 
cooperation to which he is entitled. He an- 
nounced that “if the superintendent of schools 
and the members of the board are not given 
prompt assurance of cooperation and loyalty 
from the members of the educational depart- 
ment (assistants and principals), there should 
be some resignations.” . 





The situation at Indianapolis calls to mind 
an incident told by the late Dr. William T. 
Harris, for many years United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, which oceurred while he 
served as superintendent of the schools of St. 
Louis, Missouri. Shortly after entering upon 
the duties of his office in that city, he discovered 
that six of the local school principals were not 
entirely loyal to him. They were inclined to 
disapprove of his appointment as the head of 
the St. Louis school system. 

“The discovery had a disturbing effect upon 
me,” Dr. Harris told the writer. “Even more 
distressing was the fact that these six school 
principals were among the most prominent and 
ablest in the school system. My first impulse 
was to urge their dismissal. I must command 
the absolute loyalty of those who were to serve 
under my direction. But, I began to reflect. 
In dealing with the question of loyalty several 
queries arose in my mind. One was whether 
these principals were loyal to the schools as a 
whole? The other was whether they were loyal 
to the immediate task entrusted to them? And 
if so, why bother about personal loyalty? Surely, 
they lacked confidence in my ability. Perhaps, 
it was up to me to demonstrate my fitness for 
the office of superintendent. They enjoyed good 
records as principals. My record as superin- 
tendent was still in the making. Perhaps they 
extended all the loyalty for the time being to 
which I was entitled.” 

This was the simple reasoning of a school 
superintendent who became one of America’s 
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greatest educators. In less than a year’s time, 
so the story goes, Dr. Harris had won the per- 
sonal loyalty of every principal in the St. Louis 
school system. 

A school superintendent, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must have the loyal cooperation of his 
assistants, his principals, and the rank and file 
of the teachers. His office is entitled to that 
cooperation. The cause of education demands 
it; professional honor compels it. But, he can 
strengthen that cooperation materially by dem- 
onstrating his character and ability and proving 
his fitness for educational leadership. 

Where the school personnel is imbued with 
the proper professional spirit, it becomes unnec- 
essary on the part of the board of education or 
anyone else to threaten retaliatory or punitive 
measures. 


SCHOOL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS AND 
THEIR VALUE 

The school-board elections as exemplified in 
the average American city are usually a quiet 
and somewhat dignified affair. The candidates, 
as a rule, are not particularly zealous in mus- 
tering votes. Frequently it is deemed necessary 
for civic organizations to stimulate enough 
interest to secure a reasonably complete expres- 
sion at the ballot box. 

Sometimes a_ school-board candidate steps 
before the public with an issue. He either wants 
or does not want a new school building, or he 
is antagonistic to something the incumbent 
board has done, or in protest of something that 
the board has failed to do. At any rate, it is 
not difficult to find an issue even if it be a most 
flimsy one. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a 27-year-old attorney, 
named Ernest J. Bohn, recently announced his 
candidacy for a membership in the local board 
of education. In hoisting his campaign banner 
he hurled the following indictment against the 
present administration: 


“School officials would have no need for a 
new $3,000,000 headquarters if superfluous 
bureau heads and supervisors were fired to make 
room for necessary personnel. Imported execu- 
tives get the best headquarter jobs at high sal- 
aries to the exclusion of teachers who are willing 
to work for less. Thousands of dollars are 
wasted on needless charm courses designed to 
give pupils ‘It. I propose to modify the ecur- 
riculum to the necessary three R’s. Population 
of the school district increased 30 per cent in 
11 years. School costs increased 400 per cent 
in the same period. A higher character of edu- 
cation can be furnished for less money.” 

The young aspirant to school-board honors 
succeeded in getting the local press to notice 
his platform, and to prompt President E. M. 
Williams of the Cleveland board of education 
to make reply to the charges preferred. The 
latter said: “I want to be shown where a saving 
can be made. If our critic would name superflu- 
ous headquarters employees who should be dis- 
missed we should be glad to consider them. He 
has failed to cite actual cases of unwise expendi- 
tures during the 11-year period referred to. 


“For many years board members have been 


drafted and in no sense have campaigned for 


the position,” he asserted. “Voters will question 
why Bohn, undrafted, seeks to play the role of 
2 Moses in leading the board out of its so-called 
extravagance. And who besides Bohn thinks 
such extravagance exists, anyway ?” 

Cases of this kind are somewhat singular, but 
wheréver they have come to the surface in the 
past, they have resulted in a little hubub and 
nothing more. In other words, radical reforms 
as applied to the administration of the schools, 
and shouted from the housetops, are neither 
applicable, timely, or expedient, and those who 
voice them usually go into oblivion as rapidly 
as they have risen into prominence. 
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The humor of the situation comes to a climax 
when one of the reformers is actually elected 
to board-of-education service. It is then that 
he begins to learn that a modern school system 
is a structure which was not created in a day. 
He also learns that it took many years and many 
minds to rear the administrative machinery of 
a school system to a high order of efficiency, 
and that radical changes or reforms are im- 
possible. 


The school system of Cleveland has stood the 
test of service. It is manned by the ablest 
educators in the land, whose prestige, character, 
and ability rank with the very highest. No one 
with even a cursory knowledge of Cleveland’s 
school system would for one moment question 
either the efficiency or the integrity of those 
who direct the educational destinies of that 
progressive American city, or to doubt the 
achievement by that city made in the cause of 
education. 


THE AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND THE RIGHTS OF TEACHERS 

The famous pupil strike at Superior, Wis- 
consin, has not only prompted discussions as to 
the matter of discipline to be exerted by school 
authorities in averting such strikes, but has also 
directed attention to some of the causes which 
lead to them. As far as the student body is 
concerned, it is clear that it has no right to 
engage in strikes and noisy demonstrations in 
order to record its protest against an action of 
the school authorities. Such conduct under- 
mines the very fundamentals upon which stable 
government rests. Children cannot be allowed 
to usurp the function of those entrusted with 
the government of the schools. 


But, let us proceed for a moment to consider 
the causes which bring about a state of protest 
and disorder. The board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, has the 
right to employ or dismiss teachers. That right 
is not disputed. Thus, the teaching service is 
attended with a percentage of turnover which 
is constant and a fixed part of school-adminis- 
trative routine. Teachers come and go, and 
the general public is little concerned as to the 
changes that are from time to time effected. 

The exceptional case, however, is bound to 
arise. A teacher who has been dropped for the 
good of the service resents the action. She 
does not want to be deprived of the means of 
a livelihood, or incur the loss of prestige im- 
plied in a dismissal. A protest follows, and the 


friends of the aggrieved array themselves 
against the offending school authorities. A 


public hearing is usually demanded, to be fol- 
lowed by reinstatement. 

The issue finally centers upon the question 
of granting a ‘public or private hearing. Such 
hearings may not always be either wise or ex- 
pedient in the interest of the school system as 
a whole, but the fact remains that the aggrieved 
party is entitled to a full presentation of all 
the facts and to a decision based upon truth 
and justice. A public hearing may be denied 
if the charges involve questions of moral turpi- 
tude, but a private hearing, if demanded, cannot 
well be denied. 

When and where are private hearings war- 
ranted? When the complaint involves a case 
of morality, likely to develop scandal, all in- 
vestigations should and must be held behind 
closed doors. The exposure of seandal which 
has a tendency to lower the moral tone of the 
community must be avoided. And every wise 
school board does avoid such an outcome. 

Private hearings are permissible, too, where 
the temperamental fitness and professional at- 
tainments of the dismissed are brought under 
scrutiny. A teacher who is deemed impossible 


in one community may still have a prospect of 
a useful career in another community. 


A dis- 
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missal may have caused a wholesome awaken- 
ing and prompted the dismissed to profit by an 
inflicted rebuke. 

Teachers have not always been judicious in 
seeking redress in cases of dismissal. Nor have 
the friends of teachers always sought the facts 
before they have engaged in public protestation. 
Some of the cases of the past year, which have 
been loudly exploited in the public press, have 
proved disastrous to the contestants. A loss of 
professional prestige and public humiliation has 
followed in most cases. Vindication and re- 
instatement have rarely followed. 

So much for the professional worker’s or in- 
dividual side of the case. As far as boards of 
education are concerned, a broader viewpoint 
must be adopted. Such bodies are not only 
concerned with the professional prestige of the 
classroom worker but are more particularly con- 
cerned with the welfare of the school system as 
a whole. Just as teachers are chosen with 
thoughtful care on the basis of character and 
capability, so all dismissals must be engaged in 
in the light of the school service, with equal 
caution. 

It is primarily incumbent upon the adminis- 
tration that controls the schools to set an exam- 
ple in practices that not only make for efficiency 
but that hold to the highest tenets of justice 
and fairness. If a teacher who has been dis- 
missed feels that an injustice has been done, 
it behooves the authorities to institute such an 
investigation as will lead to just conclusions. 
The board of education must be satisfied that 
any dismissal engaged in will bear the light of 
day and the rules of fair play. 

The teacher has rights which the school board 
must resnect, and in no instance can these rights 
be either violated or ignored. On the other 
hand, the school board has responsibilities which 
the teacher must recognize. And finally the 
public has the right to exact at the hands of 
both school boards and teachers, an efficient ad- 
ministration of the school system, but it also 
has the right to demand an explanation when 
things seem to have gone wrong. That explana- 
tion, when demanded, cannot ordinarily be de- 
nied. Justice and equity must prevail. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF 
CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

In view of the phenomenal growth of the 
urban population of the United States within 
the. past half century the experts of the United 
States Bureau of Education are of the opinion 
that “how to educate the city child is the great- 
est problem facing the educational world.” 
They fortify their contention further by draw- 
ing the following striking picture of the city 
child, his environment, and his problems: 


“The city is a good place for adults to carry 
on business, to attend lectures, concerts, etc., 
but in the modern city there is almost nothing 
for the child to do except run the streets, loaf, 
and go to school. Yet, the child is in school 
only one fifth of the hours he is awake each 
year. This is no doubt long enough time to 
devote to formal schoolwork, or to the three R’s, 
but children need cther things as well. They 
used to know how to work with their hands; they 
need to play. Yet, there is little opportunity 
for city boys or girls to do any constructive 
work. There are practically no chores for them 
to do. It is a rare city that provides enough 
playground space for its children. There is 
but little contact with nature, especially for 
children living in tenements and apartment 
houses. All these—work, play, and contact 
with nature—are fundamental in the education 
of children, and unless the cities of the country 
provide these fundamentals, the city child will 


receive only an artificial education—what he ~ 


reads in the books.” 
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Welcome the New Oficial. 


The conclusion which the bureau draws from 
this picture centers upon the need of a compre- 
hensive grasp of the problem, and of such ad- 
ministrative machinery as may deal with the 
same efficiently and completely. It contends 
that “the administration of city schools has be- 
come a complicated matter, as much so as the 
administration of a large private corporation. 
The expenditure of millions is involved in the 
larger cities and of many thousands in the 
smaller ones. Buildings to keep pace with 
growth in population must be provided. Equit- 
able salary schedules must be considered. 
Courses of study must be adopted to meet pres- 
ent-day needs. Thus, one might continue to 
enumerate the problems facing the _ school 
authorities in every city.” 

It is probably not unreasonable to hold that 
with the growing shift of the population from 
the country to the city, and the increasing com- 
plexity of the urban-school problem, that there 
has been also a notable progress in administra- 
tive efficiency as applied to city-school systems. 
The modern city board of education is some- 
thing quite different from the city board of edu- 
cation of a half century ago. 

The oldtime school board with its large mem- 
bership, its spectacular debates, its cumbersome 
committee system, and its political pulls—is 
practically a thing of the past. In its place 
has come not only a smaller and quieter body, 
but a more thoughtful, circumspect, and ex- 
peditious body. The large school board tried 
to run the schools and made a mess of it; the 
smaller board hired the educational expert to 
undertake that job and saw to it that the job 
was well done. 

The real progress in school administration 
during the past three decades has not been so 


much in the mere change from large to small 
boards, as it has been in defining the scope and 
function of both school board and superintend- 
ent, and fixing upon a logical relationship be- 
tween the two. When the member of the board 
of education realized that he was unfit to ap- 
point teachers, select textbooks, or to build a 
course of study, but that he was expected to 
delegate the task to those fitted to do these 
things, and to hold them responsible, a long step 
toward efficient school administration was won. 
When that same member found his own job, 
namely, learned that there were many impor- 
tant things which came strictly within the 
province of that job, progress in school admin- 
istration was well under way. 


If the task of educating the city child may be 
said to be a difficult one, and the administrative 
problems connected therewith complex, it may 
also be said that the administrative machinery 
as exemplified in the modern board of education 
and the superintendent of schools, is fully equal 
to meet that task and to solve that problem. 
The type of men and women that serve on the 
boards of education of today may be no higher 
in point of character and fitness than were 
those who served three decades ago, but it is 
clear that they have a proper conception of the 
sacred duty that is upon them and are possessed 
with the ability to fulfill it to the satisfaction 
of the American people. 


FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS 


Until communities recognize that their school 
system is one of the foundations of their success 
in every line of endeavor there never can be the 
proper respect for education inculcated in par- 
ents’ minds, and the difficulties of bringing in 
the children of the community thereby are in- 
creased. 

—Henry J. Gideon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Analysis of St. Louis Traffic Accidents 


To Children of Five to Sixteen Years Inclusive 
For the School Year of 1925-1926 


T. C. Holy, Ohio State University 


According to the United States census re- 
ports, the total number of automobiles and 
trucks registered in the United States in 1916 
amounted to 3,512,996, while for the year 1926, 
only ten years later, the number had increased 
to 20,051,276, or'a total increase of 471 per cent. 
From this same source it is found that the 
number of deaths due to traffic accidents in- 
creased from 795 in 1916 to 22,500 in 1925, an 
increase of 2,730 per cent during the nine-year 
period. 

From the above figures it is found that the 
ratio of traffic fatalities to the number of auto- 
mobiles and trucks registered in 1916 was one 
traffic death to each 4,419 motor vehicles, while 
the ratio of the 1925 traffic fatalities to the 1926 
motor registration was one to each 891 vehicles. 
Tf the number of 1926 traffic fatalities was larger 
than the number in 1925, obviously the ratio 
would be decreased. Traffic fatalities, even 
when the increase in the number of vehicles is 
taken into account, was approximately five times 
as great in 1926 as in 1916. 

This enormous increase in motor-driven 
vehicles has created a new problem for the 
schools. In the 1916 courses of study little or 
no attention was given to safety, but at the 
present time practically every city- and village- 
school system in the country is placing more or 
less emphasis on the vital problem of the safety 
of the children. 


Our efforts to reduce the casualties resulting 
from traffic accidents have given rise to various 
organizations. Public-spirited citizens have 
organized safety councils; police and welfare de- 
partments conduct schools for motorists and dis- 
seminate safety literature; traffic squads of 
schoolboys under the guidance of principals 
and teachers direct the movements of pupils 
across heavily travelled thoroughfares; while 
other organizations such as the Boy Scouts are 
utilized in a concerted effort to reduce traffic 
tolls. Only a decade ago it was thought desir- 
able to locate school buildings on main thor- 
oughfares, but at present one of the first consid- 
erations in the selection of school sites is to so 
locate the buildings that the minimum number 
of pupils will be required to cross arterial high- 
ways in going to and from the schools. 


In an effort to ascertain when, where, and to 
whom, so far as age is concerned, do traffic 
accidents occur, the writer made an analysis of 
all the accidents reported to the police occur- 
ring to children between the ages of 5 and 16 
years inclusive for the school years 1924-25 and 
1925-26. The records from which these data 
were taken are on file in the offices of the St. 
Louis Safety Council who, in turn, secured the 
information found on the record from the St. 
Louis Police Department. These records give a 
rather detailed report of each accident, indi- 
eating the time, place, nature of accident, race, 
sex, and age of victims, together with the 
patrolman’s judgment of the cause. Two forms 
of record are kept, viz., one for the injuries and 
one for the fatalities. In those cases where 
fatally injured children later died, the coroner’s 
office advised the council to that effect, so a new 
record was made out for each of these individ- 
uals. The detailed material, showing the time 
and age distribution of both injuries and 
fatalities, is presented here only for the period 
of September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926, although 
the data were gathered for both 1924-25 and 
1925-26. Because of the manner in which the 


files were kept, it was desirable to take the data 
for whole months, so the above period has 
been used instead of September 6, 1925, to June 
16, 1926, the ten school months’ period during 
which the schools were in session. 

Table I, showing the number of traffie in- 
juries occurring to children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 years inclusive for the period of 
September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926, is presented 
here. 
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groups the number of accidents between mid- 
night and 7 o’clock was 3, so that explanation 
does not apply to this case. 

So far as the total number of injuries are 
concerned, it will be seen that.the 6-year-old 
group suffers heaviest with a total of 93, closely 
followed by the 7-year-old group with a total of 
86. The 5-year-old group comes next with a 
total of 80, followed by the 8- and 10-year-old 
groups, each with a total of 70. Within the 
childhood period, the ordinary assumption is 
that, as the age of the child increases, the traffic 
dangers decrease. Such is not the case in these 
tabulations, for it will be seen that the number 
of accidents occurring to the 14-, 15-, and 16- 
year-old groups are greater in every case than 





TABLE I 
Distribution of St. Louis Traffic Injuries by Age Groups and One-Hour Periods from 
September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926 
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It will be observed from Table I that the 
total number of traffic accidents to St. Louis 
children between the ages of 5 and 16 years in- 
clusive amounted to 789, of which 184 occurred 
in the forenoons and 605 in the afternoons. 
This number amounts to about 1 for each 1,800 
children between the ages of 5 and 16 in the 
city. It will be further seen that the 6-year-old 
group suffers heaviest in the afternoon, having 
77 injuries. These are closely followed by the 
7-year-old group with 64 injuries and the 5-year- 
old group with 61. The 10-year-old group, with 
a total of 26 injuries, suffers heaviest in the 
forenoon accidents. No explanation can be 
given as to why the number of injuries to the 
16-year-old group in the forenoon amounts to 
the same as the 5-year-old group. One explana- 
tion offered was to the effect that the 16-year-old 
group arose earlier in the mornings and was, 
therefore, exposed over a longer period of time 
than the 5-year-old group. Referring to the 
table, however, it will be seen that in both 


those of the 13-year-old group. These differ- 
ences, while small, may not be significant, 
although they may be due to the adolescent 
period in which the child becomes conscious of 
his individuality and tends, therefore, to disre- 
gard the warnings of parents and teachers. 
Relative to the time when most accidents 
occur, it will be seen that the heaviest toll in 
the forenoon is taken between the hours of 8 and 
9 o’clock, the period when pupils are on their 
way to school. In the afternoon the largest 
number of injuries, 93 in number, occur be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock, the time 
during which most pupils are on their way home 
from school. Between the hours of 4 and 5, 
and 5 and 6, there were 76 injuries for each of 
these one-hour periods. This is during the 
time when traffic is heaviest, also the period 
when a large number of children, especially in 
the congested districts. are playing in the 
streets. During both of these late-afternoon 
(Continued on Page 68) 





TABLE II 
Distribution of St. Louis Traffic Fatalities by Age Groups and One-Hour Periods from 
September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926 
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Gusss—to let in light, and 
to keep out snow and storm. 


Univent—to bring into the 
classroom fresh outdoor air, 
robbed of its chill and warmed 
to June-like temperature. 


For just as glass guards against 
the elements, the Univent pro- 
tects precious lives with a con- 
stant supply of invigorating out- 
door air, diffused to every nook 
and corner of the room, with 
agreeable air motion, but with- 
out draft. A dust-free, damp-free, 
healthy atmosphere that makes 
minds alert and bodies safe from 
sickness. 


dows—no dangerous drafts—and 
results so obviously beneficial 





Better health records—better 
report cards—better attendance 
—all because science has invented 
a way to bring the stimulating 
outdoor air INDOORS. Much 
more simple than opening win- 


VENTILATION 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Il. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 














UNIVENT and Glass -make the difference 


that a Univent in every class- 
room is no more than justice due 
teacher and pupils. 


School authorities, architects, 
and heating engineers endorse 
the Univent as the simplest, eas- 
iest controlled, most effective 
and economical ventilating sys- 
tem known. As a result of thor- 
ough investigation, schools 
everywhere, both new and old, 
are installing the Univent. 


Write for our free book, ‘‘Uni- 
vent Ventilation."’ It tells why 
good ventilation is necessary and 
shows how the Univent gives 
perfect ventilation regardless of 
extremes of weather. 


+ = F 


*Blaine Sumner School, Peoria, [inois 
Warren W. Day, Architect, Peoria, Illinois 
J. M. Shea Company, Heating Contractor, 

Peoria, Illinois 





Sales and Service 
BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS | MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
BOSTON BUFFALO ERIE CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE,N.C. | COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
NEW YORK CITY |WASHINGTON,D.C. GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS SALT LAKECITY TORONTO 


WINNIPEG,MAN. 
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The Preferred Light for Schools 


Thousands of classrooms in grade schools, high: 
schools, and colleges are now lighted with DEN- 
ZARS. The unique features of this lighting unit, 
the quality of its perfectly diffused light, and the 
saving in current consumption that frequently 
results from its use all combine to make it 
extremely popular with school authorities. 


May we send you a copy of the Denzar Catalog? 
It contains much information for those interested in 
the subject of better classroom lighting. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South 
Jefferson St., 


AN ANALYSIS OF ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 
(Continued from Page 66) 


periods the number of injuries is in excess of 
those during the noon-hour period from 12 to 1 
o’clock, when large numbers of children go 
home for lunch. 

Table II, which shows the number of traffic 
fatalities occurring to children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 years inclusive for the period under 
discussion, is presented here in the same form 
as Table I, which lists only injuries. The total 
number of fatalities, as shown in this table, 
amounts to 31, of which 5 occur in the fore- 
noon and 26 in the afternoon. As in the case 
of injuries, the 6-year-old group suffers most 
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FIG.1. 
Distribution of Accidents to St. Louis Children by One Hour 
Periods of the Day for September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
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with a loss of 9 children. This group is fol- 
lowed by the 5- and 7-year-old groups with a 
total of 4 each. Relative to the time when the 
fatalities occur, there were 4 each for the one- 
hour periods from 3 to 4, 5 to 6, and 6 to 7. 
The same explanation offered for the injuries 
would apply to the fatalities, viz., between the 
hours of 3 and 4 the children are on their way 
home from school while during the other two 
periods of heaviest traffic large numbers are 
playing in the streets. 

In order to show the situation at a glance, 
both with respect to the age groups and the 
time of day when the accidents occur, the data 
shown in Tables I and II have been graphically 
prepared. Figure 1 shows the distribution of 
accidents to St. Louis children by one-hour 
periods of the day for September 1, 1925, to 
July 1, 1926. In this figure both injuries and 
fatalities are shown. It will be seen from this 
figure that there are three rather pronounced 
peaks, one between the hours of 8 and 9, an- 
other from 12 to 1, and the third from 3 to 4. 
These peaks, of course, correspond to the time 
when the children go to school, go out or home 
to lunch, and go home at the close of school. 
In fatalities these peaks are not quite so pro- 
nounced. Figure 2 shows the distribution of 
both injuries and fatalities by age groups. As 
pointed out in the discussion of both Tables I 
and ITI, the 6-year-old group suffers most m 
both injuries and fatalities. The rise in the 
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ease of injuries occurring to the 14-, 15-, and 
16-year-old groups as contrasted with those 
occurring to the 13-year-old group is quite 
noticeable when graphically presented. 

As noted earlier, these same data on traffic 
injuries and fatalities were tabulated for both 
the school years 1924-25 and 1925-26. In order 
to show comparisons of both injuries and 
fatalities for these two school years, Table ITI, 
listing both injuries and fatalities by age groups 
for the two years, has been prepared and is here 
presented. 


It will be seen from the above table that the 
number of traffic fatalities was 38 in 1924-25 
and 31 in 1925-26, a decrease of 7. In the case 
of injuries the situation is reversed. In 1924- 
25 the total number of injuries was 667 while in 
1925-26 there were 789, an increase of 122, or 
an 18-per-cent increase over the preceding year. 
Part of this may be due to more vigilance on 
the part of the St. Louis police department in 
reporting accidents and providing medical at- 
tention for those injured. It should be pointed 
out here that the criterion of injuries in both 
periods has been to include all cases requiring 
medical care. It may be that less minor in- 
juries were given medical attention and treat- 
ment in 1925-26 than was the case in 1924-25 
which, of course, would increase the number of 
reported accidents. In view, however, of the 
yearly increase in traffic accidents throughout 

(Concluded on Page 70) 


TABLE III 


Comparison of St. Louis Traffic Injuries and Fatalities by Age Groups for the Approximate School Years 
1924-25 and 1925-26 


A. Injuries 


Age Groups Total 

Years 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 6 
 , SOP err Cor re rere 92 81 61 71 52 51 29 47 33 55 57 38 667 
| PUPP EPEPICTEPRTEL CRETE ee 80 93 86 70 59 70 62 52 51 53 55 58 789 

B. Fatalities 

Age Groups Total 

Years 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 2 13 14 15 6 
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FERRIS SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 


How different from the schoolroom of ten or fif- 
teen years ago is this daylighted classroom! * * 
It’s not only different in appearance, but different 
in healthfulness, cheerfulness and its many con- 
veniences—and the steel windows have been a 
factor in all of these improvements. * * ” Here 
Fenestra Architectural Projected Windows, with 
their slender bars of steel and well proportioned 
panes, have added a touch of subtle decora- 
tion. (They have administered large doses of good 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2266 


ARCHITECTS: M, R. BURROWES & FRANK EURICH, JR. 


EAST 


CONTRACTORS: MARTIN & KRAUSMANN, DETROIT. 


cheer and healthfulness both by welcoming in the 
sunny weather and by shutting out the storms. 
Ventilation has been put under the easy control 
of teacher and students. And economy has been 
brought into play—for these better steel win- 
dows are easily washed from the inside and 
their small panes, if broken, are easily replaced. 
Complete details of all Fenestra Steel Windows will 
now be found in an 82-page section of the 1928 Edition 
of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue " * 7 ¥* 


GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW AND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, PACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN, 


ARCHITECTURAL fenestra 
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Lupton Heavy Casements in the Auditorium of the Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L.I., N. Y. 


Architects— Board of Education, New York City. 
| gens. FRESH AIR and good natural light for 
your school rooms with Lupton Steel Win- 
dows. They are made in varied types to suit 
modern school design, and their enduring service 
with economy gives them high investment value. 


Experienced Lupton engineers are at your 


LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS for Schools 


. 
~, 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
the country, the probabilities are that the major 
portion of this difference represents an actual 
increase in traffic accidents of children of these 
ages. When the totals for the two years are 
taken together the figures seem appalling. For 
the two-year period the total number of injuries 
and fatalities reported amounted to 1,525 chil- 
dren, or enough to make two fairly good-size 
elementary schools. Certainly such a toll de- 
mands the interest and: cooperation of every 
citizen in the city of St. Louis in an effort to 
reduce this tremendous traffic cost. 
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Age Groups 


Injuries ———— Fatalities 


FIG. 2. 


Distribution of Accidents to St. Louis Children by Age 
Groups for Period September 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 





The major purpose in the tabulation of these 
data was to determine the streets and intersec- 
tions which were most hazardous to school chil- 
dren. In order, then, that this material might 
be made usable, spot maps of the city showing 
the location of both injuries and fatalities were 
prepared. For the year 1925-26, in addition to 
showing the location of these accidents, the loca- 
tion of all traffic signals, traffic policemen, and 
those policemen specially detailed for dangerous 
crossings in the period when children were going 
to and from school were included on this spot 
map. This information was furnished in detail 
by the police who cooperated in every effort to 
reduce traffic accidents. This material was 
then used when district boundary lines were 
being determined for the purpose of keeping the 
number of children required to cross dangerous 
thoroughfares and intersections at the mini- 
mum. 


Very frequently parents requested the trans- 
fer of their children to other schools, giving as 
the reason the avoidance of dangerous streets 
and intersections which it was necessary for 
them to cross in reaching their own school. 
Often the statement was made that a certain 
street was the most dangerous in the city, where- 
upon the maps were consulted to ascertain what 
actually happened in connection with that 
street. This material was usually convincing, 
and the requests were either withdrawn or 
others given. 


These maps were also utilized by the traffic 
engineer of the city in the determination of the 
proper location of additional traffic signals. 
On the whole, the material was found to be very 
effective in a large number of instances, in fact, 
so helpful that the yearly tabulations will prob- 
ably continue. 


Lustbade Construction Co., Contractors 
service, without obligation, to help you secure 
the best window treatment for your school. 
Call on them before you build. “Lupton Win- 
dows for Schools” will be sent at your request. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS COMPANY 
2205-n East Allegheny Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 
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Schools and School Districts 

School districts are political subdivisions of the 
state, deriving powers from the state and subject 
to liabilities imposed under the statutes.—Jacob- 
berger v. School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah county, 
256 Pacific Reporter, 652, Oreg. 

School districts are mere agencies of the state 
for educational purposes ordained by the legisla- 
ture.—Gilberton Borough School Dist. v. Morris, 
137 Atlantic Reporter, 864, Pa. 

The word “may” in statute permitting the county 
school boards to create rural separate school dis- 
trict, is used in the discretionary, and not in the 
mandatory sense (Miss. Laws 1924, c. 283, § 118). 
—State v. Morgan, 112 Southern Reporter, 865, 
Miss. 

A condition subsequent that land revert to the 
owners if not used for school purposes, was not 
abrogated by a voluntary merger of the school dis- 
tricts (Montana rev. codes 1921, § 1034).—Waddell 
v. School Dist. No. 3 of Ravalli county, 257 Pacific 
Reporter, 278, Mont. 

On the annexation of a part of a township to 
the school city, the apportionment of revenue from 
the town levy on basis of taxable values is held 
equitable.—Lafayette School Twp. v. School City of 
Anderson, 157 Northeastern Reporter, 118, Ind. 
App. 

An election required by the statute for organ- 
izing a high-school district is a “special election” 
(School Law [Illinois Laws 1909, p. 367, § 88, 
as amended by Laws 1911, p. 507, and Laws 1917, 
p. 737] ).—People v. Rogler, 157 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 177, 326 Ill. 310. 

A board of education may divide the county into 
high-school districts and may require the residents 
in each to attend the school therein (Ky. St. §§ 
4399a4, 4526b1 to 4526b3; Ky. St. Supp. 1926, § 
4399a7 ).—Reed v. Mason county board of educa- 
tion, 295 Southwestern Reporter, 436. 

School-District Government 

A decision of the Texas state board of education 

is conclusive on questions of fact if it is supported 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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For full information 
on RESILIENT FLOORS 
mail this coupon— 


N overgrown coupon! But, as you 

can instantly see, it has to be big. 

The BonpEp FLoors Company offers a 

unique service and many different types 
of floors to school authorities. 


Read through this coupon. Check the 
material which will assist in solving 
the floor problems that confront you. 
As the first step toward securing floors 
that are economical, easy to maintain, 
quiet, comfortable, colorfully attractive 
in appearance, and famously durable, 
send us the coupon. 


BonpDED FLoors Company, INc. 
New York __ Boston Philadelphia Cleveland _— Detroit 


San Francisco — Distributors in other principal cities 





-{JSend me a facsimile of | 
your Guaranty Bond. (Ob- 
tuinable with 3 Roce ie 


Floors rigid specifications.) 












C1 am interested in attrac- 
tive, economical, resilient 
_ floors for a new building. 
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(Send me samples and esti- 
mates of your floors best 
adapted for 
(Check which) 


---Church ---Hospital 












OSend photographic repro- 
ductions of your floors in 
use, (Check which type) 


OSend me accurate color re- 
productions of Bonded 
Floors. (Check which type) 
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- «= Marble-ized Tile |. ---Public Building 
--- Treadlite Tile 
“OVER-ALL” FLOORS ---Office Building 
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‘Red Punted Sixiy-Five Yards: 


‘but he couldn’t even 
dent a Durand locker 
while demonstrating 
his kicking form to 

/admiring team mates 
/] 


It’s because Durand Steel Lockers, with 
more than ample strength to withstand 
the assaults of the American school 
boy, are tougher than pigskin, sturdier 
than healthy varsity football players, 
last longer than the building in which 
they are installed, and look better than 
ordinary lockers because of symmet- 
rical design and two coats of baked-on 





/ 
My! 
Locker doors are 
moving parts. Sides, 
backs, tops and bot- 
toms do not wear. 
Durand protects you 
with sixteen gauge 

steel doors. 


paya' 
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wo 


1501 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


enamel. 








Where shall we send the Durand Educa- 
tional Institution Folder? 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
by any evidence, but it is appealable on questions 
of law.—Brazoria Independent School Dist. v. 
Weems, 295 Southwestern Reporter, 268, Tex. Civ. 
App. 

The decision of the Téxas state board of educa- 
tion without any support in evidence may be ap- 
pealed from on such ground.—Brazoria Independent 
School Dist. v. Weems, 295 Southwestern Reporter, 
268, Tex. Civ. App. 

The acting county attorney, when not showing 
that the state was interested, is held without right 
to appear in a taxpayer’s suit attacking title of 
the member of the school board to office because 
of an illegal election.—O’Brien v. Gassoway, 256 
Pacific Reporter, 920, Okla. 

The citizens and taxpayers of a school district 
are held without right to attack the title of a mem- 
ber of the school board to office because of an illegal 
election—O’Brien v. Gassoway, 256 Pacific Re- 
porter, 920, Okla. 

The court of common pleas must act en bane in 
appointing the school directors (Pa. St. 1920, § 
4609).—In re Hanover Twp. School Directors, 137 
Atlantic Reporter, 811, Pa. 

Where it does not appear that the court’s ap- 
pointment of -school directors was by the court 
en banc, the supreme court will set aside orders 
and require appointment by the court en banc 
(Act May 22, 1922, § 13 [1 Smith’s Laws, p. 140]; 
Pa. St. 1920, §§ 487, 551).—In re Hanover Twp. 
School Directors, 137 Atlantic Reporter, 811, Pa. 

The president of the school board is held a de 
facto officer, regardless of his accepting office as 
justice of the peace (Code, c. 7, § 15).—Privett v. 
Board of Education of Slab Fork School, Dist. in 
Wyoming county, 138 Southeastern Reporter, 461, 
W. Va. 

The evidence held to show that the member of 
the school board, moving from the district for a 
temporary purpose, did not vacate his office (West 
Virginia Code, c. 45, § 43).—Hite v. Irby, 138 
Southeastern Reporter, 329, W. Va. 

A member of the board of education, moving to 
another district for temporary purpose, intending 
to return, does not vacate his office (West Virginia 
Code, c. 45, § 43).—Hite v. Irby, 138 Southeastern 
Reporter, 329, W. Va. 


The members of the board of education selected 
by the city council are town officers not removable 


except for causes enumerated (Alabama School 
Code 1924, §§ 154, 155, 156; Const. 1901, §§ 173, 
175). —Wright v. Cook, 113 Southern Reporter, 252, 
Ala. 

The validity of the removal of school directors 
by a single judge cannot be attacked on appeal, 
where the judge’s right to remove directors was 
not challenged in a lower court.—In re Hanover 
Twp. School Directors, 137 Atlantic Reporter, 811, 
Pa. 

The director of an independent school district 
taking oath need not take a second oath when 
chosen treasurer (Gen. St. 1923, §§ 2805-2807, 2813, 
6963; Laws 1925, c. 124; Minnesota Const. arts. 5, 
8).—Independent School Dist. No. 21 at Willow 
River v. Integrity Mut. Casualty Co., 214 North- 
western Reporter, 258, Minn. 
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The man whe hasn't. 


THE MAN WHO HAS CHILDREN AND THE MAN WHO 
HAS NONE.—Chicago Tribune. 


School-District Property 


School-site-and-building elections are held valid, 
after an amendment of school board’s records to 
show the finding of sufficient number of signatures 
to petitions (Illinois Laws 1919, p. 926, amending 
School Law, § 127, par. 5, as amended) .—Phenicie 
v. Board of Education of St. Joseph Community 
High School Dist. No. 305, 157 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 34, 326, Illinois, 73. 

A statute vests the county superintendent with 
discretionary power to approve a site of school 
lands selected by school board (West Virginia Code, 
ce. 45, § 49).—Privett v. Board of Education of 
Slab Fork School Dist. in Wyoming county, 138 
Southeastern Reporter, 461, W. Va. 

The county superintendent’s refusal to approve a 
schoolhouse site may not be judicially reviewed, 
except for clearly willful and arbitrary disregard 
of duty, or caprice, passion, partiality, or corrup- 
tion (West Virginia Code, c. 45, §§ 49, 50).— 
Privett v. Board of Education of Slab Fork School 
Dist. in Wyoming county, 138 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 461, W. Va 


A compromise of the school-building contractor’s 
unliquidated claim for damages against the board 
of education is binding on the comptroller, in the 
absence of fraud.—Brennan v. Berry, 222 N. Y. S., 
355, 129 Miscellaneous Reporter, 671, N. Y. Sup. 


The employment of an architect for the entire 
building of which only part was to be erected at 
a time is held reasonable exercise of the school 
board’s authority (Oreg. L. §§ 5152, 5187, 5202, 
5205, 5208).—Jacobberger v. School Dist. No. 1, 
Multnomah county, 256 Pacific Reporter, 652, Oreg. 


The school board’s authority to employ an archi- 
tect for a school building is held limited by reason- 
ableness, good faith, and statutes (Oreg. L., §§ 
5152, 5187, 5202, 5205, 5208).—Jacobberger v. 
School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah county, 256 Pacific 
Reporter, 652, Oreg. 

The architect’s contract with a school district 
was not invalidated by a delay in building caused 
by war conditions.—Jacobberger v. School Dist. No. 
1, Multnomah county, 256 Pacific Reporter, 652, 
Oreg. 

An architect’s acting on a contract for services 
is held an indication that he has accepted the 
school district’s proposition.—Jacobberger v. School 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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HOLOPHANE 


Increases School Efficiency 





Holophane Filterlite 


—the indirect unit of 
greater efficiency. It 
providesanevenglow 
of light everywhere, 
without circles of 
light or shade. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Planned 
Lighting 
with 





Carefully as modern schools are planned, 
many classrooms are inadequately lighted. 
‘These classrooms have shadowzonesin bright- 
est daytime. Or they have whole rows of 
desks subject to glaring daylight on one side. 


Children studying under these conditions 
are liable to eyestrain, have headaches and 
become restless. This results in poor schol- 
arship and lowers the entire school average. 


Acarefully planned installation of artificial 
lighting for schools is almost as necessary for 
proper illumination in the daytime as for 
night. 


Schools equipped with Holophane Planned 
Lighting rank high in their respective school 
districts. (Planned Lighting is the name we 
have given to artificial lighting installations, 
planned by Holophane Lighting Engineers 
for specific applications and which employ 
Holophane Lighting Specifics.) 


The Holophane Engineering Department 
will study your school lighting needs and 
make lighting recommendations for specific 
applications in the various departments — 
Classrooms, Corridors, Auditoriums, 
Gymnasiums, etc. Each needs a different 
quality and quantity of lighting. There is no 
charge or obligation for this service. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK and TORONTO 





Holophane Reflector- 


Refractor 
—the direct lighting 
unit that gives more 
light on the work. 


Write for your copy of 
“The Lightingof Schools” 
—a guide to good light- 


ing practice. Sent only 
on request. 
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Entrance, Holy Family School, 
Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects—Kunz & Beck, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Tile Contractors— 
Martina Bros. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Corridor, Junior High School, 
Woodstock, Illinois. Architects— 
Hewitt & Emerson, Peoria, Illinois. 
i Tile Coutractors—Peoria Stone & 
; Marble Works, Peoria, Ill. 





Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Archi- 
tects— Franz C. Warner and Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Tile Contractors— Wadsworth Addison Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Boy- Proof”! 


: ” OY-PROOF’, in relation to floor and wall materials, means the 
B ability to withstand the pounding of grimy heels, the scraping 
! and scuffing of thousands of feet, the kicking and “slam-banging” 
which is a part of the average youngster. — And after years of this 
ordeal, the floor and wall materials must be fresh, bright, unmarred 
and beautiful. 


| Romany Quarry Tiles have won the reputation of “‘boy-proof”’ in actual 
service. Floors and walls of these tiles have withstood wear, boys and 
the elements for years and years—their original beauty unmarred. 


Easy to keep bright and clean, economical in first cost and with practi- 
cally no upkeep cost; a specification of Romany Quarry Tiles provides 
a permanent asset of real beauty. 


Romany Quarry Tiles are an American product. They are made 
in Romany Reds, Romany Greys, Romany Browns, and a 
medley of golden shades that range from dark russets through 
the tans to pale greens—the beautiful Romany Rainbow Tiles. 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Member, Associated Tile Manufacturers 
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For School 


Non-Slip, 
Wet or Dry 


Extremely 


Wear-Resisting 


Five Colors—A Wide Range 


of Sizes 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS., 


(Concluded from Page 72) 
Dist. No. 1, Multnomah county, 256 Pacific Re- 
porter, 652, Oreg. 

The inexpediency of completing a school building 
because of building costs would not relieve the dis- 
trict for contractual liability to the architect.— 
Jacobberger v. School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah 
county, 256 Pacific Reporter, 652, Oreg. 


School-District Taxation 

The payment by the bank of the school district’s 
orders sold to others and indorsed, “Not paid for 
want of funds,” did not discharge district’s 
liability in a suit on the treasurer’s bond.—Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 21 at Willow River v. 
Integrity Mut. Casualty Co., 214 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 258, Minn. 

A school-bond-election judge’s acquiescence in the 
voters’ selection of clerks made them his “ap- 
pointees” (Texas rev. St. 1925, art. 3001).—Lewis 
v. Stanton. Independent School Dist., 294 South- 
western Reporter, 863, Texas. 

Clerks selected by the voters present, being de 
facto clerks, irregularity of their selection did not 
invalidate a school-bond election.—Lewis v. Stanton 
Independent School Dist., 294 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 863, Texas. 

The school taxes are “state taxes.”—Common- 
wealth v. Louisville Nat. Bank, 294 Southwestern 
Reporter, 815, 220, Ky. 89. 

The statutory provision limiting the rate of 
school tax is controlling.—Gilberton Borough School 
Dist. v. Morris, 137 Atlantic Reporter, 864, Pa. 

A school district is held not authorized to levy 
a tax about statutory limit to provide a sinking 
fund to pay the indebtedness within 30 years, as 
is required by the Pennsylvania state Constitution 
and statute (Pa. School Code, 1911, 507 [Pa. 
St. 1920, § 4760], and § 1210 subd. 24, as amended 
by Act May 23, 1923 [Pa. St. Supp. 1924, § 
4997a12]; Const. art. 9, § 10).—Gilberton Borough 
School Dist. v. Morris, 137 Atlantic Reporter, 864, 
Pa. 

The testimony of a school directors’ clerk is held 
to justify an amendment of the record to show a 
levy of tax at a meeting held within the statutory 
time (Illinois School Act, § 190).—People v. Chi- 
eago M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 157 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 200, 326 Illinois, 179. 

A school directors’ record may be amended to 
speak the truth, where a clerk’s default does not 
affect the substantial justice of a tax, which the 
evidence clearly shows was regularly levied.—Peo- 












New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, 


ple v. Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 157 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 200, 326 Illinois, 179. 

The school directors’ minutes and the clerk’s tes- 
timony are held to justify an amendment of the 
record to show tax levy of total of sums whiclr 
minutes stated were agreed on.—People v. Chicago 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 157 Northeastern Reporter, 
200, 326 Illinois, 179. 

The certificate of the voters’ approval of a school- 
tax levy at an election held after the date of the 
certificate is insufficient—People v. Chicago M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., 157 Northeastern Reporter, 200, 326 
Illinois, 179. 

The provision for the collection of school taxes 
by the state revenue agent is held not to be an 
invasion of the constitutional provision against the 
legislature’s authority to collect taxes for munici- 
pal corporation (Ky. const. §§ 181, 18la; Ky. St. 
§ 4263-4) —Commonwealth v. Louisville Nat. Bank, 
294 Southwestern Reporter, 815, 220 Ky. 89. 


School-District Claims 
The compromise of the _ school-building con- 
tractor’s unliquidated damage claim against the 
board of education is held to be an “audit” within 
the statute (Education Law, 880, subd. 3).— 
Brennan v. Berry, 222 N. Y. 8. 355, 129 Miscel- 
laneous Reporter, 671, N. Y. Sup. 


Pupils 

Requiring children to attend high school three 
miles away, to which they are transported by motor 
bus, is held not to be an abuse of the county school 
board’s discretion (Ky. St. §§ 4399a4, 4526b1 to 
4526b3; Ky. St. Supp. 1926, § 4399a7).—Reed v. 
Mason county Board of Education, 295 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 436, Ky. 

A constitutional provision requiring school at 
least six months every year is held not a limitation 
of the school term (N. Car. Const. art. 9, § 3).— 
Frazier v. Board of Com’rs of Guilfort county, 138 
Southeastern Reporter, 433, N. C. 


OREGON SCHOOL-LAW OPINIONS 


C. H. Howard, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Oregon, recently received several opinions 
on questions relating to the school laws of the state. 
One of the questions asked was “as to the right of 
a parent to send his children to school in the school 
district in which lies the greater portion of his 
farm land without payment of tuition, although 
the residence is situated just across the line in an- 
other district, in which district the children reside 
and have been enumerated for school purposes.” 


Philadelphia, 


Buildings 


Alundum Stair 


Tile (semi-vitreous) 








NORTON 
Masada go 


Pittsburgh, Hamilton, Ont. 


The attorney general points out that the parent 
must have an “actual residence, home, or domicile” 
in the school district, hence those not enjoying such 
residence are subject to the tuition fee. He says: 
“The residence of minor children who remain in the 
custody and care of their parents, is the domicile 
of such parents. If the actual domicile or home of 
the parents of such children is in a certain school 
district, it is likewise the home of all the minor 
children who are in the custody of the parents. 

“Tt is, therefore, my opinion that the school dis- 
trict to which this parent may send his children 
without the payment of tuition is that in which 
his residence is established, even though the greater 
portion of his farm land may lie in an adjoining 
district.” 

The next question asked is “whether or not 
families may board their own children and to be 
paid for said board from the school funds of the 
district under the provisions of the chapter which 
relates to the right of a school-district school board 
to furnish pupils with room and board.” 

The opinion here rendered is that “children who 
reside with their parents cannot have their board 
paid. The residence of the child is with his par- 
ents, and if that is within walking distance of 
school, no board or transportation can be furnished. 
In any event, a child is not boarded out when it is 
with its parents.” 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL-LAW OPINIONS 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion has ruled that a person who enters into a 
contract with a school board to supply the school 
with fuel wood of a stated kind on the school 
grounds, but who instead has furnished wood of a 
different kind and also has failed to have the wood 
on the premises, has breached his contract and it is 
entirely within the power of the board to award the 
contract to someone else. The school board is not 
obliged to accept an inferior quality of fuel, and it 
is the duty of the board to know that the fuel 
purchased and delivered is of good quality. 

The department has also ruled that a school-dis- 
trict board has not authority to enter into a con- 
tract with anyone to transport a teacher to and 
from her boarding place. Where a teacher makes 
her home with a family having children in attend- 
ance at the school, there is no reason why, if the 
accommodations permit, she should not be taken 
along with the children. 
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WASHABLE 


--- SQ THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


Du Pont Tontine was chosen exclusively to shade 
the windows of the recently completed McKinley 
University Hospital of the University of Illinois. 
Charles A. Platt, New York, and James M. White, 
of Champaign, IIl., Architects. 


Schools are much the same as hospitals as far as window shade 
requirements are concerned. The service is unceasingly severe— 
abuse frequent. 

Du Pont Tontine is one shade built to withstand these conditions. 
It is made, by a unique new process, of materials different from 
ordinary painted or starch-filled shades. 


NO FILLER TO FALL OUT, but thoroughly impregnated with 
pyroxylin. Tontine cannot crack or “pinhole.” 
WASHABLE. All dust, grime, and fingermarks are easily re- 


moved with soap, hot or cold water, and a brush. 
WATERPROOF. Dampness cannot make it limp. Even heavy 
rains can’t harm it. 
Leading school boards have found that Tontine’s durability obvi- 
ates the need of frequent shade replacement. It helps reduce 
the budget, by cutting shade upkeep costs. Write for samples, 
showing colors most used for schools. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


“TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


DU PONT OBSERVES ACENTURY AND A QUARTER OF USEFULNESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 











Under another decision, it is brought out that a 
teacher who is not legally qualified to teach in the 
county may not legally serve as a substitute for 
the regular teacher. If a substitute is to be en- 
gaged even for a day or so, it is the duty of the 
board to know that she is legally qualified. 

Still another decision’ is to the effect that a 
school board must deny school privileges to a child 
whose conduct, because of a lack of mental ability 
and self-control, is detrimental to the discipline of 
the school and the welfare of the children while 
engaged in games on the school grounds or on the 
road to and from school. 


SCHOOL-LAW NOTES 

—The question as to whether business concerns 
whose owners were members of the board of educa- 
tion could sell goods to the schools has come under 
consideration at Stevens Point, Wis. The city 
attorney in response to a request for an opinion 
recently said: “The supreme court has held that 
contracts or dealings between a corporation and a 
city or school board are void in cases where an 
officer or agent of the corporation is also an officer 
of the city or of the school board, respectively. In 
a recent case a corporation was unable to recover 
the purchase price of materials furnished by reason 
of the fact that the manager and treasurer of the 
corporation was also an officer of the school board 
for which the materials were furnished. The same 
rule applies where the corporation in question fur- 
nishes the materials to a contractor who has a con- 
tract with-the city or school board. The main ques- 
tion is whether the city officer is interested in or 
has or acquires a pecuniary interest in the contract 
or dealing in question.” 

—tThe school board of. Mitchell, Kansas, has been 
sued by a Wichita firm of architects for breach of 
contract. It is contended that the board employed 
the architects and then switched to another firm. 
The board holds that the architects were engaged 
to provide a plan for a schoolhouse not to exceed 
$25,000 in cost. When the bids came in it was 


found that the building would cost $32,000. Hence, 
the board believed itself absolved from further obli- 
gation. 
$23,000. 

—New York, N. Y. Supt. William J. O’Shea of 
the city schools recently :ssued instructions to dis- 


The second firm will build the school for 


trict superintendents, principals, and janitors, 
urging that the regulations against interference 
with traffic and emergency dismissals of pupils be 
rigidly enforced. 

In the past, Supt. O’Shea has frequently called 
attention to the fact that automobiles must not be 
parked on any part of the school premises or in 
front of the schools in such a way as to interfere 
with the dismissal of pupils or the prompt arrival 
of fire engines. In spite of instructions it has been 
found that the regulations have not been obeyed in 
many instances. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN KILLED BY 
AUTOMOBILES 

A meeting of the National Safety Council held 
at Chicago has brought out the statement that 
last year 7,000 school children were killed by motor 
ears and 140,000 injured. 

One of the speakers said that “it is fair to state 
that if the knowledge obtained from the present 
archives of our organization were carefully applied 
to the known accident hazards, 95 per cent of all 
kinds of accidents could be eliminated. Our most 
serious task at the present time is to get this in- 
formation to the public.” 

Resolutions adopted by the safety council recom- 
mend that all states and cities adopt an accident- 
reporting system so that effective preventive meas- 
ures may be intelligently devised. Traffic surveys 
should be made, and drivers should all be licensed 
under state law to weed out unfit and irresponsible. 


ANNOUNCE DATE FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ MEETING 

President Mills of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials has announced that 
the next meeting of the Association will be held 
June 5 to 8, 1928, at Denver, Colorado. These 
dates have been set in view of the fact that the 
summer tourist rates go into effect after June l, 
making it possible for the membership to save some 
money on railroad fares. It is expected that one 
or more of the railroads will run a special train 
out of Chicago to accommodate the members from 
the east who will attend the meeting. 

At the Philadelphia meeting, Mr. Mills was asked 
to appoint three members of the association to 
canvass the school architects of the country with 
a view of enrolling them as members of the asso- 





ciation. The committee, which consists of Mr. H. 
D. Payne of Houston, Texas; Mr. William H. Gom- 
pert of New York City; and Mr. C. E. C. Dyson 
of Toronto, Canada, has already begun to function 
and it is expected that their work will show results 
at the forthcoming meeting. 

The executive committee of the association will 
meet in St. Louis, Missouri, on December 17, at 
which time the plans for the convention program 
will be arranged and whipped into shape. 

The committee on arrangements is in charge of 
Mr. C. M. Schenck, chairman. and is composed of 
Mr. J. J. Ball, Mr. W. A. E. Stutt, Mr. H. B. 
Kepner, Mr. H. O. Bosworth, and Mr. H. W. 
Anderson. 


Information concerning the meeting may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. H. L. Mills, president, 
Houston, Texas, or to Mr. H. W. Anderson, Denver, 
Colorado. 


‘PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—The position of supervising principal was 
created by the board of education of Dallas, Texas, 
on recommendation of Superintendent Normal R. 
Crozier. S. M. Lloyd, principal of the John Henry 
Brown School, was chosen for the new position. 


—Arthur R. Matteson and Louis Schmerber are 
the principals chosen for schools No. 1 and No. 11 
at Paterson, N. J. 


—Mr. J. Ryan and R. R. McMahan have been 
reelected members of the Gooding, Idaho, board 
of education for a three-year term, each without 
opposition. 

—J. O. Block was appointed a member of the 
Clarence, Mo., school board. 


—Elmer L. Ellis has been elected secretary of 
the school board of Seneca, IIl. 


—By a vote of two to one, W. A. Nieman and 
E. R. MeCoy were elected members of the school 
board at Sandpoint, Idaho. 


—Senator L. H. Ellis of Shelby and Representa- 
tive A. M. Tunstall of Hale have been appointed 
members of the Alabama state board of education. 


—The board of education of Jackson, Mich., has 
elected the following officers: President, George 
W. Scotford; secretary, Jay F. Clark; treasurer, 
Edward J. Frost. The reelected members are: Mrs. 
W. A. Foote, Horace S. Hunt, Charles W. Cruson, 
and Harold A. Tompkins. 
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cAmerican (Cities 
LOS ANGELES — Pershing Square 
Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No.9) 


On E TREND toward Duraflex-A Flooring 
knows no section, recognizes no boundaries. From 
Coast to Coast, Architects and Builders are spec- 
ifying this high quality product because they are 
finding it best suited to modern ideas of construc- 
tion and economy. Duraflex-A provides a per- 
manent, seamless wearing surface that can be main- 
tained against wear and damage at small cost and 
for the life of the building in which it is installed. 
Send for complete data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DU RAF 1 EX A A Recent Duraflex-A Installation near Los Angeles. 


Among other Lower California Duraflex-A Installations are 


The Standard Oil Building, Los Angeles; The Children’s 
Hospital, Los Angeles; The City Schools, Pasadena. 
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Walls 


Plastering on Milcor Stay-Rib 

Metal Lath insures firesafety, 
freedom from 
cracks, freedom 
from ugly dust 
streaks. It in- 
sures the safest, 
most permanent 
plastering p o s 
sible. Send for 
“The Milcor 
Manual” on 
metal lath con- 
struction. , 


K Milcor —- 


“Invisible Joint’’ Metal 
Ceilings are popular for school 
buildings because of 
their permanence, 
economy, safety (can't 
burn, crack, or fall 
off), and because of 
their beauty and sani- 
tary advantages. Easily 
cleaned or refinished 
Send for Metal Ceil- 
ing Catalog. 


— 
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Corners 


All outgr, exposed corners and 
all inne¥ corners and ceiling an- 
es should be protected by 
ilcor *‘Expansion’’ Corner 
Beads (Pat'd.). They pro- 
tect the corner and the ad- 
joining walls against crack- 
ing and insure precisely 
straight corners. See ‘‘The 
Milcor Manual’’. 


Metal Trim 


This special Milcor **Expansion"’ 

Casing (Pat'd.) was detest 

principally as 

a metal trim 

for plastering 

around black- 

boards, pan- 

els, etc. It 

can also be 

used for door 

and window trim, eliminating wooden trim. 
See ‘The Milcor Manual’’. 





MASSACHUSETTS STUDIES LUNCHEONS 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Massachusetts department of education con- 
ducted in 1926 a special investigation of luncheons 
in high schools, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practices of high schools in the serving of luncheons. 

In the course of the study, data were studied 
from 242 of the 250 high schools in the state. 
These data indicate that luncheon is now being 
served in 170 of these high schools. Of these 
schools, 55 reported that they serve 75 per cent of 
the school membership; 107, that they serve 50 per 
cent or over; 28, that they serve 25 per cent or 
less of the membership. One hundred and fifteen 
schools serve the whole school at one time. Fifty- 
five schools serve luncheons to the school in sec- 
tions—39 having two sections, and three reporting 
the use of three sections. 

The time allowed for luncheon varies greatly 
among the schools. Thirty-nine schools allowed 20 
minutes; 27 allowed 25 minutes; 36 allowed 30 
minutes. The median time for the luncheon is 25 
minutes. 


In response to the inquiry as to the person in 
charge of the preparation and serving of the lunch- 
eon, 26 schools reported that the head of the domes- 
tic-science department had charge of the luncheon; 
51, the domestic-science teacher; 26, an outside 
organization; and 33, some individual appointed by 
the school committee. A variety of methods of 
control was exhibited by the other 34 schools re- 
plying to this question. In 68 cases, the head of 
the domestic-science department decides what shall 
be served; in 20 cases, an individual employed by 
the school committee; and in 23 cases, some out- 
side organization. 


In 17 cases it was noted that the head of the 
home-economics department fixes the prices to be 
charged for the food served. In 51 cases, the 
teacher of domestic science does this; in 26 cases, 
some outside organization; and in 12 cases, an 
individual employed by the school committee. 
From the replies received, it is apparent that the 
head of the domestic-science department or the 
domestic-science teacher most often has charge of 
the serving of the luncheon in the high school. It 
is also indicated that this teacher has supervisory 
control chiefly and that the actual work is done 
by adult helpers hired by the school committee, or 
by pupils who generally receive some compensation 
for their services. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ILCO 


SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KANSAS CITY,MO. LACROSSE, WISC. 





The town furnishes the equipment in 119 of the 
170 schools. Twenty-eight schools reported that the 
town furnishes the equipment in part. The domes- 
tic-science teacher in 55 schools purchases the sup- 
plies; an outside organization, in 29 schools; and 
an individual employed by the school committee, 
in 24. 


Replies to the question whether the surplus re- 
sulting from the operation of the lunchroom is 
turned over to the town treasury, showed that of 
100 schools replying, 86 did not turn over to the 
town treasury any surplus; 14 reported that such 
surplus was turned over. Fifty-three schools 
reported that the surplus is used directly or indi- 
rectly for the improvement or the maintenance of 
the luncheon service. In some cases, the surplus 
was used for the benefit of athletics; in one case 
it was devoted to the expenses of the graduating 
class; and in another to help pay for the trip of 
the graduating class to Washington. It is apparent 
from the replies that a majority*%of the schools are 
not turning over the surplus to the town treasury 
but are making use of it in various ways. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF EVENING 
SCHOOLS 


The evening school has become an integral part 
of every city-school system and is one of the im- 
portant forces which is rendering a democratic 
service for the advancement of adults who feel that 
they have for some reason or other missed an oppor- 
tunity in their youth. The night school has not 
always rendered efficient service as every school- 
man knows, and a good part of this is evidenced 
in the lack of holding power of the night school. 

In a recent bulletin to the teachers of the night 
schools at Miami, Florida, Mr. J. I. Sowers, director 
of night-school work, calls attention to the causes 
which compel pupils to leave night school before 
the close of the term. Mr. Sowers finds that it is 
far more desirable to have permanent membership 
and effective work in the night schools than to have 
a large initial enrollment of pupils who do not 
remain and do not get the full benefit of the work 
they began. Among the reasons which he assigns 
are the following: 

1. Failure to get out of the course the thing for 
whith they came. 

2. Inability to digest subject matter as presented. 

3. Teacher has failed to catch interest in the first 
few lessons. 

4. Student is embarrassed by what he finds he does 
not know. 
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Casings 
for Doors and Windows 


Milcor ‘‘Expansion’’ Casings 
(Pat'd.) for door and win- 
dow trim, eliminate expen- 
sive, clumsy, unsanitary 
wooden trim and help to 
make the school room more 
firesafe, more sanitary, neat- 
er and more pleasing in ap- 
earance. See *‘The Milcor 
anual’’, 





Panel Trim 


For special panels this solid met- 

al Milcor trim is very desirable. 
Ie adde 
muchto 
the finish- 
ed appear- 
ance of the 
room because of its neat and simple design. 
It is sturdy —will outlast the building —and 
is easily kept clean. See ‘‘The Milcor 


Manual”’. 
Base Screed 


Milcor **Expansion*’ Base Screed 
(Pat'd.) is the ideal base screed 
because it provides a 
perfect bond with the 
wall base beneath. The 
plaster oozes through 
the network of expand- 
ed metal and gets a 
firm grip on the lath 
beneath. See ‘*The Milcor Manual’’. 


+r Chalk Troughs 





These Milcor Metal Chalk 
Troughs should be installed in 

every school. 

Whether it 

be a new 

building or 

an old one 

tobe re 


modeled, see that it has Milcor Metal Chalk 
Troughs. Details in *‘The Milcor Manual’’. 


Other Milcor Products for schools include 
Ventilators, Skylights, Furnace Fittings, Met- 
al Roofing, etc. Write for Catalogs— FREE. 


5. Student does not know how to study and cannot 
apply himself. 

6. Other causes are sickness, change of work or 
location. 

The burden for keeping students in the night 
school rests almost entirely upon the teacher and 
should be made one of the major responsibilities of 
the teacher, Mr. Sowers suggests eleven ideas for 
holding students as follows: 


1. Organize the course along practical lines. 

2. Find out at the beginning what students expect 
to get out of the course. 

3. Take time at the start to explain the content 
of the course, what will be taken up, and how the 
subject will be developed. 

4. Show the student where the course will function 
and how the things learned may be used. 

5. In all the evening-school work, tie your ob- 
jective close to the lesson. Give the student something 
he can use now. 

Give each student something to do. 

7. Don't be afraid to assign outside work, or re- 
search and reports. Evening-school students expect 
to work. 

Look after absentees. (a) Organize the class 
and have the. secretary send cards to those absent. 
(b) Have students notify you by post card when they 
will be absent from class. (c) Report all persons 
dropped to the office for further effort to develop 
interest. 

9. If the student does not fit into your course, 
see if he cannot be a success if adjusted into some 
other course. 

10. Organize the class for better unity of the group. 
Evening-school classes present possibility for forma- 
tion of better salesmanship clubs, art leagues, com- 
mercial students’ clubs, American improvement asso- 
ciations, etc. Certain courses attract to themselves 
groups that can be capitalized for further work by 
self-activity within the group. 

11. When the student has completed any unit of 
a refer him to the other courses given in the 
school. 


The teacher’s own attitude toward the work fre- 
quently spells success or failure in a night school. 
The instructor who expects to treat adults as he 
or she would treat children of school age invariably 
fails. Mr. Sowers suggests seven elements in the 
attitude of the teacher toward the class. These are 
as follows: 


Hold up the dignity of the class. 
Let the students know that you are interested 
in their success. 

3. Begin the class on time, 

4. Have lessons prepared and assigned. 

5. Take the time before the close of the class period 
to assign the next lesson, tell them what is expected, 
where to get material, and how to study. 

6. If you have adopted a textbook in the course, 
use it. but do not fail to enrich the work with outside 
material. 

7. The best advertisement is a successful class, and 
trained, satisfied students. 


ie 
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New PeerVent Unit with front plate removed, showing improved fan housings (1), new 
position of air filter (2) under the fans, and the highly efficient new radiator (3). 


The New PeerVent Heating and 
Ventilating Unit 


Some time ago an Architect wrote in reply to an 
inquiry: “I consider that PeerVent Units are at all 
times a little in advance with improvements.” 


That comment was especially gratifyng because it 
recognized what has been this Company’s policy since 
the first Peerless Units were developed nearly fif- 
teen years ago. The latest result of this policy is 
shown above—a radically improved PeerVent Unit. 


FEATURES. The air filter, which is specified sepa- 
rately and can be of any make preferred, is placed 
beneath the fans, thus protecting the motor and fans, 
and all other parts of the mechanism, from dust, 
smoke particles, and other suspended matter. The 
fan housings have been improved, resulting in larger 
discharge capacity at considerably lower fan speed, 
which makes the unit even quieter than before. A 
single damper now controls fresh air intake and re- 
circulation, eliminatng the inter-connected dampers 
formerly used and greatly simplifying this mechan- 
ism. Automatic control of the mixing damper also 
has been simplified. Alternating current motors can 
now be furnished for either single- or poly-phase 
current, eliminating motor generator equipment and 
placing the PeerVent Unit System on a strictly unit 
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Heating and Ventilating Units 





basis. The radiator is entirely new, and even more 
efficient than the old one, without a single soldered, 
welded, or brazed joint. A new fresh-air damper 
control can be provided, to shut off the fresh air 
intake and start recirculaton, automatically, when- 
ever the room temperature falls below a pre-deter- 
mined point. 


The New PeerVent Unit retains the earlier features 
of compactness and accessibility. All parts can be 
removed and replaced within a few moments, with- 
out tools. The unit is 36 inches high and 14 inches 
deep, the width varying with the capacity. 


Send for the new PeerVent Catalogue and any spe- 
cial engineering data that you may require. If you 
are planning a building which requires mechanical 
ventilation, send blue prints for a proposal and esti- 
mate. Or, on request, we will gladly send our local 
representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATIONEZ.CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
1836 Euclid Ave. Jefferson Bldg. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


808 Monadnock Bldg. 100 Boylston St. 


DETROIT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
y 1214 Lafayette Bldg. 196 Worthington St. 
MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
240 7th Ave. South 135 University Ave. 
DES MOINES PITTSBURGH 


520 Securities Bldg. 301 House Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. HARRISBURG 
927 Board of Trade Bldg. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 


TORONTO, CANADA, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Ma. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 





The Work of the School Janitor 


G. K. Monroe, Deputy State Fire Marshal, Sidney, Ohio 


Many educators are of the opinion that the 
janitor is about the most important person con- 
nected with the school. Quoting from good 
authority, we have the following statements: 

“The janitor of a modern school building is, next 
to the principal, perhaps the most important officer 
in the school.” 

“The position of janitor is a very important one; 
no other individual about the school building, unless 
it is the principal, has so much influence over con- 
ditions which affect the health and safety of the 
children.” 

“A good janitor is harder to replace than a good 
teacher, and, in most cases, a good principal.” 

These statements are not extravagant. Few peo- 
ple realize their truth; in fact, few people, even 
school officials, have gone so far as to give the 
subject serious thought. a 

The lack of appreciation of the janitor’s position 
is no doubt due to the failure to realize that the 
requirements in this branch of the public service 
have not grown along with the advancement made 
in educational matters generally, and especially in 
the matter of school buildings. 

In the earlier day, the question of the janitor 
was not so important. About the only duties he 
was expected to perform were those of “building 
the fires and sweeping out.” Now there are dozens 
of other duties for him to perform. 

The development of janitors’ duties, both in 
variety and importance, makes it necessary that he 
now be classed as a responsible and intelligent 
school officer. 

The janitor’s relation to the school might be con- 
sidered under the following heads: 

Safeguarding property. 
Housekeeping standards, 
Moral influence. 

Control of health conditions. 
Fire hazards and safety. 


Safeguarding Property 
The man who is directly charged with the care 
and management of a school building of whatever 
value is of very great importance to a community; 
hundreds of janitors have charge of school plants, 
worth many thousands of dollars. The destruction 
of a school building is a “public calamity,” “an 


“Fer 


economic loss,” and a community inconvenience. 
It usually requires several months at best to re- 
place a school building; and in the meantime the 
pupils are often subjected to ill-provided quarters 
or sent to an already overcrowded school. Then, 
also, in the destruction of a school plant, a janitor 
and probably several teachers are without school 
employment. 

The maintenance of the school plant and prem- 
ises is an economic question, including heat, light, 
and water. 

The janitor should have the courage to promote 
improvements and the energy and ingenuity to 
make the most of present conditions. 

A good janitor is never truant. 


Housekeeping Standards 

The janitor sets the housekeeping standards of 
the school. He is to the school what the house- 
keeper is to the home. Examples of right living 
conditions are a fundamental in the plan of educa- 
tion. He sets the standards of cleanliness and 
sanitary conditions of floors, windows, toilets, base- 
ments; he also has large control over the attractive- 
ness of rooms, yards, and the entire premises. In 
fact, he, himself, should be an example of cleanli- 
ness and neatness. 

One of the school’s chief functions is to incul- 
cate in the minds of the children a taste for neat- 
ness and cleanliness, and no one connected with 
the school has better opportunity to promote such 
standards by the force of good example than the 
janitor. 

Children from homes where standards of house- 
keeping are high should not have them lowered at 
school, and the children from homes where house- 
keeping standards are too low, should be taught 
at school what correct standards are. 

It is eertain that the conditions under which the 
children live in school for five days a week for 
nine months a year and from eight to twelve years, 
have much to do with the establishment of their 
habits of cleanliness and order. 


Moral Influence 
The fact should be constantly borne in mind that 
we place in our school buildings, practically every 
citizen of the country at this most critical age, the 
age of not only the most rapid physical growth and 


development, but the age when moral and intel- 
lectual standards are set up, and when character 
and ideals are formed. 

The janitor who is custodian of these buildings 
comes in close and intimate association with teach- 
ers and children, affording daily opportunity for 
moral service, which must be tactfully and wisely 
performed. 

The janitor is responsible for reporting mis- 
demeanors and irregularities to teachers and prin- 
cipals, and his authority should cover general super- 
vision at all times. 

The position of school janitor, therefore, is not 
the place for a man of uncertain reputation or 
doubtful integrity. 

Control of Health Conditions 

It is recognized that the physical development of 
the child is fully as important as the mental de- 
velopment. Physical environment is a most impor- 
tant factor in the health and physical well-being 
of the child. The school officer who has the most 
direct and continuous charge and control of the 
physical environment of the school children is the 
janitor. 

Cleanliness and air affect the health. The clean- 
liness and conditions of the air which the children 
have to breathe while in the building, its tempera- 
ture, moisture, degree of dustiness, depend largely 
upon the janitor. In the last analysis, the sanitary 
condition in the school will be found to rest largely 
upon the efficiency and faithfulness of the janitor. 

Fire Hazards and Safety 

The last, but in no wise the least duty which 
devolves upon the janitor, is that of looking after 
the safety of life and limb of the children. He 
should promote good adventure among the children, 
but should discourage foolhardiness. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to life and limb is 
the liability of panic from fire or smoke; however, 
panic may result from lightning, windstorm, earth 
tremors or explosions. Often the very thing we 
think just could not happen, does happen. 

It is the imperative duty of the janitor or cus- 
todian of the building to safeguard, or remove with- 
out notice, any and all probable causes for panic. 
Basements, attics, or closets under stairways never 
should be used for dead storage of any kind, as 
such material is usually only “fodder for fire” and 
creates an unnecessary safety liability. 

A janitor is warranted, for many reasons, in 
standing guard against anyone storing or attempt- 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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The 
FINNELL 


1. Waxes. Polishes. 
Scrubs. Oils. 


2. Polishes wood, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, etc., 
to lustrous beauty. 

3. Spreads a thin layer 
of wax automatically. 

4. Never leaves floor 
sticky or slippery. 

5. Scrubs wood, con- 
crete, terrazzo, tile, 
marble, rubber, cork, 
composition, mastic, 
magnesite, etc. 

6. Routs dirt, debris, and 

discoloration impossi- 

ble to remove by hand. 


. Provides a_ constant 
supply of clean water. 
8. Model shown covers 
many times as much 
floor area per hour as 
the strongest man. 


0, Saves time, labor. 
Cuts cleaning costs in 
some cases as much 
as 60%! 


“I 


Let this machine renew your school floors 


during the holidays 


and save you money all 
the year "round @ @ & 


WE believe that educators and school board members 
will agree with us in this general observation :—that 
schools where floors are waxed, polished, and scrubbed 
regularly reflect, almost without exception, a higher moral 
tone, greater alertness, and optimism both of pupils and 
teachers. 


In planning your Christmas vacation cleaning, you can- 
not afford to overlook the floors. In corridors, gymna- 
sium, pool, cafeteria, classrooms, the opening of the sec- 
ond semester should find them immaculate. The value of 
the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine in such 
a program is that it enables unskilled help to 
renew the floor surfaces easily and inexpen- 
sively. It refinishes worn spots. It waxes and 
polishes wood, linoleum, rubber, terrazzo, etc. 
It scrubs any floor far cleaner than is possible 
by hand. It can be used to oil and to dry-scrub 
oiled floors. A thorough going over with the 
FINNELL during the vacation will keep floors 
in excellent condition until next summer with 
a minimum of attention. This means not only 
an immediate saving, but a considerable reduc- 
tion in floor -cleaning expense throughout the 
vear. 

In some instances, the FINNELL has reduced 
school floor cleaning costs by as much as 60% ! 
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A Few Facts About the FINNELL 


The model shown above, number 17, covers many times 
as much floor area per hour as would the strongest man 
working to achieve the same results. It routs dirt from 
places impossible to reach by hand, and supplies a con- 
stant stream of clean water while scrubbing. It applies 
wax automatically, and never leaves the floor sticky or 
slippery after polishing. It cleans under stationary desks, 
tables, chairs, etc. 


There are eight FINNELL models, to suit schools of 
every size. Several models are small enough to be easily 
transported by automobile and used for a group of schools. 
This reduces the immediate investment for each school. 
FINNELL upkeep is very low, and complete servicing 
by the factory goes with every machine. 


Write for Details and 
Free Estimate 

It will pay you to investigate 
the FINNELL now. Let us ex- 
plain how you can make your 
floors pay dividends—in reduced 
cleaning costs and improved school 
conditions. If you wish an esti- 
mate of equipment needed and 
possible saving, enclose descrip- 
tion of floors, area, present main- 
tenance cost. No obligation. Ad- 
dress FINNELLSYSTEM,INC., 
611 East St., Elkhart, Ind. . (Fac- 
tories Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., 
and Ottowa, Ont.,Canada. District 
offices in principal cities of U.S. A. 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


- It polishes ? , - Jftoils ~~ ° - . 






It waxes , . It scrubs 
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Is your school building flexible? 


oO . 
Lt IT EQUIPPED to care for all applicants 
for enrollment? 
. extensive alteration? 
lighted rooms? | 
In short, can you turn one room into many, 
Cc 


Can you add a new classroom without an 


Can you hold a general school assembly 
without an expensive auditorium? 

Can you have small night meetings without 
holding them in large, poorly heated and 


or many into one? 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 381TH Street, New York City 
Offices in principal cities 


Also Manufacturers of 
Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes 


(Concluded from Page 80) 

ing to store away any inflammable material in the 
basement, attic, or under a stairway in a school 
building, except in a room or compartment 
especially provided for such storage. 

There is no excuse for the accumulation of waste 
paper, oily rags, or rubbish outside the furnace. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the jani- 
tor should be prepared at all times for an emer- 
gency. He should be skillful in the maintenance 
and use of first-aid appliances for fighting fire, and 
should instruct others about the building in their 
use. 


He should know every day the number and con- 
ditions of the emergency exits, and he should also 
know that all the children or pupils are properly 
and frequently practiced in rapid dismissals, in 
order to avoid possible panic in case of an emer- 
gency exit. 


Rapid dismissal should not be practiced simply 
because the state law or rules and regulations 
require it, but for the important reason for forming 
habits of conduct in an emergency school egress. 

To this end there should be a whole-hearted co- 
operation of the janitor, superintendent, principal, 
and teacher. 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES IN CALIFORNIA 
Governor Young of California, during the past 
summer, signed assembly bill 819 which provides 
for the cooperative purchase of school supplies in 
the state. Under the new law, the county is the 
unit, the county board the legislative agency, and 
the county superintendent the executive agency in 
the purchase of supplies. The responsibility for 
the purchase of supplies is assumed by the county 
superintendent of schools, but in most cases, he 
delegates the county purchasing agent, who already 
buys for all other county institutions, to act for 
him. A factor which may operate to prevent the 
obtaining of the lowest possible price is a clause 
making participation by city boards optional. It 
is the large quantities used by the cities which is 
most effective in reducing costs of supplies to small 

districts. 

In the operation of the law, it is possible there 
may be some lack of uniformity since there are 58 
separate boards adopting rules and standards, but 
common factors will no doubt be developed through 
the exchange of experience. The law in substance 
is as follows: 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


*" Established 1876 


flexible. 


On the first day of February, 1927, and on the 
first day of February of each ensuing year, the 
county board of education may establish rules and 


regulations whereby elementary-school districts 
governed by school trustees may purchase standard 
school supplies and equipment through the county 
superintendent of schools, or through a county pur- 
chasing agent. The county board of education must 
list as standard school supplies and equipment such 
supplies and equipment as may be advantageously 
purchased in quantity. 


Trustees of elementary-school districts must pur- 
chase standard school supplies and equipment in 
accordance with the general regulations of the 
county board of education established under the 
provisions of section 1780 of the California political 
code. 

City boards of education and high-school boards, 
if they so desire, may purchase standard school 
supplies and equipment as previously provided for 
the purchase of such supplies and equipment of 
elementary-school districts governed by school 
trustees. 


School boards may purchase all necessary addi- 
tional school supplies and equipment in the manner 
provided by law. 

In accordance with the general rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the county board of education 
under the provisions of section 1980 of the code, 
the county superintendent of schools has power, 


For nearly half a century, we have been 
helping schools do just this thing—make 
them more flexible with Sectionfold and 
Rolling Partitions. 

We’ll gladly tell you how, or send you a 
most interesting booklet No. 14 on the 
subject of making school buildings more 












A flexible school in California. The chairs in the 
foreground are on the auditorium stage. Behind 
the closed partition is a row of class rooms. Note 
blackboards on partitions. 






and it is his duty, to provide for the purchase of 
all standard school supplies and equipment needed 
in the elementary districts of his county. It is also 
his duty, when so requested, to act as the agent 
for the purchase of supplies for the city and high- 
school districts of the county. 

The county superintendent is authorized to 
arrange with the county purchasing agent for the 
purchase of standard school supplies and equipment 
in accordance with the regulations of the county 
board of education, and the purchasing agent is 
directed by law to act in such a capacity when so 
authorized. 


—The teachers of Hobart, Indiana, were enter- 
tained recently by the board of education at the 
Joseph M. Mundell home. 

—In comment on the school strike at Gary, 
Indiana, where the issue was over the temporary 
placement of a few dozen negro children, the Chi- 
cago Post says: “The most deplorable aspect of 
the incident lies in the fact that the students, too 
voung to comprehend the full significance and im- 
plications of their action, were permitted, if not 
actually encouraged, by their parents to rebel 
against the properly constituted authorities and to 
take the situation into their own hands. This is 


hardly the way in which to instill into children the 
ideals of Americanism and good citizenship or to 
inculeate in them respect for law and order.” 





HIGH SCHOOL, 
WELLINGTON, KANS. 


Schmidt, Boucher & Overend, Architects, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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Truly an 
cA utomatic 
Safety 
Device 


Wooster Safe-Groove Treads 
are easily and quickly installed 
on new or old stairs of any 
type of material. The treads 
may be furnished in steel base, 
yellow brass base or non-tar- 
nishing white brass base. 


OOSTER SAFE-GROOVE TREADS are as truly 
automatic as any machine or device with moving parts 
which functions automatically. As a ore 
J V Wooster Safe-Groove Treads work automatically with- 
out thought on the part of the user. 


Matches, pencil stubs, elastic bands and other things which 
litter stairways, automatically drop into the deep, narrow 
grooves in Wooster Safe-Groove Treads and are held safely 
away from the foot. On stairs equipped with these treads 
the foot comes in contact only with das flat ridges of carbo- 
rundum which wear slowly and evenly, giving many years of 
wear and protection against slipping accidents. 


Wooster Safe-Groove Treads help to keep a building clean, 
too, because in wet or snowy weather the treads act as a foot 
scraper and prevent snow and mud from being tracked through 
corridors. The deep grooves are easily cleaned with one stroke 
of a broom and the walking surface is always clear. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD CoO. 
P.O. Box 198-C a Wooster, Ohio 


WWoosTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 


; 
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Comfort: 17 
Cleanliness 
- Health,,,, 
| Efficiency ad 
Economy »7 
Beauty +777 





+7 and for durability 
Floor with Maple. 


Pounding, scufhng feet cause no damage to a hard 
Maple floor. Maple is remarkably tough-fibred and 
tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter or develop 
ridges. Friction simply makes it smoother with time. 
And because of this smoothness, Maple is the easiest 
of floors to keep clean. 


New! 


Maple Floors in Color 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floor- 
ing is now made to take a 
variety of beautiful, lasting 
color ee up 


entirely new possibilities for 

attractive decorative effects. 

Standard finishes as follows: 
EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN,AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 
ROYALBLUE, PASTELGREEN, 

ORCHID, SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 
Write for free booklet,‘The New Color 
Enchantment in Hard Mar'e Floors * 





This unique flooring, moreover, brings a new ad- 
vantage never before possible in school floors. Color! 
Color to relieve the monotony of surroundings. Color 
to inspire the youthful mind to better work. By a 
marvelous new process, hard Maple can now be stained 
any one of a variety of beautiful finishes. 


Hard Maple offers a warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet. It provides a fine anchorage for desks. 
It imparts a cheerful, homelike atmosphere through- 
out the school. It is the ideal flooring for school use. 


rr Guaranteed Floorings 

The letters MF MA on — Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 


| 
| 
' 


tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M F Mv A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 








Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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Steel Book Racks 


-S-E sectional steel units which offer economical stor- 
age space for books and supplies represent a perma- 
nent investment. They are made in two convenient styles 
—12” depth (especially designed to 
hold books), and 18” depth for general 
storage. Both sizes are 34” wide and 
77° high. 
Each unit is complete with four shelves, 
adjustable on three-inch centers with- 
out the use of tools. These racks are 
finished in dark green baked enamel. 





All-Steel-Equip Company 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. ‘4 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. OS AN 00 N. Spring St. 
CHICAGO—385 S. Desplaines St. MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


Our complete line of 
A-S-E cabinets and 
lockers will meet all 
storage needs. Write 
for Catalog C-25, 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


ADOPT STANDARDS FOR PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

The American Engineering Standards Committee, 
in cooperation with the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, has taken steps toward the development of 
standards and specifications for plumbing fixtures 
with a view of overcoming the difficulties formerly 
experienced by the consumer in matching certain 
plumbing fixtures, and in purchasing repair parts 
for them. 

The work will include materials, performance, 
and efficiency of devices, roughing-in dimensions, 
and other important technical items having direct 
bearing upon the service and economy afforded the 
consumer. 

The work of standardization will begin with a 
few of the more simple items which are more par- 
ticularly in need of attention, such as faucets, 
washers, and other small parts. The work will 
then be extended to the more difficult and technical 
items. 

A BUILDING-EXITS CODE 

The American Engineering Standards Committee 
las recently given its final approval to a Building- 
Exits Code prepared by a special committee under 
the sponsorship of the National Fire Protection 
Association. The purpose of this Code is to specify 
exits sufficient to empty buildings promptly in case 
of fire or other emergency, and to provide for con- 
struction and protection so that there will be no 
danger to life from fire, smoke, or resulting panic 
before a building is emptied. 

An important section of the Code is devoted to 
exits of school buildings. In the development of 
this part of the Code the Committee had the service 
of experts in schoolhouse planning and construction 
representing the American Institute of Architects, 
the Association of Public School Business Officials, 
and other school organizations. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—The building bureau of the New York City 
board of education has reported that the number 
of sittings under contract is continuing to increase. 
On September 1 there were under contract 40,141, 





while on August 1 there were 35,832. In Septem- 
ber, 1926, there were 31,677 sittings under contract. 
With the opening of the schools, over 10,000 of the 
sittings have been occupied. At its last meeting 
the board awarded contracts for 2,813 more sittings. 

In September the bureau reported a decrease in 
the number of school-building plans under prepara- 
tion. On the first of the month there were new 
buildings planned for 39,897 sittings, as compared 
with 48,897 in July, and 47,235 in August. 

The bureau has reported that revised plans for 
the new Brooklyn Trade School for Girls are ready, 
and that the plans for the proposed Bronx Voca- 
tional School for Boys are awaiting shop layouts. 
Plans have been approved for two new schools but 
contracts have been held up. 

—Kenosha, Wis. Construction work has _ been 
begun on the new Roosevelt School, which is to be 
completed during the year 1928. The building will 
contain 24 rooms and will be erected at a cost of 
$300,000. 

—aA standard elementary school recently erected 
in Chicago has been named the Samuel Gompers 
School. The school contains seventeen classrooms, 
nine special study rooms, a library, a gymnasium, 
and an assembly hall. It accommodates 816 chil- 
dren and was erected at a cost of $500,000. At 
the dedication of the building, a bronze memorial 
tablet was presented by the Calumet Labor Council 
and the South Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly. 


—Sacramento, Calif. In keeping with its policy 
to perpetuate the memory of early pioneers in Cali- 
fornia, the board of education of Sacramento has 
named a new school after Theodore D. Judah, who 
was responsible for the early planning of the Cen- 
tral Pacific railroad over the Sierras. The school 
now consists of two bungalows designed for tempo- 
rary needs but will be replaced later with a perma- 
nent modern building. 

—The city council of Buffalo, New York, was 
asked on September 21, to approve a bond issue of 
$3,880,000 for the construction of new schools dur- 
ing the next year. The school department has on 
hand $1,500,000 for school construction purposes, 
but this will be exhausted before the end of the 
year. 

The largest items in the building program in- 
clude the purchase of sites and the construction of 
buildings for the Black Rock High School, several 
new primary schools, and equipment for the Peck- 
ham and Seneca Vocational Schools. The former 


will cost $500,000, while the equipment for the two 
vocational schools will cost $320,000. 


—The school children of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
have raised over $1,000 toward the erection of the , 
first unit of a public museum. A campaign will 
be started to bring the amount up to $50,000 so 
that construction work may be begun. 


—Plans for three new elementary school build- 
ings in New York City providing 3,175 sittings, 
have been approved by the board of education. The 
estimated cost of the three schools, with equipment, 
is placed at $1,640,425. Of the schools, one will 
be a 33-unit building of the standard “M” type, 
while the other two will be of the 22-unit three- 
story “M” type. In addition to these, revised plans 
have been submitted for the Seward Park High 
School which is to contain 47 classrooms and accom- 
modate 2,800 pupils. 


—New York, N. Y. It costs the city nearly five 
million dollars a year to employ custodians, jani- 
tors, cleaners, firemen, and stokers, to take care 
of the nearly 1,000 school buildings used by the 
board of education, according to a budget estimate 
for the year 1928. 


—Akron, Ohio. At the November election the 
school patrons will decide if the school program 
is to be held to the present schedule or is to be 
expanded through increased finances. : 

—Hamilton, Ohio. A bond issue of $1,500,000 
has been proposed for the erection of new school 
buildings. Of this amount, $1,150,000 will be used 
for buildings, and $150,000 for equipment. 


—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board’s request 
for $1,500,000 at the hands of the voters in Novem- 
ber may meet an obstruction because of the adverse 
report of the citizens’ advisory committee. The 
board has been asked to use funds intended for the 
Hay school, for the four elementary schools con- 
templated in the bond issue. 


—Dayton, Ohio. The voters have been asked to 
approve a one-mill levy for school-building pur- 
poses at the November election. With a two-mill 
levy it is planned to use one mill for general main- 
tenance and the other for building purposes. 

Raytown, Mo. A high school has been erected 
at a cost of $62,000. 


—TIndianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a budget calling for an appropriation of 
$1,380,000 for four new grade schools and additions 
to three more. An appropriation of $248,305 has 
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RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Richmond, California 





Louis S. Stone, Architect 


DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 
AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND . 


CALIFORNIA 





been provided for building repairs and alterations 
to elementary schools. 

—Bath, Mich. A total of $72,000 has been col- 
lected for rebuilding the Bath Memorial School and 
construction work will begin in a short time. Mr. 
Warren Holmes, architect, Lansing, Michigan, is 
giving his services gratis in the construction of the 
school. 

—South Bend, Ind. The board of education is 
planning to erect a new elementary school near the 
Riley building to relieve that building and to per- 
mit the establishment of senior high-school classes 
in that district. 

—tThe board of education of San Francisco, Calif., 
has taken steps toward the opening of its building 
program. The program calls for an expenditure 
of $2,100,000 for new schools. 

—Springfield, Mo. The school board has taken 
the initial steps to modernize the school plant with 
the decision to employ an architect to make a sur- 
vey of each building. The survey will show the 
real needs of the schools and will offer estimates 
of cost of the work. 

—Seattle, Wash. The present school-building 
program of the board, which contemplates an ex- 
penditure of $2,400,000 for new buildings, has pro- 
gressed favorably. With the opening of the new 
school term in September two buildings have been 
occupied, namely, the Marshall intermediate school 
and the Magnolia grade school. At present, work 
is progressing on the Cleveland-high-school and the 
addition to the Jefferson elementary school. The 
contract has been awarded for the erection of an 
addition to the Whittier school, while bids have 
been received on the Laurelhurst school. The next 
building on the list will be a new intermediate 
school in West Seattle, which has a school plant 
comprising eight elementary schools and one high 
school. 

—Alameda, Calif. A new million-and-a-quarter- 

dollar high school was completed during the last 
year. 
" —The board of education of Holton, Kansas, has 
erected an athletic field with a concrete retaining 
wall and stadium seats. The stadium was erected 
at a cost of $5,000. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has asked the city board of estimate to Issue and 
sell in 1927 municipal bonds to the amount of 
$2,667,635, the bonds to he sold for the use of the 


board in the construction and equipment of school 
buildings and additions, and for the acquisition of 
school sites. 

—Sacramento, Calif. The board of education has 
ordered that a survey be made of the building 
needs of the schools with a view of providing the 


board will call after the exact requirements have 
been determined. 


It is pointed out that the population of the city 
has grown from 60,000 to 110,000 in ten years’ 
time with the result that there has been severe con- 
gestion in the schools. Today the schools of the 


necessary schoolhouses and rooms. 
preliminary to a bond-issue election which the 


The survey is 
(Concluded on Page 88) 
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FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y.—Here is shown the old checkered schoolhouse which is perhaps the oldest 
school in this section and at the same time one of the most unique schoolhouses in the country. Legend 
has it that when the school was built in 1841, the townsfoik quarreled regarding the color to be used in 
painting the school. A special election was held, and those who voted to paint the school white won the 
election. But during the night the supporters of red paint visited the school and painted the checks of red 
over the white. The whites took the prank in good humor and the school has had a checkered career since. 
(International Newsreel.) 





city are using about 100 bungalows and the com- 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


Learn What Other Communities 


Write for free booklet show- 
ing examples of modern 
school structures 


OU want your new building to be 

ideal from every standpoint, and yet 
it must stand keen scrutiny from the busi- 
ness men of your community who may be 
indifferent to the things that seem of first 
importance to you. 


Our booklet, “Indiana Limestone for 
School and College Buildings,” shows 
not two or three but dozens of examples 
of modern school buildings in all parts of 
the country. It is a book of facts which 
will enable you to profit from the expe- 
rience of others and which will give you 
a precedent for the school structures that 
you are planning. 


The business world knows and endorses 
Indiana Limestone construction. This 
dense, fine-grained, light-colored building 
stone is regarded everywhere as a good 
investment because of its 
permanent attractiveness 
and low upkeep cost. 


Indiana Limestone is 
generally considered the 
standard trim for brick 
school buildings. Its 
light tone harmonizes by 
contrast with the darker 
tones of brick, giving 
striking beauty to the 
buildings in which it is 
used. 


Whether you use Indi- 
ana Limestone as trim 
or as facing for the en- 
tire building, you will be 
assured of a building of 
extraordinary beauty. 


New methods of pro- 
ducing and using Indiana 
Limestone have greatly 
reduced its cost. As a 
result many school build- 
ings, like college struc- 
tures the country over, 
are now built with walls 


faced entirely with from the 
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Edmond’s School, Chicago. H.J.Schlacks, 
Built of Variegated Indiana Limestone 
quarries of the Indiana Limestone Company. 


Entrance, Washington High School, Union 
Hill, N. J. Mayer & Mahnken, Architects. 





Indiana Limestone. The low upkeep cost 
of such exteriors is a factor of decided 
importance in any civic building. 


For Spectal Booklet 


Just send us your name and address and 
we will gladly send a copy of the booklet 
showing modern school buildings of Indi- 
ana Limestone. Address Box 780, Service 
Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, 


Bedford, Indiana. 
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ABOVE — A typical 
FERALUN installation 
showing a slip-proof stair- 
way. FERALUN Stair 
Treads can always be 
counted on to carry the 
heaviest traffic SAFELY 
—whether it is ordinary 
usage or a case of emer- 
gency. 


RIGHT — A school stair- 
way that is a menace to 
life. Worn, slippery, and 
unprotected, these steps 
might easily cause bad 
accidents to students and 
even start a panic in case 
of fire. 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


A SYMBOL OF SAFETY 


If you have let the question of stair- 
way repairs slip by for some time you 
should make a check-up without fur- 
ther delay. 
stairs can be easily repaired with 
Feralun Anti-Slip Treads and once 
they are laid your stairway problems 
will be eliminated since FERALUN 
will probably outlast the building. 


Worn and unprotected 


Slip-proof stairs are essential for the 
protection of children’s lives and your 
first repair problem is a check-up on 
the stairs and steps in your schools. 


Write for Detail Sheets 
of Feralun Style “S” 
Structural Treads. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


BOSTON 
136 Federal Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 Walnut Street 





(Concluded from Page 86) 
panion class plan successfully in combating the 


lack of available classrooms. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The rew East High School was 
opened for the first time in September. The board 
has recently awarded contracts for additions to 
School No. 51 and School No. 9. 

—New York, N. Y. Because of congestion in ele- 
mentary schools in certain localities, the board of 
education has given permission to sixteen princi- 
pals of schools in the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Bronx to place a total of 136 classes on 
short-time instruction. The most overcrowded 
school is Public School 77, Bronx, which has 
been allowed to place 43 of its classes on short-time 
sessions. The board has provided for additional 
classrooms by making alterations in the schools and 
erecting partitions in the larger rooms. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for one new high school and two ele- 
mentary schools. The high school will be known as 
the Samuel Tilden High School and will be erected 
at a cost of $1,847,000. It will be three stories in 
height and will have accommodations for 3,696 boys 
and girls. 

—Architect William H. Gompert of the New York 
City board of education has submitted two reports 
to the school authorities denying in full the charges 
made by Acting Mayor McKee of faulty and unsafe 
construction work on the DeWitt Clinton and 
Theodore Roosevelt High Schools now being erected 
in Bronx Borough. Mr. Gompert’s report has 
been borne out by the reports of two committees of 
prominent engineers and architects who inspected 
the schools. As a result of his findings the board 
has ordered the contractors paid for the work per- 
formed to date and has asked that the work be re- 
sumed immediately. In answering the criticism of 
Mr. McKee, Mr. Gompert reported that independent 
investigations by himself and several prominent 
foundation experts in the city had shown the 
foundations to be “safe and substantially built in 
every way and there is no element of danger.” 
Among the experts who made the investigation were 
Mr. D. Everett Waid, chairman of the building 
committee of the American Institute of Architects, 
and Mr. S. R. Bishop, member of the structural 
service department of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


50 Church Street, New York 


CHICAGO BUFFALO 
Conway Building Erie Bank Building 


—Worcester, Mass. During the past year a total 
of 48 new schoolrooms have been provided for the 
accommodation of 1,920 pupils. This is the largest 
annual program ever attempted by the Worcester 
school system. Plans have been prepared for an 
addition to the High School of Commerce, which is 
to cost about $500,000. 

—Harrisonburg, Va. The board of education has 
awarded the contract for the erection of the first 
unit of a high school, to cost $225,000. The build- 
ing will occupy a site of thirty acres, gnd will cost, 
when complete, a total of $400,000. It will be 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. Charles M. 
Robinson of Richmond. 

—Waukegan, Ill. Mr. M. L. Miller, a building 
contractor, has brought suit through an attorney, 
to recover damages of $16;000 from the board of 
education. Mr. Miller charges that he was wrong- 
fully deprived of a contract for the erection of a 
school building although the bid was filed at the 





THE RED CROSS MAKES AN APPEAL FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
JUNIOR SECTION. 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
444 Market Street 


proper time and was $5,000 below that of the next 
lowest bidder, the Advance Builders, who were 
given the contract. The board of education refused 
to honor the bid of Miller on the ground that he was 
not a responsible bidder. 

—Jackson, Miss. Two additional elementary 
schools have been erected at an approximate cost 
of $100,000. The buildings have been named the 
Henry Whitfield School and the Lorena Duling 
School. 

—A $2,000 playground will be provided for 
Garden City, Kansas, through the aid of the Har- 
mon Foundation of New York City. The Founda- 
tion has a sum available in 1927 for 23 playground 
sites at a cost of $2,000 each. 


—Natchez, Miss. The school board has begun 
the erection of a modern high school. The building 
is being erected from plans prepared by Architect 
P. J. Krouse of Meridian, Miss., with the advice 
and help of Dr. F. B. Dresslar of Peabody College. 
The erection of this building completes the building 
program begun by the board four years ago. 


—The school board of Helena, Mont., has placed 
the school levy at 20% mills, reducing it from 
22% mills which had been recommended by the 
county superintendent. 


—By a vote of two to one a $200,000 bond issue 
for a new high-school unit was defeated at Prescott, 
Ariz. 


SCHOOL BONDS AND BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

The total sale of school bonds for September, 
1927, amounts to $30,869,480, or more than twice 
the amount ($12,875,224) sold in September, 1926. 
During the past month, contracts were let for 313 
projects, covering an area of 4,263,700 square feet, 
as compared with the 349 projects, covering an area 

of 4,865,100 square feet, for September, 1926. 


The school-bond sales for July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1927, total $71,610,696, or an increase of 
16 per cent over the same quarter of last year, 
which amounted to $59,762,572. During the third 
quarter of this year, contracts were let for 1,532 
projects, or an 8-per-cent gain over the 1,406 
projects for the same months of last year, with a 
loss of 10 per cent on the area of 106,712,500 square 
feet as compared with last year’s area of 118,671.- 
400 square feet. 
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The Universal 
A ppeal To 


Good Taste 


Of all materials for the interior finish of buildings, 
marble is the recognized medium—universally— 
for the expression of that distinction inherent in 
treatments of better character. This condition is 
conceded. 


Moreover, such usage is not confined to any 
particular type of building; rather, marble is 
equally adapted to commercial, civic and residential 


architecture alike—from that of mere modesty to 
ornate pretentiousness. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
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Send for the handsome portfolio of Marble Suggestions 
shown above. These reproductions have been made 


from actual photographs of typical marble installations 


in many parts of the country. The portfolio will be 
sent without cost, of course. Address Department K-1o. 


OF MARBLE DEALERS 


CLEVELAND: OHIO 
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FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE 
SPECIALIZED IN BONDS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. UNUSUAL | 
PROBLEMS WILL BE GIVEN 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
CHICAGO 


OUR BEST ATTENTION. 


C. W. McNEAR ©@ COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








L HNANCE 
TAXATION 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 


Connecticut—Bridgeport, School .........$ 450,000 
Indiana—Gary, School District........... 300,000 
Kentucky—Louisville, School ............ 1,000,000 
Massachusetts—Newton, School .......... 250,000 


Massachusetts—Salem, High-School Addi- 


Err Ok ee ee eee Eee ae 270,000 
Massachusetts — Somerville, High-School 

Additions and Alterations............. 700,000 
Massachusetts — Somerville, High-School 

Additions and Alterations............. 300,000 


Michigan—Detroit, Schools ............. 4,000,000 


New York—Mt. Vernon, School.......... 884,500 
New York—New York, Construction of 

ES Oe ere rere rr 1,750,000 
New York—New York, Construction Pur- 

MOE sc abdakecsca cuss taeetseussecans 4,100,000 
New York—North Hempstead, Union Free 

RE TPETINE TNO) Biss dice seiecsaess 750,000 
North Carolina—Sampson Co., School 

Building ...... VST EN 8 be Wis F eid eds 300,000 
Ohio—Akron, School District............ 300,000 
Oregon—Multnomah Co., School District 

Al Sia ssiked ata Wak Vis BIE: Ca ene AS Wied sms 608,000 
Oregon—Multnomah Co., School District 

MDs. so SAS sre Na Sa be eT ET ETRE TN. 392,000 


Pennsylvania—Lansdowne, School District. 390,000 
Rhode Island—Rhode Island College of 
Education 660,000 
Rhode Island—Rhode Island State College. 600,000 
T ennessee—Memphis 
Virginia—Roanoke, School .............. 
Wisconsin—Green Bay, School........... 555,000 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, School .......... 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, School .......... ’ 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, School .......... 1,120,000 


A PROBLEM IN SCHOOL FINANCE 

The city of North Bergen, N. J., is a suburb of 
New York City and adjoins a number of prosperous 
industrial and commercial cities. It is purely a 
residential community and is practically without 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


ad 


NEW YORK 








a business center. This situation is a drawback to 
the school system, according to Supt. M. F. Husted, 
who writes in a recent report: 

“Unfortunately for North Bergen, we have no 
business center to make high valuations for taxable 
purposes, but our people greatly and continually 
contribute to our neighbors’ revenues and valua- 
tions. Our neighboring municipalities have the 
mercantile buildings, banks, lawyers, doctors, and 
dentists’ offices, real-estate and automobile agencies, 
theaters, fraternal buildings, restaurants, etc., 
which North Bergen helps to support. While North 
Bergen contributes so much to the economic develop- 
ment of our neighbors, we are so near New York 
City that we are continually receiving a population 
that swells our school enrollment and keeps the 
need for school buildings ahead of the necessary 
valuations for erecting them.” 

Per-Capita Cost of Day Schools Increases in 

Baltimore 

—The latest report of the board of school com- 
missioners of Baltimore, Maryland, shows that the 
total per-capita cost of the day schools for the year 
1925-26 amounted to $90,865, or an increase of 
$2 over the total cost for day schools in 1923-24. 
The per-capita cost of elementary and junior high 
schools increased only a few cents, while that of 
the vocational schools decreased by $15.98. 

The cost of educating a pupil in the senior high 
school was $138.63, or an increase of $14.28 per 
pupil, while the average net roll was less by 276. 

The total operating cost per capita in the day 
schools amounted to $75.491, while the capital out- 
lay cost was $15.374. Instructional service was 
the most expensive of the six items of cost, amount- 
ing to $58.560, while the smallest was fixed charges, 
amounting to $0.363. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—tThe Marion, Nebr., board of education has fixed 
its budget for 1928 on the tax rate of $1.22, same 
as 1927. 

—The board of education of Nebraska City, 
Nebr., has fixed the school levy for next year at 
13% mills. Of this 11% mills will go for general 
purposes and 2 mills for interest and retirement 
of bonds. 

—A tax levy of $1.03 has been adopted by the 
school board of Evansville, Indiana. 

—For the first time in twenty years the school 
funds of Bradley county, Tennessee, are not over- 
drawn. The last of an old debt, $5,000, which 

amounted to $114,000, has been paid. 


—The expenditures of the Cleveland, Ohio, board 
of education have jumped from $1,402,956 in 1900 
to $20,265,969 in 1927. A citizens’ bulletin attacks 
the expenditures by saying: “The figures for the 
later years show that the school board has squan- 
dered the taxpayer’s money with reckless abandon 
never before known in Cleveland. Why? For years 
we have heard from school teachers and their ally, 
the uplifter, both hired and amateur, that the 
dollars collected in the name of education are 
sacrosanct and their expenditure must not be ques- 
tioned. The school board hasn’t a dollar that is 
not taken out of the pocket of some taxpayer, and 
it is high time that the taxpayer undertook to see 
that he gets value for it,” the bulletin concludes. 


—The Dayton, Ohio, board of education has esti- 
mated its budget for 1928 at $3,815,675, according 
to C. J. Schmidt, clerk-treasurer. The board hopes 
to obtain $2,695,675 from the local levy, $910,000 
from the 2.65 mills levy of the state, $90,000 from 
miscellaneous sources, $70,000 from school lunch- 
rooms, and $50,000 from textbooks. 

—Dubuque, Iowa. With the opening of the new 
school year, the school board is receiving regular 
monthly reports from the secretary concerning the 
condition of the budget. The change is the result 
of the adoption of a new form of budgeting, which 
makes it possible to show the amount allowed for 
each classification, the amount expended under 
each, and the balance remaining in the several 
classifications up to the time of the making of the 
report. 

—San Diego, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a plan whereby school authorities have 
supervision of the money collected by the different 
school units. Under a plan adopted for handling 
these funds, a treasurer will take care of the funds 
in each school, this official to be directly responsible 
to the principal. An audit of the books will be 
made by the business manager each year. 


—Dallas, Texas. Principals of the _ several 
schools have been asked to devise ways in which 
the cost of operation and maintenance may be re- 
duced during the present school year. 


—The budget estimate of the board of education 


calls for an appropriation of $708,108 for the opera- 
tion of the schools. The salary estimate shows an 


increase of $13,385 which is due to the operation 
of a new salary schedule. 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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Howe your students 
from disturbing noises 


They concentrate with greater 
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ease and do better work when their class- 


rooms are quieted with Acousti-Celotex 


wy does more than merely 
disturb students. It uses up 
valuable energy . . . induces early 
fatigue. Noise lowers the quality of 
school-work students are able to do, 
as well as the quantity. And echoing 
noises in school auditoriums greatly 
decrease the worth and enjoyment 
of programs. 

School authorities everywhere are 
protecting their students from noise 
with Acousti-Celotex. This mate- 
rial has remarkable sound-absorbing 
qualities. It creates quiet by the 
simple process of swallowing up dis- 
tracting noises and echoes. And 
since it comes from the factory in 


Acousti-[ ELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 








finished, complete units, its appli- 
cation is simple. 

You can paint Acousti-Celotex 
without destroying its sound-quiet- 
ing efficiency. This is because the 
sound absorbing qualities of Acousti- 
Celotex are duilt-in. And it is easily 
installed in any building—neworold. 
No finishing processes are necessary. 

Acousti-Celotex now is being used 
in school auditoriums, classrooms, 
shops, corridors, gymnasiums, chap- 
els, cafeterias, band and chorus 
rooms. Besides quieting noise, 
Acousti -Celotex lends 
itself to attractive deco- 
rative schemes. 










THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Acousti-Celotex Dept. 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send the new Acousti-Celotex book to 







In this classroom students are enabled to concentrate be- 
cause Acousti-Celotex keeps the room free from disturb- 
ing noises. L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Pfeil and Awsumb, Architects; Ryan Sales Company, 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor 


Write now, for the new Acousti-— 
Celotex book. Learn how schools 
everywhere are using this remark- 
able unit sound-absorber. If there 
are questions on which you would 
like further information, The Celo- 
tex Company will gladly have its 
nearest representative call on you. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
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UYING a cleaner is like buying any other item of school 
supplies. A careful choice is a wise one. Base your selec- 
tion on the one true test of a cleaner’s worth—its ability to clean 
Every School —and your cleaning expenditures are certain to be held to a 
Superintendent minimum. 
should have a copy of / . oe 
this 20-page illustrated Make such a test with Oakite. Try out this vigorous cleaner on 
booklet containing inter- a dirty floor, a dingy wall or any piece of equipment that needs 
aa ie tas devine cleaning. Notice what a lot of cleaning only a small quantity 
money and doing bet- will do. And, above all, how easy it is to use! 
ter, quicker work on all ‘ . ‘ : ‘ 
oaent cleaning. It is this greater capacity for cleaning that makes Oakite the 
most economical school cleaner obtainable. A comparative test 
will prove this to your satisfaction. Write for special booklet, or 
for an Oakite Service Man to call. No obligation. 
Oakite Service Men, cenuing spostaticts. are located a Oakite is manufactured only by 
Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., “ 
Sabtieces, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brook- OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
iyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, he 
Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., (Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 
*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Calif., 
*Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Houston, 
Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., New- ° 
burgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., 
*Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San fe Chee tre a 
Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, . 
Tueuten, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., e Traog MARK REG. U.S PAT. on, 
Tat is cc co Industrial C1. Materials ana Method. 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. Vv eaning ater1 S and Ss 
ae 
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—Cranston, R. I. The municipal authorities 
have asked the school board to make a reduction 
in the budget in order to meet a threatened finan- 
cial crisis. The school board had increased its 
budget nearly to the half-million-dollar mark. 

—Bemidji, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $160,000, which is a reduction of $18.- 
000 over that of 1926-27. The school levy has been 
fixed at $110,000, which is $5,000 less than that 
for the last year. The reduction in the budget for 
the year has been attributed to the interest and 
bond items and to savings on coal and water. 

—Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has revised 
its budget incorporating an actual balance of 
$407,924 in place of the $184,500 previously esti- 
mated. The new budget involves transfers recom- 
mended by the auditors and provides that the sur- 
plus from the balance be carried forward and 
distributed among the various funds. 


—Cadillac, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $155,000 for the school year 1927-28. 
The total is $12,000 less than the amount appro- 
priated last year for the current terms. 


—Lansing, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,281,896 for the operation and 
upkeep of the schools during the ensuing year. 
The largest items in the budget were for expenses 
of instruction, operation of the school plant, capital 
outlay, and auxiliary service. 


—Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget calling for an expenditure of $1,292,689 for 
1928, which includes the sum of $1,075,222 to be 
raised by taxation. 


—tThe Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
Detroit, Michigan, has issued a report on the city’s 
bonded indebtedness, showing that the total gross 
bonded debt for the year ending June 30, 1927. was 
$218,810,230. This debt is offset by a sinking fund 
of $17,425,325, giving a total net indebtedness of 
$201,384,905. Based on an estimated population of 
1,429,271, the city has a net per capita debt of 
$143. In addition to the bonded debt. the city has 
a special assessment debt of $19.516.145. which is 
fully offset by accounts levied but not due on 
property benefited by local improvements. 

In the matter of school bonds, the city has gross 
outstanding bonds amounting to $59.667.850, which 
with $6,349,596 subtracted as a sinking fund, leaves 


a balanee of $53,318,253. The amount of school 
bonds issued from January, 1891, to June, 1927, 
amounted to $59,369,500, of which $7,234,000 have 
matured up to June, 1927. The total of bonds out- 
standing for schools is $52,135,050, of which 
$3,000,000 were issued last year. 

—The state of Georgia will have an equalization 
fund of one million dollars a year for the years of 
1928 and 1929. This revenue is to be derived from 
a one-half cent tax on each gallon of gasoline and 
a tax of one cent on each gallon of kerosene. If 
the revenue from ‘hese two taxes does not yield a 
million dollars the balance will be supplied out of 
the general treasury. All revenue from these 
two taxes will be used as an equalization fund even 
though it should exceed one million dollars. 


—New York, N. Y. At a recent conference of the 
city board of estimate relative to the school budget, 
it was decided to cut more than $1,000,000 from 
the estimate of the school board. The school board 
voiced no opposition to the reduction but stated it 
would abide by the decision and endeavor to 
operate the schools with the reduced appropriation. 

The reductions in the budget bring the increase 
in the city’s share in the budget to the lowest sum 
in many years, $615,855. Two years ago the in- 
crease over the previous year was $3,723,215, while 
the city’s share of the budget last year increased 
$2,055,576 over the budget of the preceding year. 

The city’s share of the record school budget esti- 
mate for next year as reduced will be $84,320,300. 
and that of the state will be $40,197,651, bringing 
the total tax budget levy appropriation for the year 
1927 to $124,525,981, as compared with a total 
appropriation for the year 1927 of $107,.519,400. 
Of the total increase of $17,006,581, $14,000,000 has 
been reserved for the revision of the teachers’ 
salaries. 


—The Georgia state legislature has provided in 
its appropriation bill $1,000,000 each for the years 
1928 and 1929 as an equalization fund to be used 
for the purpose of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in the several counties of the state. Under 
the rules, no county nor independent system may 
share in the equalization fund for any year unless 
it levies at least five mills for local tax for the 
public schools for that year. Under a reenactment 
of the Barrett-Rodgers law, the Georgia department 
of education is authorized to set aside from the 
general appropriation for common schools the sum 


of $400,000 for the year 1928, and the years to 
follow. 

—The gross cost of public education in Baltimore, 
Maryland, for the academic year 1925-26 was 
$9,196,374, according to a recent report. Of this 
sum, $7,313,370 was expended by the board and 
the balance by other city departments for services 
chargeable to the schools. Compared with the last 
year, there was an increase of five per cent in gross 
expenditures and three per cent in operating ex- 
penditures. There was only a slight increase in 
maintenance charges and very little change in the 
distribution of the educational dollar for the vari- 
cus objects of expense. The public-improvement 
commission expended $2,349,300 for land and new 
buildings in process of erection. 

The average cost per pupil for conducting the 
public day schools was $75.45, an increase of $2 
over the previous year. This increase was due to 
a large per-pupil cost in the senior high schools 
and the colored training school. The per-capita 
cost of evening schools amounted to $10.08, which 
was an increase of $2.51 over last year. The in- 
crease resulted in part from an expansion of the 
curriculum of the evening and vocational schools, 
in part from the greater length of the school term, 
and in part from a change in the method of keeping 
the school accounts. : 


—Lima, Ohio. The school board has approved 
a budget of $919,073 for 1928. A reduction of 
$19,000 in the bond fund over the total for last 
year is noted. Maturing bonds for next year will 
require $140,238 as compared to $159,000 this year. 

—Mt, Gilead, Ohio. A budget totaling $42,000 
has been adopted by the school board for 1928. 

—Fort Worth, Texas. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,063,235 for the operation of 
the schools during the year 1927-28. 


—The school board of South Bend. Ind., has 
adopted a school-tax levy of $1.15 for the school 
year 1927-28, which is an increase of 4 cents over 
1926. 

—Hammond, Ind. The school budget for the 
year 1927-28 shows an increase of $87,000 over 
last year. The largest single item in the budget 
is that for teachers’ salaries which is a little more 
than $500,000. The board will retire over $100,000 
worth of bonds during the next year. 

New Orleans, La. The school board of Orleans 
Parish has adopted a budget calling for an expendi- 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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ALBANY, CLEVELAND, nae YORK CITY, TRENTO) 
425 Orange Street. 404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 50 Church Street. 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 
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Xt Cleveland's West Tech, the largest technical 
high school in America, engineering truth is 
manifested even in the plastered walls and ceilings. 


The original building was constructed in 1912. | 
Walls and ceilings, were, with few exceptions, 
directly plastered over concrete. Plaster failure 
commenced within a year and continued until 1922, 
when the ceilings of concrete and tile construction 
were stripped, as well as some of the walls, and re- 
plastered after Par-Lock application. 


Meantime in 1922 the lesson had been applied 
in the new section of the building, whose walls and 
ceilings were uniformly Par-Locked before plastering. 


Fer Lock 


PLASTER KEY 
THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 





Write to the nearest Par-Lock Applier 





SB URGH 
207 Fulton Bidg. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue. 


ETROIT 
2511 First National Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th St. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
904 Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS, 
NEWARK, N. J. TORONTO, United Cork Companies, 

24 Commerce Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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the Schoolhousing Problem 
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TOGAN TWO-ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING 


TOGAN SCHOOLHOUSES — Attractive, substantially 
built structures that can be quickly erected for a life-time 
of service. They provide all the comforts and conveniences 


of the most expensive school buildings at-a 
fraction of the cost. 


Togan standard one, two, three and four- 
room schools provide adequate school hous- 
ing facilities to meet the needs of both small 
and large communities. Alternate plans per- 
mit suitable arrangements for individual re- 
quirements. 


Built by an organization of broad experience, 
Togan schools are fundamentally correct in 


every way and conform to all State School Building Codes. 
As contrasted with the local carpenter-built method, you 
know in advance how a Togan will look, how much it 


elie will cost and when it will be ready for 
: i occupancy. 


If desired, an experienced representative 
from the factory will supervise the erection. 
He will assume the entire burden and turn 
over the building ready for use within a few 
days. Why be satisfied with less when a 
Togan with its many advantages costs no 
more? Write today for the new Togan 
School Catalog. 





TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1608 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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FOR REPAIRING AND MENDING BOOKS 


Should be on 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK 


So that Instant Repairs can be made 
as soon as Damage Occurs. 


ette Book Cover to Make It Last Longer and Keep Clean 


SAMPLES FREE 


Every Book Should Be Protected by a Holden Unfinished Leather- 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ture of $4,635,863. The main feature of the budget 
is the item of teachers’ salaries which calls for an 
appropriation of $3,034,000, or an increase of 
$119,000 over last vear. 

—Logansport, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a tax levy of $1.5025 on the taxable property of the 
city, which amounts to $22,092,150. 

—Springfield, Mo. The Southern Missouri Trust 
Company has been named as depository for the 
school funds during the next two years. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $907,112 for the school year 
1927-28, 

—Elyria, Ohio. The budget of the schools for 
the year 1927-28 has been fixed at $462,000. 

—Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
asked for an appropriation of $1,130,395 for the 
operation and maintenance of the schools in 
1927-28. This is an increase of $97,959 over last 
year. The largest increase is $41,686 for salaries 
of teachers and principals. 

—Racine, Wis. A budget of more than $1,000,000 
has been adopted for the schools during the next 
year. The new budget represents an increase of 
$75,000 over last year, and includes the cost of 
equipping the new Washington Park and William 
Horlick High Schools. 

—Fremont, Mich. The school board has adopted 
the budget for the school year, by making a tax 
levy of $37,000, the same as was raised last year. 

—Superior, Wis. The school board has planned 
a budget of $713,000, which is an increase of more 
than $5,000 over last year. 


—The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, pro- 
poses to launch a $3,000,000 bond issue for a 
school-administration building. It is believed that 
$2,430,000 will be needed for actual construction 
of the building; $200,000 for equipment; $157,824 
for architectural costs, and $211,776 for miscellane- 
ous and emergencies. 


—A tentative budget of $1,123,202 for 1928 was 
approved by the board of education of Springfield, 
Ohio. Included in the budget is $45,000 for the 
Warder Public Library, and $178,072 for bond, in- 
terest and sinking fund, the remainder being for 
operating expenses of the schools. 

The amounts proposed for various funds follow: 
General fund, $24,200; instruction, $674,500; co- 
ordinate activities, $8,000; school libraries, $300; 
transportation of pupils, $2,900; public lunches, 
$1,200; other auxiliary agencies, $26,425; operation 


of school plant, $112,640; maintenance of school 
plant, $6,050; permanent improvements, $13,990; 
other expenses, $30,100. 

—The mayor of Detroit, Mich., blames the board 
of education for high taxes. He recently vetoed an 
appropriation for a teachers’ college and appeared 
in person before the board to plead for economy. 
He holds that all the children should be provided 
with school seats before a teachers’ college, costing 
millions, is built. 


RULES & EE 
SAREGULATIONSB: 


CHICAGO ADOPTS RULES FOR THE 
OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 


Pursuant to a decision of the courts of Illinois, 
the Chicago board of education has repealed all 
rules pertaining to engineer-custodians and their 
duties and has adopted new rules which read as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. (General duties.) The bureau of operative 
engineering shall have general charge and control 
of the operation of the school plants, with power to 
provide for all emergency repairs necessary to main- 
tain plants in operation, and shall have supervision 
and control over all employees of the board of educa- 
tion engaged in lines of work connected with thé 
heating, ventilating and cleaning of school buildings 
and grounds. It shall also prepare all specifications 
for fuel used in the school system. 

Sec. 2. (Chief engineer.) The chief engineer shall 
have charge and control, under the business manager, 
of the bureau of operative engineering, and of all the 
employees therein. 

Sec. 3. (School-plant superintendent.) Each school 
plant shall be under the general charge and super- 
vision of a school-plant superintendent who shall be 
a licensed stationary engineer. He shall be appointed 
pursuant to the civil-service law, and shall perform 
the duties required for the supervision, maintenance 
and operation of the school plant to which he is 
assigned, and shall perform such of the work as may 
be required by the chief engineer, and shall super- 
intend and supervise all employees of the board of 
education who may be employed to assist him in his 
duties. 

See. 4. (Assistant school-plant superintendents, 
stationary firemen, janitors, janitresses, fireman-jani- 
tors, janitor-firemen, window washers—hours of em- 
ployment.) 

Wherever necessary there shall be assigned to the 
various schools the following: 

Assistant school-plant superintendents 
Stationary firemen 

Janitors 

Janitresses 


Fireman-janitors 

Janitor-firemen 

Window washers 
all pursuant to the civil-service law. 
_ (Assistant school-plant superintendent.) Wherever 
in the judgment of the chief engineer such assignment 
shall be necessary, an assistant school-plant super- 
intendent shall be appointed to perform duties similar 
to those of the school-plant superintendent, but under 
his direction and at such periods as may be deter- 
mined by the chief engineer. He must be a licensed 
oe and his hours of duty shall be 48 hours per 
week. 

(Stationary firemen.) The duties of stationary fire- 
men shall be that of boiler-room work, operating, 
working and tending to boilers and furnaces and 
performing such other duties as may be required in 
and about the boiler room. Stationary firemen shall 
be on duty 48 hours per week, and shall not be em- 
ployed for less than three months per year, except in 
cases of emergency. 

(Janitors and janitresses.) Janitors and janitresses 
shall be charged with the duty of cleaning, sweeping, 
and dusting of school buildings and care of grounds. 
They shall be on duty 48 hours per week, during such 
periods as they may be assigned at the discretion of 
the chief engineer. 

(Firemen-janitors and janitor-firemen.) In schools 
where the size of the building will not warrant the 
employment of a stationary fireman, for the sole pur- 
pose of performing the usual boiler-room duties, a 
stationary fireman shall be employed pursuant to the 
civil-service law, whose duties shall consist of doing 
such janitor or other work as may be necessary for 
the care, maintenance, heating and cleaning of the 
school buildings, in addition to his regular duties as 
fireman. He shall be called a fireman-janitor. - 

In buildings where the major part of the work 
consists of janitor service, a janitor shall be employed 
who, in addition to his usual janitor service, shall 
also do the necessary boiler-room work which is 
usually performed by a stationary fireman. He shall 
be designated janitor-fireman. The hours of such 
employees shall be 48 hours per week, and they shall 
not be employed for less than three months in the 
year, except in cases of emergency. 

(Window washers.) Window washers shall be em- 
ployed pursuant to the civil-service law to clean all 
outside window glass and skylights, and when em- 
ployed shall be on duty 44 hours per week. 

(Classification of schools.) For the purpose of de- 
termining the necessary employees and fixing the 
salaries of said employees, the various school plants 
shall be classified as follows: 

Class 1. Elementary schools having a floor area of 
less than 40000 square feet. 

Class 2. Elementary schools having a floor area of 
more than 40,000 square feet and less than 60,000 
square feet. 

Class 3. Elementary schools having a floor area of 
more than 60,000 square feet and less than 80,000 
square feet. 


Class 4. Elementary schools having a floor area of 
over 80,000 square feet. 


Class 5. High schools (junior and senior) having 


a floor area of less than 175,000 square feet. 


Class 6. High schools (junior and senior) having a 
floor area of more than 175,000 square feet. 
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the hey-stone courses 


oratory Work. 


N business and in the home, in these days of rapid change, knowl- 
edge of science is essential. The electric iron, the vacuum cleaner, 
the Frigidaire, all these modern appliances, depend for their intel- 

ligent operation on a knowledge of basic facts of science. In business 
and in the professions, too, science plays a new and more important 


part each year. 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology—three fundamental sciences. 


Teach 


them all with individual laboratory work, the accepted method of 


experienced teachers. 


You will be surprised to learn how little you need spend for an 
equipment which will give your pupils the advantages of real labora- 
tory work. Write for details on the Harcourt Planning Service for 


High School Laboratories. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


et for &ducation Since 18 


L.E.KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 









Sec. 5. (Emergency.) 
order to open or prevent the closing of schools, and 
with the approval of the president, the business man- 
ager is empowered to employ at existing salary sched- 
ules such help as may be necessary to operate the 
various school plants, for periods not exceeding sixty 
days, pursuant to the civil-service law, and report his 
action in so employing such necessary help at the 
next succeeding meeting of the board. 

In connection with the change, the board has 
abolished the position of engineering-custodian and 
has made provision for the employment of the nec- 
essary employees of various kinds to maintain and 
operate the school plant. The persons so employed 
will be paid upon the following basis: 

Class I.—Elementary schools having a square-foot 
area of less than 40,000 square feet—$260 per month. 

Class II.—Elementary schools having a square-foot 
area of more than 40,000 square feet and less than 
60,000 square feet—$275 per month. 

Class II1I.—Elementary schools having a square-foot 
area of more than 60,000 square feet and less than 
80,000 square feet—$310 per month. 

Class IV.—Elementary schools having a square-foot 
area of more than 80,000 square feet—$350 per month. 

Class V.—High schools having a square-foot area of 
less than 175,000 square feet—$375 per month. 

Class VI.—High school having a square-foot area of 
more than 175,000 square feet—$405 per month. 

Assistant school-plant superintendent, 48 hours per 
week as assigned—$225 per month. 

Stationary firemen on duty 48 hours per week, from 
3 to 12 months per year, as necessary—$218 per month. 

Fireman-janitor, 48 hours per week, as assigned— 
$185 per month. 

Janitor-firemen, 48 hours per week, as assigned— 
$175 per month. 

Janitor, on duty 48 hours per week, as assigned— 
$140 per month. 

Janitress, on duty 48 hours per week, as assigned— 
$125 per month. 

Window washer, on duty 44 hours per week, as 
assigned—$150 per month. 


RURAL-SCHOOL RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


The board of education of Franklin county, Iowa, 
received a number of recommendations from Supt. 
H. J. Henderson, which were adopted into formal 
rules and regulations. In part, the recommenda- 
tions submitted were as follows: 

It is recommended that school officers, teachers, 
and parents exert every effort to guard against 
accidents to pupils on their way to and from school. 

It is recommended that the best of care be taken 
of school property. The defacing of buildings, the 
littering of school grounds, general disorderliness 
and untidiness, and a general air of slovenliness, 
all tend to disorganize and disrupt the right kind 
of school activities. 


In cases of emergency, in — 


It is recommended that there be cooperation of 
all connected with the schools in the matter of 
punctual and regular attendance. The oftener the 
student is absent from school the less the effective- 
ness of the work becomes. 

It is recommended that there be no lessening but 
rather that there be more honor and respect placed 
upon our flag and upon the ideals and institutions 
it represents. 

It is recommended that those employed in the 
public schools live where they work, and that they 
take an active interest in the communities which 
compensate them for their efforts. Suitcase teach- 
ers are not in demand; neither are those who are 
late to school on Monday morning or early to leave 
on Friday afternoon. 

It is recommended that opening days, vacation 
periods, etc., be uniform, allowance being made for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Memorial Day. On 
other semiholidays, such as Armistice Day, Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, schools should be 
in session until noon. 


It is recommended that those engaged as teachers 
in various schools throughout the county maintain 
their professionalism by attendance upon educa- 
tional associations, by enrolling in extension classes, 
or by other means of improvement and advancement 
of like nature. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


—The New York City board of education has 
issued copies of the “fire drill” placard which gives 
the rules governing fire drills in the schools. The 
rules read as follows: 

1. Emergency dismissals to insure prompt and 
safe egress of pupils .and teachers must be con- 
ducted by the principals not less than twice in each 
month, in accordance with regulations issued by the 
superintendent. 

2. On the first day of the term and on the first 
session of a reorganized school, the principal should 
ascertain that teachers, custodians, and assistants 
are capable of giving a satisfactory account of the 
duties required of them in fire drills. Actual tests 
of their duties in a fire drill should be made within 
a reasonable time thereafter. 


—tThe board of education of North Salem, New 
York, has made a ruling that teachers may not 
remain out after ten o’clock on more than one 
evening a week and Friday. The rule went into 
effect with the present school term. 


—St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
revised its rules governing the appointment of 
assistant superintendents. Under the new rules 
there will be six assistant superintendents of in- 
struction, these to be appointed by the board of 
education on the nomination of the superintendent 
of instruction, whose term of office will be for two 
years commencing on the first day of September 
in each odd-numbered year. An assistant superin- 
tendent elected to fill a vacancy caused by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, will hold office for the 
unexpired term. 


The assistant superintendents will aid the super- 
intendent in performing the work devolving upon 
him by the rules and regulations of the board. 
They will occupy their whole time, during the ses- 
sions of the schools, in visiting the various depart- 
ments of the same, except when required by the 
superintendent to assist him in the performance of 
other duties. They will report to the superintend- 
ent weekly, or oftener, stating what schools they 
have visited, and what day and between what 
hour, giving the details of their observations in 
the schools, and recommending such measures as 
they deem conducive to the interests of the same. 


The principal of the Harris Teachers’ College, 
under the rules, has the rank and salary of that 
of an assistant superintendent, and in addition to 
his duties as principal of this institution, will have 
charge of the extension terms and will have general 
supervisory and administrative direction of the 
summer teachers’ college. 


—The board of education of Columbus, Ohio, has 
enacted a rule whereby no married women teachers 
will be employed. Those now in the service will 
not be affected by the ruling. 


Chats During Recess 


The Press, Spring City, Pa.: “Now that the 
primary elections are over and Tunney has retained 
the heavyweight crown and as the majority of the 
resulting postmortems have been performed, interest 
should again revert to the whys and wherefores of 
the new high-school building in Spring City. If 
people would give due consideration to such a vital 
community problem with the equal interest and 
enthusiasm as is displayed in political and fight 
arguments, more intelligent and truthful discussion 
on the needed new school building would result.” 
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Vita Glass 


flood modern 


schoolrooms with 


healthful rays of 


whole sunlight 


Modern educational authorities recognize 
the close relation between a child’s physical 
condition and his mental progress. Periodic 
examinations of eyes, teeth, and general 
health are a part of the program of every 
school. Whenever a child shows evidence of 
malnutrition, or is otherwise below normal in 
health, the present-day method is to correct 
that condition while developing the child’s 
mind. 

In line with this policy, many schools over 
the United States are installing windows of 
Vita glass in their classrooms. Vita glass is 
the new ultra-violet glass that brings zmdoors 
the precious healing portion of outdoor sun- 
shine. This health-building ingredient in 
sunlight is made up of certain ultra-violet 
rays.* 

These vital health rays are, in truth, the 
cream of the sunlight. They tan the skin. 
They build strong bones and sound teeth in 
children, and help prevent rickets. They 
strengthen resistance to disease and destroy 
harmful bacteria. They build up the blood. 
Yet the ordinary window pane shuts out these 
priceless rays. Indeed, the pupils might as 
well be in darkened classrooms—for all the 
good they are getting from the sunshine. 


STRIKING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN AT SMETHWICK 

Over a period of three years, now, it has 

been proved that Vita glass does transmit 





these valuable ultra-violet rays. No more 
convincing example of the value of Vita glass 
occurred than in the Smethwick School test. 
Two groups of children in the same grade 
were placed in separate rooms. One room was 
equipped with Vita glass; the other had or- 
dinary window panes. At the close of the 
school year, those children in the Vitaglazed 
classroom had grown approximately 50% 
more in height and weight than the other 
class. Absences had been reduced by 43%. 
Here was striking proof that Vita glass brings 
indoors the elements in sunshine that promote 
normal healthy growth. The other children 
had been stunted by sterile sunshine. 

Except for the word VITA etched in a 
corner of each light, clear Vita glass has the 
same appearance as ordinary window glass. 
Cathedral Vita glass is translucent and is ex- 
cellent for skylights, upper panes of windows, 
wash rooms, etc. Both are supplied, cut to 
specification, ready to install. 

As a prominent school official in your com- 
munity, you should know the facts about 
Vita glass. The coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


AS.B.J.—11 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York City. 


Please send me the facts about Vita glass as applied 
to school use. 





*We refer to those shorter ultra-violet rays between 2910 and 3200 Ang- 
strom Units — recognized as the health-giving element in sunlight. The 
longer ultra-violet rays, sometimes called photographic ultra-violet, which 
are admitted to some extent by ordinary window glass, have little or no 
health value. 
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LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 
Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 

Lafayette, Louisiana 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 















A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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CERTIFICATION OF GEORGIA TEACHERS 


—For the last four years a system of certification 
for teachers has been in operation in the state of 
Georgia under the direction of the state board of 
education. The original plan was greatly improved 
upon under the administration of the late Fort 
E. Land and is now approaching the ideal. During 
the four-year period, 27,000 applications of teachers 
have been graded, passed upon, and issued. More 
than 7,000 teachers attended summer school during 
the past summer. 

Some months ago a change was effected in the 
present plan of certification, which became effective 
in September, 1927. The new rules are applicable 
only to original applications received in the educa- 
tion department after September, 1927. Holders of 
certificates before that date have the benefit of the 
rules prevailing at the time of application. 

The most outstanding changes are those affecting 
elementary certificates, and professional or educa- 
tional requirements for all certificates. The issu- 
ance of elementary certificates which can be con- 
verted into professional certificates after two years 
of college work has been discontinued. In place 
of the elementary certificate, the state grants a 
general elementary certificate which can be renewed 
for three-year periods. In the future the required 
professional, or work in education must be done in 
accordance with the state adopted plan. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—According to a recent ruling of the New Jersey 
Education Department, a teacher comes under 
tenure upon the completion of three consecutive 
calendar years of service in the same district. The 
term “year” as used in the New Jersey tenure law 
means calendar year, since the term is not other 
wise qualified; and in like manner, the term “year” 
as used in a teacher’s contract, if not qualified, will 
be deemed to mean calendar year. 

Under the ruling, upon the completion by a 
teacher of her third term of employment, where 
a teacher has served for three consecutive years in 
the same district, such teacher automatically comes 
under tenure upon the completion of the third term 
without the necessity of a fourth appointment. If 
a teacher is appointed for an actual school term 
from September to June, or if she has not served 
for three consecutive calendar years in the dis- 
trict, she is then not under tenure but must com- 
plete a fourth appointment to gain the protection 
of the tenure law. 
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—Galena, Kans. The amount of teaching ex- 
perience presented by the school faculty varies from 
none prior to this year, up to 32 years. Only six 
of these, however, have had actual experience prior 
to this year. All of these six have had practice 
teaching in the teacher-training courses and none 
had less than two years of college. Three teachers 
on the faculty have had 25 or more years’ experi- 
ence in the Galena schools. 

Classifying the faculty on the basis of prepara- 
tion for teaching, it is found that 9 have had 120 
or more college-hours of work leading to a degree; 
22 others with less than a degree have completed 
two or more years of college work; and 6 others 
have from one to two years of college work. Only 
two teachers have had less than a year of college 
work, 

—An unusual plan of providing opportunity for 
local candidates to obtain positions in the schools 
has been worked out by Supt. C. E. Ackley of 
Ashland, Kentucky. Under the system, opportunity 
is given those who have attained the age of 18 
and have met the training requirements of the 
schools, but have had no experience, to demonstrate 
their ability to teach. 

It is provided that such teachers shall be classed 
as cadet teachers. Only those applicants who have 
been recommended by the superintendent and ap- 
proved by the teachers’ committee may be enrolled 
and entitled to be classed as cadet teachers. 

Under the rules, it is provided that annually 
after 1927-28, the amount of college training re- 
quired for eligibility will be increased by six semes- 
ter hours, until the requirement has reached 36 
semester hours, at least twelve of which will be in 
education. 

The plan has five principal advantages to com- 
mend it. It offers opportunity for meritorious can- 
didates for teaching positions in the schools to show 
that they have more than a passive interest in the 
profession. 

It offers opportunity to candidates with training 
but without experience, to demonstrate what they 
can do in actual classroom teaching. 

It provides promising candidates with essential 
instruction in the aims, methods, and requirements 
of the school system. 

It makes possible the maintenance of an eligible 
list for appointment to all elementary positions 
not requiring special training nor a special type of 
experience, 

It makes available at all times a competent corps 
of substitute teachers. 

—tThe teachers of the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
went on a strike because they have not been paid 
their salaries for the year past. More than 100,000 
children are out of school. “Back pay is owed to 
teachers in practically every state of Mexico and 
the teachers are under the thumbs of the politicians 
to such an extent that no teacher is sure of his 
job unless he plays politics successfully,” a labor 
leader said. “As a result the higher positions in 
numerous Mexican states are held by men not 
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teachers, but excellent politicians. We now are 
organizing teachers’ unions in all the Mexican states 
and intend to drive the politicians out of the high 
places in the teaching profession.” 

—Fred T. Gladden, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, estimates that there are 
5,000 teachers in that state without positions. 
Indianapolis alone has 1,000 more applications on 
file than positions. 


—The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind., 
adopted the level-salary plan which adds $380,000 
to the pay roll. In comment of the plan the In- 
dianapolis Star says: “The city naturally wishes 
to pay the grade teachers a fair salary and will not 
begrudge them anything it can afford. The present, 
however, is no time for adding $380,000 to the pay 
roll. Furthermore, the increase cannot be justified 
by existing conditions in the teaching profession, 
nor can the salary system be defended by those con- 
versant with its actual operation. The supply of 
good teacher material is ample and the number of 
applications for teaching positions so large that 
the board had no excuse for the extra burden on 
the taxpayers.” 


—More than 300 extra teachers employed as 
assistants in principals’ offices in the Chicago 
schools won a victory in court on September 6, 
when the board agreed to retain the teachers if 
they dropped their petition for an injunction re- 
straining the board from removing them. 

Under the agreement, the teachers are to remain 
in the school system, to be later transferred to class- 
room positions by the board. The board will then 
be free to fill the positions in the school offices 
with civil-service appointees. In the transfers to 
other positions, the teachers will suffer no reduc- 
tions in salary. 

—tThe Illinois legislature has passed a law gov- 
erning tenure of teachers. Under the law, any 
teacher, principal, or superintendent, who completes 
a probationary term of two years of successful 
teaching may be employed for three years without 
the formality of annual reelection. 


—Under a new rule, all teachers in Knawha 
county, West Virginia, must file a health certificate 
with the district board of education immediately 
after the opening of the schools. After this year 
the certificate must be filed and made a part of 
all applications for teaching positions. The rule 
is compulsory and teachers who become disqualified 
will not be allowed to hold positions in the schools. 

—North Bergen, N. J. The school board has 
passed a rule providing for the dismissal of all 
teachers who marry before the completion of two 
years of service. The board has recently ordered 
the installation of time clocks to check the arrival 
of teachers. 


—Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has 


adopted a rule which provides that married women 
shall not be employed as teachers. The rule does 


not affect those already in the service. 
(Concluded on Page 100) 
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WHEN Advantages 
are Summed Up 


THE ANSWER IS 


LYON 


STEEL LOCKERS 


The ten 1927 issues of this publication have con- 
tained detailed accounts in Lyon advertisements 
of the many features of Lyon Steel Locker 
design, construction, and finish. 








The welded steel frame has such strength that 
installations of Lyon Steel Lockers stand in 
permanent alignment. 


Ly c s are so reinforced that they 
Lyon Locker doors are y This welded steel frame, the strong 


are the most rigid locker doors made. est construction known, is the 
dation of Lyon Lockers 


Hinges make a full loop around the hinge pins 
with both ends of the loop riveted. These full 
loop hinges act as door stops and are so strong 
that a man can throw his weight against the 
door without springing the hinges. 


The locking device is comparatively quiet and 
practically everlasting. 


5 . oe ae : Note how extra strength and rigidii 
The double thick vertical corners augment the Poe Lott igidity 
rigidity of the frame. foave 


The highly polished steel is known as furniture 
steel, and is finished in an enamel that passes 
rigid hammer tests. 


Their dependability of operation, even through 
long periods of rough usage, holds upkeep ex- 
pense ignorably low. 


There is an absence of sharp corners and of These fall loop hinges with beth ends 


projections that might harm clothes or person. 
A variety of locker types permits the selection 
of a style to fit particularly the needs of your 
school. 


held by rivets also act as door stop 


Sum up these advantages and the answer, from 
coast to coast, is Lyon Steel Lockers. 


And finally there is the help of Lyon Engineers, 


of So ati aaet : x Quieter, easier operation is one fea- 
with this nation-wide experience that will be ile aff ik comasionay cat Gal 
given, without cost to you, to you and your durable locking device 


architects in planning your locker installation. 
Write us about your plans and your locker 
requirements. 


The double thick vertical corners 
give additional assurance of ever- 
lasting locker satisfaction 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg 


ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue PORTLAND, ORE Spalding Bldg. 
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to make a great and permanent 
improvement! For a score of 
years they'll save time on count- 
less jobs, and guard the lives 
and limbs of all who use them. 


On the broad platform of the 
Dayton, the workman does his 
task as quickly and confidently 
as on solid ground—all his tools 
beside him—no running up and 
down. 


Wide leg-spread surmounts 
every obstacle—gives the Day- 
ton the stability which prevents 
wobbling, tipping, slipping, slid- 
ing, or collapsing. 


The Dayton is made of steel- 
braced aeroplane spruce — in 
sizes 3 to 16 feet—folding com- 
pactly for carrying or storing— 
the finest ladder ever built! In- 
vestigate its many exclusive fea- 
tures and low price today! 


Write Dep't ASBJ-11 for prices 
and complete information 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 

—Atlanta, Ga. Dismissal will be the penalty for 
any teacher who marries after January 1, 1928, if 
the board approves a proposed change in the rules 
governing the employment of teachers. 

—Mayor Wm. Hale Thompson of Chicago, in a 
recent interview, denounced Margaret Haley, busi- 
ness representative of the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. He charges that she obstructed legislation 
designed to increase the city’s tax income and 
thereby defeated a proposed increase in teachers’ 
salaries. He said “her sole purpose in life is to 
fight somebody, whether she is right or wrong, 
whether with friend or foe, and no matter what 
the consequences may be.” The mayor also re- 
ferred to Miss Haley as a “supposed friend of the 
school teachers” and later as “their enemy.” The 
mayor’s criticisms of Miss Haley followed her re- 
quest at a federation meeting of a contribution of 
$25 from each teacher with which to make a fight 
to prevent a rumored cut in salaries of school teach- 
ers. Miss Haley was quoted as saying that the 
4,000 contributions, or an aggregate of $100,000, 
was needed before she could “turn a wheel.” 

—No teacher with less than twenty years of 
service in the public-school system will be consid- 
ered by the New York City board of education for 
sabbatical leave of absence after February 1, 1928. 

—The Association of Retired Teachers of New 
York City has purchased a home at Cornwall, N. Y. 
It is the beginning of what is believed to ultimately 
become a substantial home for retired teachers. 

—The American Federation of Labor in Chicago 
has announced that it will begin a movement to 
either absorb the local teachers’ federation into the 
Federation, or to enroll a union as a rival to Miss 
Margaret Haley’s. At present there are three 
unions of Chicago school-teachers, two of which are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
The third is the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
which is headed by Miss Haley and which is con- 
sidered the most influential of the three unions. 

Under the proposed plan, Miss Haley will be in- 
vited to affiliate her organization with the Federa- 
tion of Labor, by applying for a charter with the 
American Teachers’ Federation. 

—Beginning with September, the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Normal School will function as an institu- 
tion for the training of teachers for the high 
schools of the state. The school has in the past 


been devoted to the training of elementary-school 
teachers. 


—The board of education of Easton, Pa., has 
adopted a single-salary schedule, which provides 
that salaries shall be the same for elementary, 
junior-high-school, and senior-high-school teachers 
with the same training and experience. 


—The women high-school teachers’ association of 
New York City has voted unanimously to oppose 
the proposed plan of granting super-maximum 
salary increments to teachers, charging that it is 
nothing better than a revival of the former superior 
merit plan. The superior merit plan of 1911 af- 
fected high-school teachers only, while the present 
plan includes elementary teachers as well. 


A committee has been appointed by the teachers’ 
association to prepare a brief setting forth objec- 
tions to the adoption ot supermaximum schedules 
based on a list of six points. 


—New York, N. Y. It is believed that salary 
increases for the supervisory officials of the educa- 
tion department will develop into a serious issue, 
threatening the entire teachers’-salary-revision pro- 
gram. If the board of education decides that in- 
creases larger than those recommended by the 
mayor’s committee on salaries should be fixed for 
high-school principals, superintendents, and direc- 
tors, there is reason to believe that the board of 
estimate will record its objection. 


It has been reported that the salary-revision pro- 
gram being formulated by the school officials for 
presentation to the board of education would accept, 
with a few reductions, the schedules recommended 
for teachers, but propose that many of the rates for 
supervisory officials be raised. 


—The school board at Bellingham, Wash., 
adopted a rule to the effect that “No teacher shall 
be entitled to an increase due to tenure until she 
has served in this district for one full fiscal year; 
nor shall a teacher be entitled to an increase for a 
fractional portion of a year. Any substitute 
teacher who has served for more than four weeks 
continuously and is serving at the close of the 
school year, shall be entitled to that portion of the 
June salary as the number of days she has taught 
is to two hundred; but she shall not be entitled to 
any portion of the July or August accumulated 
salary.” 


—The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
holds an annual party for the teachers of the 
school system, with games, contests, stunts, danc- 
ing, and a picnic dinner. This year the party was 
held at the Riverside Boat Club, the beautiful 
grounds of which were turned over to the board for 
this event. An orchestra was employed to add to 
the evening’s entertainment. 

—During the past school year Pittsburgh in- 
augurated a plan of sending two supervisors to the 
same school at the same time; one to supervise the 
first and second grades, the other the third and 
fourth grades. The purpose of the plan is to con- 
serve the time of the principal, to allow both super- 
visors in conference with the principal, to get his 
reaction toward the work, and to get the spirit of 
each school and its needs, 

Under the direction of the supervisors, teachers 
who had done outstanding work were selected to 
give demonstration lessons showing a definite plan 
of procedure. The lessons were followed by a period 
of discussion. The results were soon evident in 
improved instruction. 


—Fourteen teachers on the staff of the Hazard, 
Kentucky, schools, attended summer school the past 
summer. An extension class for teachers is being 
planned, which will be under the direction of the 
state university. 

—Roanoke, Va. The school board has adopted a 
rule, providing that the accumulative credit for 
teachers’ absence shall be allowed for the school 
year 1927-28. Under the rule, such part of the 
ten-day absence allowance as was not used in 
1926-27, will be added to the allowance for 1927-28. 
It is provided, however, that payment for the ac- 
cumulative credit over the ten days’ absence of 
1927-28 may be withheld until the end of the session 
and the total cost will be limited to $1,000 for the 
session of 1927-28, to be prorated among the teach- 
ers entitled to it in proportion to the amount due 
them. The accumulative allowance is applicable 
only to such teachers as complete the full session 
of 1927-28. 


—Abington, Pa. A salary schedule has been 
adopted for the Abington township school district 
which is believed comparable to those of similar 
districts in the vicinity. The schedule which was 
adopted in March, 1926, is now in the second year 
of its operation. 
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(1 purchasers select equipment which adds to the beauty and 
appearance of a school and contributes to its convenience and 
eficiency 7 x7 not only for today but for years to come. When lockers 
are to be installed, they select the type that is in keeping with the finest 
fittings and furnishings, presents a neat and pleasing appearance and 
withstands the rough treatment of heedlessly abusive youngsters. That 
is economical, sane buying. 


Medart Steel Lockers have always been the first choice of school officials be- 
cause of their superior design, construction and finish. Made of the finest 
steel. Warp-proof. Baked-on enamel surface furnishes clean attractive ap- 
pearance. Finished in green or gray with standard louvered doors. «Many 
styles and sizes to meet all requirements. Write for Medart Locker Catalog 
describing in detail the entire line. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb Street - ’ ‘ §t. Louis » Missouri 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEDART LOCKERS 
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“The Standard by Which All Lockers are Judged” WW WwW 
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"Te vertical stream 
has long been passé— 
because it cannot pro- 
vide assurance of 
sanitation. And SAN- 
ITATION is the all- 
important factor in 
determining any drink- 
ing fountain. The only 
PRACTICAL side- 
stream type—so Hal- 
sey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains have been 
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termed by school au- 


thorities and architects 
throughout the nation! 
Today you find them 
in the finest schools 
safeguarding 
health of the pupils. 


George Washington School, Morristown, N. J., 
in which Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are installed. 


ALSEY TAYLOR 


The exclusive Taylor 
AUTOMATIC STREAM 
CONTROL keeps stream 
constant, be the pressure 
high or low. There is no 
necessity for lips to touch 
projector—this means posi- 
tive freedom from the dan- 
gers of contamination. Safe, 
sanitary, PRACTICAL! 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


the 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O., (Offices in Principal Cities) 








LEWISTOWN, MONTANA, ADOPTS RULES 
GOVERNING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
—The school board of Lewistown, Montana, has 
adopted new rules governing the qualifications, 
employment, and compensation of teachers in the 


schools. Under the rule, the minimum educational 
qualifications of teachers in the city schools are 
two years of academic and professional training 
beyond the high school in either normal school, 
college, or university. Teachers appointed to teach- 
ing positions must have a Montana state life cer- 
tificate and must be equipped to teach music, 
drawing, penmanship, and physical education, with 
or without supervision. In the selection of teachers, 
attention is given to experience, health, social ten- 
dencies, character, academic scholarship, and 
leadership qualities. 

The rules prohibit the employment of married 
women teachers unless the family is dependent upon 
the woman teacher for support. Any married 
woman teacher who is employed, while her husband 
is incapacitated, must surrender her contract when 
her husband enters into business or professional 
relations, thus giving evidence of his ability to 
support his family. An unmarried woman teacher 
upon entering matrimony must resign her position 
at the close of the semester. 

Since May, 1927, all teachers who have arrived 
at the age of 65 have been required to retire, and 
any teacher who may in the future reach that age 
must also retire, preferably at the close of the 
school term. 

The schedule provides that the yearly salary of 
teachers shall he divided into ten equal payments. 
Teachers are to be rated each year on or before 
the last day of June by the administrative staff, 
using the rating scale worked out by a committee 
of teachers and approved by the school district. 
Supervisors and principals will be compensated and 
given increases on the basis of administrative re- 
sponsibility, training, experience, and success in 
their work. 

All teachers will be given five days’ leave of 
absence for sickness each year, without loss of 
salary. In case of contagious or infectious dis- 


eases contracted while in service, teachers may be 
allowed extra time at the discretion of the school 
board. A leave of absence may be granted any 
teacher or principal after seven or more consecu- 
tive years of service in the schools. The leave of 
absence may be taken for not less than one-half 
year, nor more than one year. During such leave 
of absence, the teacher will be paid the same salary 
she would have received in active service, less the 
cost of the substitute. The leave of absence does 
not affect the standing of the teacher under the 
salary schedule as it relates to annual increments, 
retirement, and rating. 

The schedule governing the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries of teachers is as follows: 

Minimum Salaries—Advanced normal graduate, 
without experience, $1,150; normal graduate, with 
ene year’s experience, $1,175; normal graduate, 
with two years’ experience, $1,225; normal graduate 
with three or more years’ experience, $1,300; col- 
lege graduate, with degree, $1,400 to $1,475. 

Maximum Salaries—Advanced normal graduate 
who has not increased her training by at least 30 
quarter-hours, 24 of them in approved college work, 
$1,575; a college graduate who has not increased 
her training by 20 quarter-hours, twelve of them 
in approved college work, $1.675; teachers who have 
met the preceding requirements, $1,825. It is pro- 
vided that a teacher must attain a rating of A 
the year previous to reaching the maximum in 
order to obtain the maximum salary. 

The annual increases are $60 per year, until 
the maximum provided in the schedule has been 
reached. 


PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES IN EL PASO 
El Paso, Texas. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for grade principals which is 
determined accord'ng to the size of the buildings 
and the number of rooms under a principal, 

The basic salary assigned to principals according 
to the schedule is as follows: 


ate ee ee a ee ee sees eee ee ee ee 
THREE STAGES OF DISCIPLINE 


All the theories in the world are useless if you 
can’t inculcate in a boy a certain pride in being 
kept in order, and later in keeping himself in 
order, and later still in keeping others in order. 
Those are the progressive stages through which 
our manhood must pass.—“Ian Hay” Beith. 
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Group A, $2,400—36 to 40 rooms 
Group B, $2,300—31 to 35 rooms 
Group C, $2,200—26 to 30 rooms 
Group D, $2,100—21 to 25 rooms 
Group E, $2,000—16 to 20 rooms 
Group G, $1,800— 6 to 10 rooms 

Upon the basic salary is built each principal’s 
actual present salary as follows: Count each three 
years of experience as principal, giving $50 addi- 
tional salary up to a total of fifteen years. The 
completion of work in a college summer school 
attended for a minimum of six weeks means that 
the principal will be given $50 additional for the 
three years following. No more than $50 each 
year may be added to a principal’s salary for this 
reason, even though he may attend a summer school 
each summer. 

The maximum salaries for principals in the dif- 
ferent groups are as follows, but to this maximum 
is to be added $150 as a special reward to a prin- 
cipal who obtains a master’s degree: 


Group A—Maximum, $3,200 
Group B—Maximum, $3,100 
Group C—Maximum, $3,000 
Group D—Maximum, $2900 
Group E—Maximum, $2,800 
Group F—Maximum, $2,700 
Group G—Maximum, $2,600 
—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 


adopted a salary schedule for teachers, which is to 
become effective January 1, 1928. The salary 
schedule divides teachers into two professional 
groups and fixes minimum and maximum salaries 
for each group based on professional training. 
Group one comprises teachers with two years of pro- 
fessional training beyond high school, who are to 
be paid a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of 
$2,400. Group two comprises teachers with four 
years beyond high school, who are to be paid a 
minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,800. 

The revised schedule means an increase in the 
salaries of teachers of $106,100 the first year, 
$222,950 the second year, $347,575 the third year, 
and $448,500 the fourth year, a total of $1,125,125 
during the four years. 

—Camden, N. J. The school board has raised the 
pay of evening-school teachers from $3.50 to $4 per 
session. 


Architectural Firm Opens New Office 
Messrs. Giesecke and Harris, school architects, 
have recently opened an office in the Second 
National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. The home 
office of the firm is in Austin. 
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Would You Leave Financial 


Problems to a School Child? 





Sanitation Is More Important — 


Don’t Let Children Control It 



















Would you leave bonds and mortgages to the 
management of a young school child? 


Yet, school sanitation is far more important 
than financial problems. Children should 
never control school water closets—the most 
important sanitation fixture. They forget. 
And a putrid unflushed closet causes sick- 
ness and disease—perhaps serious—perhaps 
deadly. 


The Clow Automatic Closet 
makes school hygiene positive. 
Flushing responsibility rests on 
the Clow Automatic—and it 
never forgets. After each use, 







Y 7 Y jf, | 
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The Clow Automatic in wall-hung style I, 7 7 “7 , c 4 x fu Lr J 
e Au _ . /} Z Z Y Z YU Y wth ZY 
Closed top tank concealed behind back A = Y GY Y, A Y Z 4, Y 4 
wall, in a utility corridor. th), ), Ut my Vi ih dw bY, Vp, Ym. Up tbh, 
Never, never forgets 
Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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a fast, sure flood of water scours the entire 
bowl. And the bowl is designed to distribute 
the water equally to rim and trap—insuring 
a taintless closet always. 


The Clow-Madden valve is far simpler than 
any other closet valve on the market today. 
There are no complicated floats to cause trou- 
ble virtually nothing to go wrong. Water 
consumption is less—repair costs are lower. 


Our new booklet shows how over 3,000 
American schools are insuring clean, fresh 
toilet rooms, and a lower plumbing bill. Send 
for it today. James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 
N. Talman Ave., Chicago. 


"4, 4 Y 
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Relation of Heat Loss and Heat Emission to Temperature Difference 


Total Loss 6950 BTUPer Hr 
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Totel Loss 746! BTU. Per Hr. 





Room vs. Outdoor 
Temperature with 
the Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System 


NTIL the advent of the Dunham Differential Vac- 

uum Heating System, steam could not be circulated 

within the radiators and piping on sub-atmospheric 
pressures. 
The rate at which a building loses heat is directly pro- 
portional to outside temperature and wind pressure, pro- 
viding the temperature within the building remains con- 
stant. Inside temperatures can remain constant only 
when the heat given off by the radiation equals the heat 
loss from the building. This condition was .impossible 
to secure until the advent of the Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System. 
The relation of room temperature to outside temperature 
is shown in the above illustration. It will be noted that 
with the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
it is possible to decrease the steam temperature within 
the radiators and thus reduce the heat loss from the 
building as outdoor temperatures increase. 
Reference to section 1 in the illustration shows that with 
a zero outdoor temperature there is a total heat loss from 
the room of 10;449 B. T. U. per hour, which is equalled 
by a heat emission from the radiator of 10,449 B. T. U. 
with steam at 219.8 degrees (corresponding to two 
pounds pressure). With an outdoor temperature of 10 
above zero (Sec. 2) the heat loss and heat emission are 
respectively 8950 B. T. U. per hour but now steam is sup- 
plied at 198.3 (corresponding to 7.4 inches of vacuum). 
Sections 3 and 4 of the illustration show further reduc- 
tion in steam temperature and pressure with correspond- 
ing decreased heat emission from the radiator and conse- 
quent reduced heat loss from the building. 
It should be particularly noted that the room temperature 
is maintained constant at 70 deg. under these varying 
outdoor temperature conditions. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, bring Dunham 
Heating Service as close to you as your telephone. Consult 
your telephone directory for address of our office in your 
city. An engineer will counsel with you on any project. 


LOOK FOR 
THE NAME 
Dunham U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional 
This name- patents in the United States, Canada, 
plate identifies and Foreign Countries now pending. 
a genuine 


DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ores 


wittiea( Swetest. oeanee oF 


DUNHAM 
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ROSS fieel 
BOILERS 


Commonly acknowledged the supremely 


efficient and economical heating plant for 


school houses because of quick response to 


heating needs. 





A SOLID UNIT OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED OPEN 
HEARTH STEEL, MADE TO OUTLAST YOUR BUILDING. 


HE health of teachers and scholars and the whole 
morale of the school depend on your heating plant. 
You will render your community and the children 
under your care a vital service by insisting on the 
proper heating plant for your new or renovated 


building. 


The Ross Steel Boiler with the smokeless firebox, long 
combustion chamber, exceptional Crown Sheet area, 
plus extended hot gas travel and rapid circulation ex- 
tracts the utmost of heat units from any fuel. The 
patented Convex full length, self-cleaning Crown Sheet 
banishes the usual accumulation of silt over the hottest 
part of the furnace and the consequent loss of heat. 


The Ross Steel Boiler is especially adapted for burning 


oil and the cheaper grades of coal. 


Write for Catalog and inform your- 
self on the advantages of this boiler. 


he Fgést Manu ufacturing Co. 


SINCE I85I 


1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BROOKLYN 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BRANCHES: 


DULUTH 

FT. WORTH 
LINCOLN 
MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 





OMAHA 

PEORIA 
ROCHESTER 

ST. LOUIS 

SAN ANTONIO 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Wherever waste accumulates 


locher~rooms 


playgrounds 
workshops 
offices 








SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES 
do more than replace waste baskets. 
They constitute one of the most active 
factors known in school sanitation equip- 
ment. 


SOLARS increase to a very marked de- 
gree hygiene, comfort, and safety. They 
protect against fire, conceal unsightly 
waste matter, and afford a super-conven- 





laboratories 
classrooms 


lavatories 
corridors 








top provides a receptacle as easy to use 
as an open waste container . . . yet is 
closed at all times. 


The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTA- 
CLE, can be had in nine different sizes 
and finished in gray, green, white, 
grained mahogany, to harmonize with 
all surroundings. 


Write for detailed information and 


ient depository for soiled or discarded 


things of every sort. 


The SOLAR patented gravity swinging 





name of nearest distributor. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 











Present-Day Problems and Conditions in City and Rural 
Schools 
Gleaned from Studies of the United States Bureau of Education 


PROGRESS IN EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

—Dr,. James F. Rogers, chief of the Division of 
Physical Education and School Hygiene of the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, has recently pointed to 
one advance in school health work as being im- 
portant, the taking of the parent into the confidence 
of the school by inviting him to be present at the 
examination. This method secures first-hand in- 
formation as to the child’s history and saves 
expensive home visitation of a nurse. a 

School health work has its logical beginning in 
an appraisement of the child’s bodily state. This 
appraisement which began historically in a cursory 
examination for vermin and for active disease, has 
developed into a study of the child’s physical con- 
dition, and has widened to include the habits affect- 
ing his health and physique. 

From the examination of the college youth a half 
century ago, medical inspection has filtered down 
to children of school age, and the past two years 
have seen its logical application to those who are 
not yet old enough to enter school. It is deemed 
wiser to have the child examined and prepared 
before he is presented at the door of the school. 

In securing the physical improvement of the 
child, the school has had something more in mind 
than the improvement of his mental responses, yet 
such improvement is to be expected. It is not 
easy to measure the results and record them but the 
unanimous opinion of principals and teachers is 
that the general tone of the pupils has improved, 
and that there have been marked changes in school- 
work, as well as saving in educational effort and 
monetary outlay. 

The physical inspection of the child is changing 
from a medical inspection to a health examination, 
which looks not only to the present condition but 
to the future welfare. The future is looked after 
by the use of protective measures against diseases 
such as scarlet fever and diphtheria. These pre- 
ventive measures reduce not only sickness and 
death but the many defects which are left in their 
train. 





THE PER-CAPITA COST IN CITY SCHOOLS 


IN 1926 

Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the statistical 
division of the United States Bureau of Education, 
in a recent pamphlet entitled “Per Capita Costs in 
City Schools,” gives the results of an analysis of 
current expenses per student in average daily at- 
tendance in 247 city-school systems for the school 
year 1925-26. In connection with the report, a 
number of tables are given showing the cost per 
student, in groups of cities of various sizes. 

The report lists under general control all ex- 
penditures that go toward the administration of 
the schools as a whole. It includes salaries and 
expenses of school-board members, superintendents 
of schools, superintendents of buildings, business 
managers, attendance officers, and those in charge 
of the school census, rentals, and cost of operation 
and maintenance of administration buildings. 

The cost of instruction includes salaries and 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, supervising prin- 
cipals, educational supplies, free textbooks, library 
books, and those expenditures that go toward im- 
proving the quality of teaching. 


Under operation of plant are included all ex- 
penditures used in keeping the school buildings 
open and ready for use. This includes cost of fuel, 
light, and water; salaries, expenses, and supplies 
of janitors, engineers, watchmen, and other build- 
ing employees. 

Maintenance costs include all expenditures for 
keeping the school plant in good repair, but do not 
include improvements and additions. 

Under coordinate activities are included salaries 
and expenses of field workers in compulsory at- 
tendance; and medical, dental, and nursing service. 
Auxiliary agencies include transportation of pupils, 
school gardens, operation of playgrounds and sav- 
ings banks. 

Fixed charges include payments for pensions, 
rent, insurance, and taxes, but do not include inter- 
est charges. 

Capital outlays are not included in current ex- 
penses, nor are allowances for depreciation of 
property values. 

The report shows that in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and more, the average for current expenses 
in 35 cities is $104.82; for general control, $3.94; 
for operation of school plant, $10.09; and for main- 
tenance of plant, $5.51. (Tables I and II.) 

In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population; the 
average for current expenses in 60 cities is $92.85; 
for general control, $3.03; for operation of plant, 
$10.36; and for maintenance of plant, $4.02. 
(Tables III and IV.) 


TABLE I, Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 100,000 Population and More (5 Highest Cities) 


Total General 

Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
WO, ic 6 5.08056 50500 6408 se 008s Osa eeKS $145.55 $2.62 $117.15 $11.96 $ 5.05 
POU le, O55 6k65 555.0648 6005454066005 6 8005 139.48 2.07 100.04 15.97 11.62 
Rae MN, RONEN 6 56.640: 0806.6005408080006008 129.96 6.37 104.05 10.68 3.93 
eS ee PPPOPre reer reir irre errr re 126.97 4.08 96.75 16.68 6.23 
GRERE TAPES, MICs ccccccccvsccscsssevses 124.98 3.47 96.63 15.63 6.31 
TI 55 5 5. 5.65.6556.65 0596 00405445 8488400 ReD 104.82 3.94 80.57 10.09 5.51 

TABLE II. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 100,000 Population and More (5 Lowest Cities) 

Total General 

Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
TONER, COMM, 66 6506ss cesses ceceaceee 82.71 $2.38 68.12 $ 8.36 3.65 
NS Ws, He 8 6:60.60 06655000808606 66808 72.93 2.10 61.62 3.91 3.33 
BO I, By 5.6 6:6:6.5:46.454.04600 48 605040808 71.60 83 58.97 3.81 6.91 
Ps, WING 5.0-5-5.56 609 0:6:50540464 060044000084 64.02 1.22 53.40 6.73 1.78 
PD ob 60 00h. 6 5: 40.0'0.009:545544404800 40004" 104.82 3.94 80.57 10.09 : 5.51 

TABLE Ill. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population (5 Highest Cities) 
Ci TO, Oia 66 6 66.6 500500088600 00eceee 138.54 $3.55 $108.47 $16.62 $ 3.90 
PE WHO, Tis Bin 66 66006600 ds denesecsces 135.15 3.83 101.73 11.61 4.39 
I, EE, 55.0 6.66 00600660Ns40000060% 126.26 3.90 106.82 10.53 2.30 
Ms wo 6 5.0046069:304040040b 0096 125.29 3.41 104.17 11.17 2.96 
COSTER TOTINGGS, CORO. cccccctccvccerecoes 125.10 4.89 102.21 9.73 4.91 
BOND CAG 40 645:6 65559400440 6099 404060008805 92.85 3.03 70.93 10.36 4.02 
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Characteristic of the Board’s pur- 
pose of. making this one of the finest 
of modern schools was the choice of 
Buffalo-Carrier equipment for heating 
and ventilating the new Pawtucket 
Senior High School. 


Five Buffalo Duplex Conoidal Fans 
and two Carrier Air Washers insure a 
supply of fresh, pure air properly 
tempered and humidified, to every 
section of the building. 


The equipment is especially smooth lg ‘a ie 3 i 7 rh 7 i We 23 


man 


“i 
. . e 4 - . 
and quiet in operation and requires ——s 


but little attention. 
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The New Pawtucket Senior High School extends 338 ft. along the Pawtucket River, 


Complete Heating 
and Ventilating 
Systems with 
Carrier Air 


Washers 


R. I., and reaches a height of 196 ft. at the pinnacle of the central tower. 


The heating and ventilating system is arranged to provide different conditions for the 
auditorium and classrooms to what is used in the gym and pool. Separate fans, of the 
Buffalo Duplex Conoidal type, force air through heaters and Carrier Air Washers which 
remove dust and filth and temper to the proper temperature and humidity. Buffalo 
exhaust fans on the top floor remove a total of about 147,000 cu. ft. of stale air per min. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


186 MORTIMER ST. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 








TABLE IV. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population (5 Lowest Cities) 























Total General 
Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
I WML ga: 4 a aie ia i aeG.as bab w 8e Oe y0r8 $ 50.82 $1.43 $ 42.89 $ 4.09 $ 1.1¢ 
I NS 0S 60s 64-66 da kbes esd eas S4ads06K8 50.24 1.77 40.28 3.02 2.39 
i 6a sb 5de b6.5kd0b04 6440 ONDE wES 42.95 1.43 36.03 2.770 1.47 
IES EG ery rare 41.15 .86 34.17 2.21 1.82 
SIE, (GDNs. 2 6.6: 6:0 6:450.0.064.5.4064400444008 40.37 1.81 34.45 3.07 21 
SE 556604 46 6:44:4 0040.04 004405000404 040604% 92.85 3.03 70.93 10.36 4.02 
TABLE V. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 Population and More (5 Highest Cities) 
Total General 
Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
SEC PET eee reer e rr Tere $175.36 $10.20 $105.60 $30.97 $13.34 
EE, UE Mn 6:4 6,6:0.0:6.6.4.0 65 0446:5.44005 6000608 152.84 7.80 118.19 17.41 5.03 
Es Oe 6.4: 2 4:0:0.0 e600 68000sesene 133.65 6.15 98.35 14.91 8.52 
EE Mik b6s89’, 4060408 stoeeseneece 130.72 5.07 95.49 18.59 6.41 
I, ES 56 §.6.65506-5010.6-40. 090340305400 120.16 5.73 92.68 13.20 2.83 
POOLE TTT CET error eT Tere Te 85.38 3.58 63.84 10.37 3.74 
TABLE VI. Current Expenses Per Student —— of — to one Population and More (5 Lowest Cities) 
ota enera 
Cities ‘ Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
ES MI is 04-6645:0-5145.00450 000d s HSN SES $ 46.74 $ 1.46 $ 38.82 $ 4.52 $ 1.23 
INNS. 06. 6.4,4.0 4:0:40 0:0'00.0460 000000080 42.42 .84 36.36 3.30 1.26 
0 8 G61.06 508 ASA Ao 1698 OSE A TS 29.64 1.80 24.51 2.09 .48 
POE Pe errr ore’ rire Sere ree 29.49 1.58 26.44 1.02 45 
SE SE, Ma 656.556 0.53. 645.040508%s Od S00508 24.76 1.88 20.68 1.25 538 
MPD, 0 66:06. 4:9:6:0.6:6.06.0.6:6:400.004040046060000 85.38 3.58 63.84 10.37 3.74 
TABLE VII. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 Population (5 Median Cities) 
Total General 
Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
a ere re eer reer ere eee rr $ 71.73 $ 5.53 $ 50.79 $ 7.50 $ 4.37 ; 
EE, IN, 515:9.0.5.6.:80: 66006000 0:4004 00.08% 69.83 2.62 54.69 6.77 4.25 
I 5 .5.5.4.04 00:6 4.6:040.0046-4000%4% 68.55 2.49 5.78 7.86 1.61 
SE UUM, Bi: 6.0. 6:6. 006s 60d00se seus secs 66.89 3.13 51.27 4.99 3.68 
SR I, 905 66. 64.d 6006. 6.00.5604444%0044% 63.97 2.45 45.90 7.15 3.42 
EE Sa a0 006.0% Wie 0406645444505500000600 85.38 3.58 63.84 10.37 3.74 
TABLE VIII. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 2,500 to 10,000 Population (5 Highest Cities) 
Total General 
Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
- ONS MEP Pe ree rece eee rere ener $166.93 $ 9.58 $117.95 $19.36 $15.74 
I EEE, 6.5-59.54:60'0-0040.00400400604%46 128.67 6.79 97.54 18.09 3.33 
8. a ere er err rr ree 119.77 4.76 97.03 7.46 .90 
I MG 64545 0:05. 46-5:04.400000 5600080 118.41 4.33 73.50 11.26 21.11 
EN PUN. 67:6 0:4.0:000- 000000086 430060000% 114.19 5.79 83.29 9.25 3.25 
Cs Sian koh 059b625440 5464055080 600448 74.80 4.00 56.13 8.11 3.02 
TABLF IX, Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 2.500 to 10,000 Population (5 Lowest Cities) 
Total General 
Cities Expenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenance 
646.80 64 V DANS EWS AR SOOA RIMS $ 37.92 $ 3.92 $ 29.20 $ 3.01 1.07 
Moss Point, Miss 37.87 4.73 30.39 1.38 39 
oe | 36.81 4.07 28.58 2.39 1.47 
DERGEIEEE, GE. cicccccccccs 36.10 2.63 30.94 1.72 ota 
GS (52.606 8W 4s 6 0:0609.064 550500 6008 O46 30.37 2.89 25.06 2.12 .04 
PN 5.0166 6 64.09.55-6504.050 06905 600040800060- 74.80 4.00 56.13 8.11 3.02 
TABLE X. Current Expenses Per Student in Cities of 2.500 to 10,000 Population (5 Median Cities) 
cits anes General 
es )xpenses Control Instruction Operation Maintenanc 
EE 5 654 6-065 6406.00. 0¥5 800 TENE CRC SOR $ 70.97 $ 8.04 $ 52.98 $ 6.59 $ 1.86 . 
MR 6535s ecesces eee erekeeeeens 69.89 4.49 55.85 6.28 1.56 
CM c8s0sé 64004 6b004040i0e4%0004 69.31 2.59 49.59 6.78 7.91 
MN 6060 655-00 S66 00.44.06095054.0450 68.28 2.81 51.03 6.53 1.96 
i Ce Cisebs ss. Cee euileanes's bh 60000s% 67.52 4.09 44.71 9.63 6.40 
I S50 560.6 66:60 6000604 44.05 9.09000 405 4.060% 74.80 4.00 56.13 8.11 3.02 


In cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, the 
average for current expenses in 70 cities is $85.38; 
for general control, $3.58; for operation of plant, 
$10.37; and for maintenance of plant, $3.74. 
(Tables V, VI, and VII.) 

In cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the 
average for current expenses in 82 cities is $74.80; 
for general control, $4; for operation of plant, 
$8.11, and for maintenance of plant, $3.02. (Tables 
VIII, IX, and X.) 

The pamphlet sells at five cents per copy and 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


RURAL SCHOOLS DEFICIENT IN HYGIENE 
The U. S. Bureau of Education, in a recent re- 
port, shows that small school buildings in rural 
communities in many instances continue to be 
erected without regard to modern methods of 
teaching or general hygienic considerations. This 
situation is attributed to the fact that rural com- 
munities often cannot afford to employ a trained 
specialist in school architecture and the local 
builders and school trustees often are not familiar 
with modern standards for school buildings. Many 
states have attempted to remedy the situation by 
requiring that all plans for school buildings be 
submitted to the state board of health, the state 
architect, or the state education department. 

Increased knowledge of the effects which the 
selection of a site, arrangement of rooms, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, heating, and general hygiene of a 
school building have on the health and _ school 
progress of children has practically revolutionized 
ideals in regard to building and equipping school- 
houses. Country children have apparently profited 
less from this knowledge than those in urban com- 
munities. This has been attributed in part to a 
lack of knowledge and general indifference in rural 
communities and in part to the financial aspect of 
the question. 

Rural communities, it is found, build small 
schoolhouses which represent small sums of money 
and do not employ the services of a specialist in 
school-building construction. Consequently, small 


school buildings in rural communities continue to 
be built without regard to appearance or to modern 
demands of teaching or hygienic conditions. 
State laws, and state departments of education 
through the authority given them under special or 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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UNIVERSAL HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 






AAMT INT Ir Ir 
PTT Ae ter ne 


SSS : The Hazeltor High School, 
t Lowrie & Green, Architects, 
= Harrisburg, Pa. 


hen you approve the installation of 
Universal Units, you have definitely solved 
your heating and ventilating problem .. . 


All over America today, in schools and other public buildings, 
authorities and engineers point to the quiet and satisfactory 
operation of Universal Heating and Ventilating Units — simple 
in design — yet highly efficient in operation — dependable from 
every angle —these economical heating and ventilating units are 
justifying their selection by school authorities. Of extra assur- 
ance to you in specifying Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Units is the knowledge that they are sold and guaranteed by the 
American Blower Company. 
Write for illustrated 112-page book showing 


country-wide installations of Universal Units. 
It will be sent to you promptly without charge. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT | 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


American Rlower 


- VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
HANDOUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 166) 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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Standard 
Ventilation 
' for the 

FINEST 
SCHOOLS 


“GLOBE” 


schools. 


Draper School, County of Schenectady, N. Y. 
R. L. Bowen, Schenectady, Architect. 


Much has been said on the subject of “School Ventilation.” 










The use of 


Ventilators has brought harmony to many communities and 
silenced forever long-drawn-out discussions as to how the new school building 
is to be ventilated. Many architects who have been designing schools for 
years recommend and specify “GLOBES” as the standard ventilation for 


Globe Ventilator Company 


DEPARTMENT J 





TROY, NEW YORK 











(Concluded from Page 106) 

general statutes, are making concerted efforts to 
promote better standards for rural school buildings. 
In some states this is being done through statu- 
tory provision to the effect that all plans for school 
buildings must be inspected by state officials, con- 
nected either with the state department of educa- 
tion or the state board of health. 

In others, state appropriations are being made 
for building purposes, the apportionment. going to 
districts whose financial condition is such as to 
make the provision of good buildings a hardship 
to the community. Sometimes money is loaned to 
school districts at a low rate of interest. Other 
states promote good buildings through a plan com- 
monly called standardization of school buildings. 
Under this plan school buildings meeting certain 
prescribed requirements may receive state aid or a 
plate or other mark of distinction. 

The experience of the states is that suitable, safe, 
and sanitary buildings may be best assured when 
there are state laws or regulations, and inspection 
by state authorities sufficient to give at least gen- 
eral supervision to the matter of the erection of 
school buildings. It is a fact that many new, as 
well as old, buildings are below the standard and 
injurious to the health of the occupants because of 
improper ventilation, poor lighting, or insanitary 
conditions which may be traced to a lack of the 
proper control by state authorities. 


THE COST OF NORMAL-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 

The per capita cost of preparing teachers in the 
public teachers’ colleges and normal schools varies 
greatly in the different states and in the different 
institutions. According to figures recently com- 
piled by Mr. Frank M. Phillips, statistician of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the highest per-capita 
cost was $613.19 in the New Mexico State Teachers’ 
College, while the lowest per-capita cost was 
$94.23 in the Central State Teachers’ College of 
Oklahoma. In general, Mr. Phillips finds that per- 
capita costs are higher in the small institutions 
and lower in those institutions which have a student 
enrollment of between 1,201 and 1.700 students. 

In 90 teachers’ colleges, the average per-capita 
cost per student enrolled upon a 36-week-year basis 
was $296: the median was $269, and the modal 
cost was $243. 


The per-capita costs for normal schools range 
from $62.26 in the Georgia Normal and Agricul- 
tural College to $1,037.79 in the State Normal 
School at Cheyney, Pa. In institutions with 100 
or less students, the average per-capita cost is 
$626.21; in those with 100 to 200 students, $439; in 
those with 201 to 300 students, $318; in those with 
301 to 400 students, $293; in those with 401 to 500 
students, $295; in those with 501 to 600 students, 
$308; in those with 601 to 700 students, $279; in 
those with 701 to 800 students, $389; in those with 
more than 800 students, $258. The average cost 
per pupil for the 93 institutions is approximately 
$328; the median is $303; and the modal is $249. 


SCHOOLS MAKE PROVISION FOR BRIGHT 
PUPILS 


The U. 8S. Bureau of Education, in a report issued 
on October 8, finds that systematic provision for 
meeting individual differences in pupils, especially 
in secondary schools, is being made by a majority 
of schools in the country. The old practice of 
placing an additional burden upon slow or failing 
pupils by requiring them to make up back work, is 
passing, for the experience has been that about 60 
per cent of the pupils allowed conditional promo- 
tions are successful in maintaining their advanced 
position. 

The bases of classification of pupils in the schools 
are reported to be in order of frequency: School 
marks, no plan, a composite of various factors, I. Q. 
as important factor, curriculum selected, and 
ability groups. The base “ability groups” includes 
those schools basing their classification on intelli- 
gence, achievement, and teachers’ judgments. A 
composite of various factors includes those schools 
using some combination of such factors as school 
marks, intelligence, achievement, chronological age, 
social age, ete. 

It is found that approximately three schools in 
four use some definite plan of pupil classification, 
and there appears to be no definite tendency to use 
any of the bases specified to the exclusion of others. 
There is agreement that pupils should be syste- 
matically classified into homogeneous groups, but 
there is little or no agreement as to the criterion 
of such classification. 

The special provisions for individual differences 
reported are in order of frequency: No plan, 
coaching classes, conference periods, Batavia plan, 


supervised study, extra subjects, North Denver 
plan, and minimum and maximum courses. The 
majority of schools do make some systematic pro- 
vision for meeting individual differences. 

The schools seeking to set up special aids for 
bright pupils and specifically to provide for varying 
subject-matter requirements, are in a_ decided 
minority. It, therefore, seems that common prac- 
tice in the administration of instruction seeks to 
raise the average achievement of the school through 
concentration upon the inferior pupil in an effort to 
get him over a common hurdle which the entire 
group must take. 

The bases of promotion used are, in order of fre- 
quency: A composite of several factors, such as 
achievement and mental ability objectively deter- 
mined through standard tests; school marks, 
teachers’ judgments, and chronological age; daily 
records and examinations; and final examinations. 

A substantial majority of schools, it is found, are 
using a composite factor involving objective and 
subjective measures. The individual factors enter- 
ing into the composite base are so _ variably 
weighted by different schools that no statement 
concerning the weight given to individual factors 
is warranted. 

With reference to time of promotion practice is 
about equally divided between one year and half- 
year promotion intervals. There is a minority 
practice, which is growing, of waiving fixed periods 
of promotion and promoting the pupil when promo- 
tion seems justified regardless of fixed periods. A 
practice of skipping or double promotion is also 
growing. Where this plan is used, it is usually 
dependent upon special tutoring and special exami- 
nation, or upon extra session schools and examina- 
tions. 


Paralleling the practice of double promotion, 
which is a provision for superior pupils, there is a 
growing practice of allowing pupils given a mark 
of condition or failure, a conditional promotion. 
Where a satisfactory quality of work is done in the 
advanced course, the condition of failure is removed. 
The experience of the schools is that about 60 per 
cent of pupils allowed conditional promotions are 
successful in maintaining their advanced positions. 

The practice of grouping or not grouping homo- 
geneously occurs with approximately the same fre- 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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RESULTS COUNT MORE 


BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


ADOPTS 


HEATOVENTS 


FOR ITS THIRD NEW HIGH SCHOOL BLDG. 


M. E. Lewis, 





Christopher Columbus School erected in 1926 was 
equipped with forty-seven (47) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
TIFFANY & KALEY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Heating Contractor 


GAYLORD & EITAPENC, Binghamton, N. Y. 


East Junior High School erected in 1925 was equipped 
with forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 


T. I. LACEY & SONS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN School now under construction will be equipped 
with Forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. Heating Contract let to Gaylord 
& Eitapenc, Binghamton, N. Y. Architects, Conrad & Cummins, Binghamton, 


N. Y. (photo not yet available). 


e 


Results from previous installations are the best recommendations for the use of 
Buckeye Heatovents, the modern, self-contained Unit Heating and Ventilating 


System. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L.I., N. Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Marx Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. 

Boston, Mass., 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo., 1101 Pioneer Trust Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 321 Jackson Bldg. Los Angeles, California, 1824 8. Hope St. 
Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 416 Essex Bldg. 


Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 Broadway. 


Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 709 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., Security Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, U., 402 Scott Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 746 Sansome St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 
Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 Realty Bldg. 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


very Schoolroom Should Have One 


1st. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook, or strap to hold the 


door open. 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 


wi 

Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
on bottom 
with door stop 
of door. 








A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





(Concluded from Page 108) 
quency. Where pupils are grouped homogeneously 
the prevailing practice is to use a composite of 
several factors as a base. The factors usually in- 
volved are teachers’ marks or estimates of ability, 
intelligence-test score, and achievement-test score. 

Since more than 60 per cent of these schools 
enroll fewer than 100 pupils and provide for only 
one recitation section for each grade group, the 
practice of grouping homogeneously is about as 
widespread as the division of grades into recitation 
sections. 

About one school in five still holds to grade com- 
pletion based on an average of subject marks as a 
basis of promotion. One school in three promotes 
on a subject-completion basis as measured by teach- 
ers’ marks and a slightly higher proportion of 
schools have either adopted an objective measure as 
a basis of promotion or have combined one or more 
objective measures with a subjective measure. 
usually teachers’ estimates of ability or teachers’ 
marks. 

The schools quite commonly report some pro- 
vision for curriculum enrichment for bright and 
capable pupils, and a minority report the use of 
minimum assignments and the outlining of mini- 
mum essentials for slow pupils. About two schools 
in three report that they do not permit junior 
high-school completion in less than the normal time 
required. There is a decided tendency to vary the 
subject-matter requirements and to enforce uni- 
formity of time requirements in the junior high 
school. The prevailing practice in these schools 
concerns itself with curriculum enrichment for 
bright pupils. Commonly, enrichment is sought 
through extensive use of the project as a teaching 
device, permitting bright pupils to carry extra 
work, correlating extra class activities with curricu- 
lum work, granting school credit for outside work, 
and limiting drill to »npils who need it. 


AGE-GRADE STUDY OF 900 CITY-SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
Mr. Frank Phillips, statistician of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in a recent circular, 
offers a presentation of age-grade distributions in 
schools having twelve years of elementary and high- 
school work, those having eleven years of work, 
together with comparisons of the percentage under- 
age, normal-age, and over-age children in city-school 


systems conducted on the ll-year plan, on the 
12-year plan, and on the 13-year plan. 

The study shows that in the 900 cities there are 
3,320,463 pupils on the 12-year plan, 216,856 white 
pupils on the 11-year plan, and 51,648 pupils on the 
13-year plan. The table gives the age-grade dis- 
tribution of those on the 12-year plan and of those 
on the ll-year plan, both reduced to the basis of 
1,000,000 pupils for each plan. 

It is shown that the highest enrollment by age 
in each case is in the 8-year-old group. The schools 
under the ll-year plan have higher percentages of 
enrollments than those of the 12-year plan for ages 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and lower for all other ages. 

In another table are given the percentage of 
pupils under age, of normal age, and over age, by 
sex, size of city, and length of course. In every 
instance there is a higher percentage of girls than 
of boys in the under-age group and a higher per- 
centage of boys than of girls in the over-age group. 
The 1l-year-olds have fewer children in the under- 
age groups, and more in the over-age groups, than 
have those schools with a longer course. The 
figures are reversed for the, 13-year schools. 

Table 1 shows that the average age of the first- 
grade pupils in the 11-year schools is 7.82 years, of 
pupils in the 12-year schools 7.02 years, and of 
pupils in the 13-year schools 6.58 years. For the 
second grade the average ages are 9.05, 8.22, and 
7.84 years, respectively. The averages for the 
sixth grade are 12.91, 12.41, and 11.95; for the 
seventh grade, 13.85, 13.27, and 12.69 years. For 


GEUALEAUAAAEAUAAANAANAAUUAUAON NAO OENEODOGENEGOGEOOOUEAOUUNOUOUOUUAOAOOOUUOOEONENEEREOGUCOUCUUNOUOUOOEOONEEECORORESEoeoeonoNOaNONNN 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Every well-trained and_ efficient principal 
accepts responsibility for doing everything in his 
power to create in his building at all times and 
especially at the opening of the year such a 
dynamic manifestation of the spirit of helpfulness 
as to make the new teacher on his staff—and 
especially the beginner—feel thoroughly at home 
in the happy comradeship of a group of congenial 
professional associates. The really successful 
principal is one who can quickly and completely 
win for his organization the professional loyalty 
of all who join his instructional staff. There is 
an element of tragedy in the way in which—the 
speed with which—some otherwise efficient prin- 
cipals lose the confidence of beginning teachers.— 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University. 


the eighth grade in the 12-year and 13-year schools, 
the average ages are 14.11 and 13.51; for the ninth 
grade of the 13-year schools, the average age is 
14.32 years. 

For the first year of the high school, the average 
ages are 14.79, 15.02, and 15.17; for the second year, 
15.58, 15.94, and 16.16; for the third year, 16.59, 
16.89, and 16.97; and for the fourth, or senior year 
of the high school, the average ages are 17.51, 
17.85, and 18.01 years. The figures indicate that 
the average age of a graduate of the 11-year schools 
at the time of graduation would be about 18 years, 
for the 12-year schools, 18.4 years, and for the 13- 
year schools, 18.5 years. 

The average ditference in age for a grade in the 
1l-year schools is 0.96 years, for the 12-year schools 
it is 0.93 years, and for the 13-year schools, 0.92 
years. It is noted that there are more pupils over 
age in the lower grades than in the upper grades. 
and as these drop out faster than do those of normal 
age or of under age, the average ages do not in- 
crease as rapidly from grade to grade as it would 
if the over-age pupils remained in school. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CHANGES 

—Elementary-school enrollments have not kept 
pace with the increase in population since 1890, but 
secondary enrollments have increased at a rate ap- 
proximately twelve times that of the total popula- 
tion, according to a recent study made by the 
United States bureau of education. 

The report shows that the rate of increase of the 
high-school enrollment is 20 times that for the total 
population. From 1895 to 1905 public secondary 
education obviously grew in part at the expense of 
private high schools and academies. Since 1905 
private secondary education has recovered, and 
while not even approximating the growth of secon- 
dary education has nevertheless acquired a rate of 
increase which is higher than that of the total 
population. 

It is pointed out that the fact that elementary- 
school enrollments have not kept pace with popula- 
tion increase does not mean that there has been a 
failure to enroll as high percentages of those of 
elementary-school age in school. The percentages 


have slowly increased at each census period. The 
failure in this department of the schools has been 
attributed to a falling birthrate and to faster 
grade progress which sends children into the secon- 
dary schools at an earlier age. 
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Now~a new standard of quietness 
in unit ventilator operation 





UIET—where is it more essen- 

tial than in the schoolroom? 
And it is to the schoolroom that this 
New Model Sturtevant brings a 
new standard of quietness in unit 
ventilation. 


Only to observe this unit ventilator 
when running is to really appreciate 
how smooth and quiet in operation 
it is. 

The fan wheels of the New Model 
Sturtevant are fifty per cent larger 
in diameter than those used in other 


makes for the same rating. For this 
reason they can be run very slowly; 
the air moves with a low velocity 
and noiselessly. An added advan- 
tage gained through the use of 
these slow speed fans is a saving in 
electric power. 


If you are planning for an installa- 
tion of unit ventilator equipment, 
do not fail to get complete informa- 
tion on THE SILENT Sturtevant. 
The nearest office below is at your 
service and will gladly send you a 
copy of our Bulletin No. 344-A. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta Charlotte Dallas 


Boston Chicago Denver 
Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit 
Camden Cleveland Hartford 


Indianapolis 


REG.vu.s. PAT. OFF. 


poses City Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Angeles Portland Seattle 
Minneapolis Rochester Toronto 
Montreal St. Louis Washington 


New York 


fevant © Unit Ventilator 
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Two Replies to: Beware of Too Much Theory 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


_ Getting a Variety of Viewpoints 

A variety of viewpoints is essential to good 
thinking and one gets these from attendance 
at summer sessions and conferences. Why 
shouldn’t a superintendent be justified in being 
anxious that his teachers get a regular amount 
of professional study ? 

Speaking for the majority of young superin- 
tendents, I believe, I may say this: We want 
to be progressive. We want better schools than 
those of yesteryears. We are giving of our time 
and effort to make these things possible. 

It will take more opposition than the writer’s 
statement that our knowledge is as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals, to discourage us in 
the work we have undertaken. 

The world needs youthful leaders today as 
never before. Who is better fitted by age and 
training to understand the problems of modern 
youth than a youthful superintendent? 

IN DEFENSE OF THE YOUNG SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 
L. W. Coquillette, M.A., 


Superintendent, Kenwood Park Public Schools, 
edar Rapids, Iowa 


In the September number of THE AMERICAN 
ScHoo.t Boarp JourNAL appears an article, “Be- 
ware of Too Much Theory,” written by a former 
teacher and school-board member... I feel that 
this article should not be passed by without 
something being said in defense of the younger 
men in this profession. 


The reasoning of this article is of the syllo- 
gistic type, wherein the writer has assumed his 
own premises and proves his points to his own 
satisfaction. He has nothing to back him up 
with the exception of his own dogmatic ideas. 
To say: All young superintendents are theo- 
retical (whatever this means); here is a young 
superintendent; therefore, he is theoretical and 
should not be hired, is hardly a fair criterion 
by which a board of education should select an 
administrator. Yet, the writer of this article 
goes on to say that, no matter how capable a 
young man is, he should not be hired because 
he will be too theoretical, for the simple reason 
that he is classed in the general category of 
young superintendents who are always theo- 
retical. 

Applying the Scientific Method to Teaching 

Profession 

Educators have at last begun to apply the 
same principles to their profession as have the 
other professions. The value of the scientific 
method applied to educational problems, and the 
research department of the colleges of educa- 
tion in our great universities have opened the 
way to a clear understanding of school admin- 
istration. To object to a superintendent be- 
cause he stresses college degrees and summer- 
school attendance is indeed to be deplored. It 
is in these professional college courses that the 
administrator and teacher are brought in con- 
tact with the results of certain kinds of teaching 
and administration that have been tried out in 
the experimental schools maintained for this 
purpose. 

This sort of work in summer school obviates 
the necessity of the school administrator ex- 
perimenting in his own school. Here are the 
results of certain educational experiments pre- 
sented in a scientific way, treated statistically, 
and subjected to the best possible criticism by 
leading educators. Whether they will work or 
not, does not need to be speculated upon; they 
have been tried under the most exacting con- 
ditions. , 

Favoring the Trial-and-Error Method 

Contrast the above with the writer of “Beware 
of Too Much Theory,” who in defense of men 
with years of experience gained in the field, 


favors the old time-worn method of trial and 
error. What the administrator does pick up in 
his years of experience are those things that 
work and those that do not. Sometime in his 
career he has made mistakes, sometime again 
he will make other mistakes. The trial-and- 
error method is founded on mistakes and suc- 
cesses. The teacher or administrator may find 
out in a single summer-session course, as the 
result of Some one’s experiment, what it would 
take them years to discover through the slow 
process of trial-and-error. 


The author of “Beware of Too Much Theory,” 
first accuses the young superintendent as hav- 
ing “an itch for experimentation and brimful 
of new theories,” then in a later paragraph he 
accuses him of “Making no opportunities to 
verify his theories.’ Here the poor young 
superintendent is indeed placed in a most un- 
fortunate circumstance. He is first accused of 
too much experimentation, then is further con- 
demned for not trying to verify his theories. 
‘The reasoning used by the author of this article 
is most unreliable. 


Keeping Up With Progress in School Adminis- 
tration 


The work of the modern school administrator 
is growing. Education must keep up with the 
progress in other phases of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, or be forever lost. This work must be 
carried out by men who are keen to see the 
changes, and not afraid to venture from the old, 
narrow paths to those which seem most neces- 
sary in having education keep up with other 
progress. Business puts no mark of censure on 
the executive who, after studying the situation, 
launches out on new ventures. Why should a 
school superintendent be frowned upon because 
he is young and consequently too theoretical ? 

If all things learned in college and summer 
school are wrong and sound administration must 
come up through the routine of experience, then 
the time and effort spent by colleges of educa- 
tion, research done by graduate students, and 
the books on education written by educational 
authorities, are a waste of time and should be 
scrapped as worthless. 
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Young Superintendent Not in General Class 
It is very true that schools cannot be run on 


theory alone; no one attempts to do it. My 
contention is that young superintendents are 
not theoretical, and cannot be placed in a gen- 
eral classification as the writer of “Beware of 
Too Much Theory” has done. I contend that 
the work of the summer schools is the presenta- 
tion of more scientific experimentation than 
theory. If the young superintendent is capable 
and thoroughly versed in his profession he 
should be given the same opportunities as the 
older man, who has learned the same things 
through years of trial and error in the field. 

The writer of “Beware of Too Much Theory” 
is dealing in metaphysical rather than real 
things. He is accepting his own deductions too 
blindly and shows no sound proof of his con- 
tentions. Today, we require sound facts derived 
from scientific investigations, not the blind 
statements of one dogmatic individual. 

CREATING SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The method of creating school boards in 
Pennsylvania is explained by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Pennsylvania as follows: 

1. In Pennsylvania, school directors are 
chosen at a regular municipal election at which 
other officers are elected. Several states elect 
school directors at a special election, when only 
school directors are elected, thus focusing atten- 
tion upon school affairs and preventing trading 
and other tricks of political manipulation. In 
such states nominations are made by petition 
and are nonpartisan. 


2. In two cities of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh) school directors are ap- 
pointed by the judges of the Courts of Common 
Pleas. The theory of different procedure in 
these two cities seems to be that to nominate 
and elect school directors in the same manner 
as other municipal officeholders, would bring the 
same dictation by political bosses, and would 
result in the election of unfit persons. 


That political pressure has often been exerted 
in behalf of certain aspirants for these positions 
is well known. It is true, on the other hand, 
that when a large, united, and disinterested 
public opinion has been brought to bear upon 
the judges in favor of a certain exceptionally 


‘Concluded on Page 144) 


ENTRANCE DETAIL OF THE ENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
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Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.—one of hundreds of fine schools in which 
walls and woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight. 






Replacing both paint ; SW 


and enamel ~ 


in the finest schools everywhere 


ARRELED SUNLIGHT is used today for both 
“enamel” jobs and “‘paint’’ jobs in hundreds 
of the finest schools. In pure white or tinted, it 
gives walls and woodwork a beautiful smooth sur- 
face easy to keep clean and reflecting adequate 
light. 
Three different finishes make this famous product 
available for any part of the 
interior. 


Wherever lasting cleanli- 
ness and maximum light are 
essential, Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss is most practical. A 





Any interior surface painted 
with Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
or Semi-Gloss can be kept 
spotlessly clean and hand- 
some by occasional washing 
instead of repainting. Months 
and years of paint service 
without the annoyance and 
cost that frequent repainting 
causes! 


Barreled Sunli 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Yyyi;,, a 
lustrous finish so satin-smooth it washes like tile. 


Handsome as the finest enamel, yet costs less and 
requires fewer coats. 


For rooms where a flat finish is sometimes pre- 
ferred, nothing is more suitable than Barreled 
Sunlight Flat. Extremely handsome and uniform. 


Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes a nice bal- 
ance between the other two finishes and is widely 
used for corridors, stairways and similar places. 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same conditions— 

also not to flake or scale if properly applied. 


In quantities of five gallons or over we tint 
Barreled Sunlight to order at the factory, with- 
out extra charge. For tinting small quantities our 
dealers carry handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from 1 pint 
to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon steel drums. 
Where more than one coat is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat first. See coupon below. _ 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 44 Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I. New York — 420 Lexington Avenue; 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd.; San Francisco 
—156 Eddy Street. Distributors in all prin- 

_ cipal cities. 















U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 






Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel 
p-inted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish 
checked here— 


Gloss ( 





) Semi-Gloss ( Flat ( ) 
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Weisteel Features 


Weisteel Compartments have been spe- 
cified by architects and builders for over 
15 years because they are built strong 
for school use. And toilet, shower and 
dressing room compartments in public 
schools get hard wear and tear. 


16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing fur- 
niture steel, that is rust-resisting, is used 
in all Weisteel Compartments. The fin- 
ish is lasting and sanitary, easily cleaned 
and kept clean. Weisteel special designed 
Lawson Universal Hinges are a feature 
of added strength and convenience. 


The Weisteel Engineering Department 
will be glad to cooperate with architects 
serving boards by designing installations 
for particular needs. There is, of course, 
no charge for this extra service. 


For full details of Weisteel equipment and service, 
simply write us. If you send a simple layout of your 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 


Ever il) —_£ 


—— Hard Rubber 


| 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The | 
interior wall of special hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside | 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic | 
Pressure into one lasting piece. } 


No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 


Long Term Economy 
Is Important 


The patented “Evernu” process by which these 
handsome hard rubber seats are formed cannot be 
duplicated. It gives them unsurpassed ability to 
keep their good looks through long years of sever- 
est service. No scarring, chipping or cracking that 
smooth, glossy surface; no warping, no loosening 
of hinges. The hollow center gives unusual light- 
ness and unequaled strength. 


Have your architect specify “Evernu” seats and you 
can be perfectly confident that you will get the best 
possible value for your money. 


“Evernu” models for every type of bowl are shown 
in our new booklet. 


Write for it—a post- 
card is sufficient. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with Evernu Seats include those at: 


Chicago, IIl. Long Beach, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Pasadena, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. Columbia, S. C. 


| space, we will gladly furnish full recommendations 


and quotations without obligation. 





WErSTeEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 


Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 
Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Shreveport, La. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Richmond, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Houston, Texas. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Salem, Oregon. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 


Founded 1905 
Dept. 1311, Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


PLATE 4756 N 


Pressure tank closet with 
i china 
height (14 inches) syphon 
jet bowl with extended 
front lip. 
matic seat operating valve, 
galvanized iron pressure 
tank with bracket shelf 
and brass flush pipe with 
holder and double rubber 
All exposed brass 
trimmings heavily nickel 


PLUMBING } 


XC 


FIXTURES 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


They are carefully designed and their sturdiness in 
construction covers years of continuous service. 


Every ‘NOMC(} Fixture reflects in every detail, 
beauty, utility, and durability, covering efficiency in 
economy and operation and absolute satisfaction in 


use. 


Our experts are always at your service and will be 
glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


juvenile 


Patent Auto- 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


for ‘Durability 


Endurance is an inherent characteristic of ‘KOnC() 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn.:- 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Education Costs in District of Columbia 

The District of Columbia, according to a recent 
study by the U. S. Bureau of Education, expends 
$120.87 each year per child in its school system. 
Eighteen cities only, out of 247 from which data 
were obtained, spend a larger amount. The figures 
are for current expenses only, and are for each child 
in average daily attendance. 

The average cost per child in 35 cities of 100.000 
population and over was $104.82. The average for 
60 cities of 30.000 to 100,000 population was $92.85. 
The average for 70 cities of 10,000 to 30.000 popu- 
lation was $85.38. The average for 82 cities of 
2,500 to 10,000 population was $74.80. 

The range in costs in these four groups was re- 
spectively: $145.55 to $57.83; $138.54 to $40.37; 
$175.36 to $85.38; und $166.93 to $74.80. 

New Teachers’ Pension Ruling in Washington, 


The commissioners: of the District of Columbia 
have preseribed the following rules and regulations 
for the payment of teachers’ optional benefits under 
service and disability retirements: 

“Any member may elect to receive his retirement 
allowance in the form of monthly payments for life. 
or, he may elect to receive the portion of his retire- 
ment allowance which has been purchased with his 
own contributions, in the form of a reduced monthly 
allowance payable throughout life with the pro- 
vision that: 

“Option 1. Tf he dies before he has received in 
payment of the annnity purchased by his own con- 
tributions. an amount equal to the full amount con- 
tributed by him to the teachers’ retirement fund 
since March 15, 1920. with the interest credited 
thereon to the date of retirement, the balance shall 
be paid to his legal representatives or to such 
person as he shall designate in writing, duly 
acknowledged and filed with the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. (The beneficiary may be 
changed at any time after retirement under this 
option. ) 


‘ 


“Option 2. Upon his retirement, the annuity 
purchased by his own contributions shall be con- 
verted into an annuity of smaller amount, but of 
equivalent value, payable throughout his lifetime 
and at his death to be continued throughout the 
lifetime of such person as he shall have designated 
in writing, duly acknowiedged and filed with the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia at the 
time of his retirement. (No change can be made 
in the designated beneficiary and no refund can be 
made of any part of the teacher’s contribution 
under this option. ) 


Tuition in District of Columbia Public Schools 

The following rates of tuition for nonresident 
pupils attending the public schools of the District 
of Columbia computed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Act of Congress approved June 
26, 1912, as amended, have been approved by the 
board of education and by the district commis- 
sioners: 


Normal schools .............. $183.67 


Senior high schools .......... 131.13 
Junior high schools .......... 116.44 
Elementary schools .......... 67.24 


Special schools .............. 137.17 © 


Vocational schools ........... 153.17 
Vacation schools ............. 3.94 
TOMS OUOGEE onc csccssesss 9.74 


These rates of tuition are effective for two years 
ending June 30, 1929. 


Age Limit for Normal-School Students 

A precedent for admission of students to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Normal Schools has been set by 
the school board in a recent decision refusing an 
application for admission received from a woman 
47 years of age. She could not be accepted as a 
prospective teacher in the Washington schools as 
she is already over the age limit (40 years) for 
entrance into the school-svstem service. 


She applied, however, for admission, waiving all 
rights to a teaching position in the district upon 
completion of the course. Admission was refused 
on the ground that appropriations to the district 
normal schools are made for the sole purpose of 
preparing teachers for the district school system 
and that, therefore, only persons may be admitted 
to the schools who will possess, upon “graduation, 
all the prescribed qualifications for entering the 
teaching staff, and who intend to do so. 


Outside Occupations of Washington Teachers 

Three requests for permission to engage in un- 
usual outside professions recently granted by the 
school board of the District of Columbia bring to 
public notice the regulations of the Board in regard 
to such activities. These requests were from a 
teacher of sheetmetal work and a teacher of do- 
mestice science, both of whom wish to be chiroprac- 
tors after school hours, and a teacher of drawing 
who desires to practice dentistry. 

The regulation of the board is as follows: 

“No employee of the board of education shall per- 
form service for pecuniary or other considerations, 
except during vacations, in any business, trade or 
occupation, without having first obtained the 
written consent of the superintendent of schools. 

“Such permission shall expire at the end of the 
year in which it is granted, unless renewed in writ- 
ing by the superintendent of schools. 

“Applications of employees to practice special 
professions shall be referred by the superintendent 
of schools to the board for its action.” 

Secondary Schools in Southern States 

A report on southern secondary schools accredited 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, will be published 
in the near future by the United States Bureau of 
Education. It is a digest of an exhaustive study 
made by Dr. Joseph Roemer, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on Secondary Schools. made 
with the approval of the association, under the aus- 
pices of the National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. 

The characteristics of the schools will be set forth 
in considerable detail in the bureau report, and a 
comparison made between those in the southern 
secondary schools and those in the schools of the 
northceentral association. 


District of Columbia Exchanges Teachers 
A decision of the Controller of the Treasury of the 
United States, just passed, will be of benefit to the 
Washington school system in promoting its plan of 
exchanging teachers with other cities. The district, 
for several years, has exchanged teachers with other 
school systems for a year’s time. It has been found 


very beneficial in ssiving Washington teachers an 
opportunity to work in cther sections of the coun- 
try and in bringing 
methods which have 
The alternates from 


back to the city successful 
been found in other places. 
other parts of the country 
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To Enforce Drinking Sanitation 


— install Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains 
in school buildings and playgrounds. Here, plenty 
of clean, fresh drinking water is needed every 


day of the year. 


Germ-laden lips cannot pass contamination to 
others, because lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
The slight slant stream prevents water from fall- 
ing back upon the jet. R-S Fountains are “health 
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bubblers” at all times.” 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures, and Supplies. 
Write for illustrated catalog with prices, specifi- 
cations, and complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


eye as 


coming to Washington have benefited personally 
from a year’s residence in the city, but in addition 
they have brought many suggestions to the Wash- 
ington schools and teachers with whom they came 
in contact. 

The plan has been retarded somewhat by the fact 
that, under a ruling of the district auditor, Wash- 
ington teachers going elsewhere, under this ex- 
change arrangement, have lost a year’s credit for 
longevity pay purposes. The ruling of the Con- 
troller of the Treasury reverses the ruling of the 
District Auditor. The year spent in schools out- 
side of the District now counts as a year spent in 
the District. 


The case was brought before the Controller by one 
of the women teachers pleading for a year-longevity- 
pay-increase withheld because she was on a leave of 
absence for a year while teaching in the schools of 
California, a California teacher taking her school 
in the district. In his decision the Controller held 
that the act of Congress of June 4, 1924, established 
basic salaries for the various groups of teachers in 
the district public schools, authorized credit for 
previous teaching experience in other schools in the 
longevity placement of new appointees as well as 
those who were in the service July 1, 1924, and that 
under this statute a new appointee receiving a per- 
manent appointment at the same time that that 
teacher resumed her duties in the district schools 
after a year’s leave would have been entitled to 
credit for all previous teaching experience. 


Public Evening Schools for Adults 


L. R. Alderman, Speciaiist in Adult Education in 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, has completed a 
study of the enrollment in public evening schools. 
He finds that in 1910 the total enrollment was ap- 
proximately 135,000, while in 1924 it was nearly 
945,000. This is a much more rapid growth than 
in public high schools, for instance, where the en- 
rollment in the same time increased practically 300 
per cent. He finds the following reasons indicate 
the motives for attending night schools, these being 
reasons stated by students in night schools: 


1. To make up for educational opportunity lost 
in childhood. 


2. To acquire additional culture and refinement. 

3. To prepare for college or professional schools. 

4. To prepare for entrance, or for advance, in 
commerce, trade, or industry. 


5. To qualify for newer or better vocations, 
higher and richer fields of endeavor. 

6. To improve in all the arts and sciences of the 
home. 

7. To seek guidance in adjustment to the land 
of their adoption. 

8. To seek relaxation and change from daily 
pursuits. 

9. To seek to preserve or restore health through 
svstematic, supervised, and directed physical edu- 
cation and exercise. 

Personnel Changes in the District of Columbia 

Miss M. G. Young has been appointed adminis- 
trative principal of the Peabody-Hilton-Carbery ele- 
mentary-school group. Miss Josephine Burke, for 
many years principal of the John Eaton School, has 
been retired and the vacancy filled by the transfer 
of Miss C. A. D. Luebkert, whose place in turn as 
principai of the Cranch-Tyler School, has been filled 
by Miss H. M. Knighton. The vacancy at the 
Madison School has been filled by Miss C. I. Mathis. 

Standard Blackboards 

Secretary Hoover has succeeded in getting the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of blackboards for 
schvol use to agree upon a limited number of boards 
in standard sizes. The agreement means that be- 
ginning April 1, 1928, composition blackboards will 
be reduced in variety from three colors to one color; 
from 18 widths to 8 widths; and from 90 lengths 
to 13 lengths. 

The program will be followed for one year. The 
sizes to be manufactured the following years will 
depend upon the working out of the plan for the 
period just stated. 

Acoustical Plaster 

A plaster which will absorb ten to fifteen per cent 
of the sound striking it will remedy the acoustical 
defects of most of the auditoriums, theaters, and 
churches having such defects. An investigation is 
in progress at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, with 
the object of developing such a plaster, and consid- 
erable success is being met. 

To absorb any appreciable amount of sound 
energy, a plaster must possess a porous surface of 
such a nature that the sound will penetrate into 
the plaster and be changed to some other form of 
energy. ‘The hard, nonporous surface possessed by 
the ordinary sanded plaster or by the lime-gypsum 
white finish coat does not have this porosity; hence, 
practically all sound striking a plaster of this kind 
is reflected back into the room. This condition 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 





gives rise to the objectionable echoes and reverbera- 
tions which are so often found in public buildings. 

There are at present several acoustical plasters 
on the market, which possess the desired property 
of porosity. With most of them this effect is pro- 
duced by using a porous aggregate, such as pumice. 
It is necessary, however, with plasters of this type 
to use a very closely graded aggregate of fairly 
large particle size. This results in a somewhat 
harsh working plaster which is difficult of applica- 
tion and which must be applied with great care and 
considerable skill in order not.to destroy the desired 
surface. 

By adding small amounts of alum or aluminum 
sulphate and a carbonate (CaCOz, for example) to 
the calcined gypsum-sand dry mix it has been found 
that a plaster may be prepared which possesses the 
desired characteristics of surface porosity and 
which may be easily worked and applied. When 
this plaster is wetted, the alum and carbonate react 
to form carbon dioxide, CO, which is entrapped in 
the body of the plaster in the form of countless 
minute bubbles of gas. 

When the plaster is applied to a water-absorptive 
backing, such as an ordinary scratch or brown coat 
of plaster, the excess water in the wet acoustical 
plaster is partially removed by the absorptive effect 
of the backing and the water films surrounding the 
gas bubbles are broken, leaving a large number of 
communicating small pores throughout the plaster. 
These small gas bubbles also serve another purpose 
in increasing the ease of workability of the plaster 
and thus make it easier to apply. 

Experiments have been made with many different 
types of aggregate in an effort to find the most 
satisfactory one for use. Among those investigated, 
pumice, calcined diatomaceous earth, and tufa stone 
produced the most satisfactory plasters. A plaster 
containing 2 parts granulated tufa, graded to pass 
a No. 14 and be retained on a No. 40 sieve; 1 part 
sand, graded from sieve No. 10 to sieve No. 30; and 
1 part of calcined gypsum, to which was added 2 
per cent by weight of the calcined gypsum of a mix- 
ture of calcium carbonate and potassium alum in 
molecular proportions, and retarder had approxi- 
mately the sound-absorbing properties desired. It 
is possible to increase the percentage of sound ab- 
sorption by increasing the tufa-calcined gypsum 
ratio, increasing the tufa-sand ratio, or increasing 
the particle size of the aggregate. Certain details, 
backing, ete., are now being given consideration. 
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VALVES 














WATER 


HAAS 


CLOSETS 


Haas Flush Valves have no compli- 
cated mechanisms, no small ports 
to clog, no needle-point adjust- 
ments, no metal-to-metal contacts 





that cause rapid wear. Instant con- GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


trol of flow and after-fill provided. 
Internally self-cleansing in all wa- 
ters, even the most alkaline and 
sedimental. Guaranteed five years. 





JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
DAYTON OHIO. 











Install them — forget them! 





CHERRY AVE. SCHOOL 
CANTON OHIO. 
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~ HANKINSON eal 
HANKINSON, N.D. 


Yes, so far as upkeep is concerned, you can virtually 
forget your Haas equipment! In scores of leading 
schools throughout the country, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, the famous HAAS Valve has been oper- 
ating with a degree of efficiency surprising in devices 
of this type! Trouble-free . . . safeguarding the 
health of pupils, conserving school maintenance funds! 
HAAS — the best — deserves a place in your school. 
Let us give you complete information on new equip- 
ment, or new valves to replace the kind you’re using 
on your present water closets. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 





Established 1896 
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Preston School of Industry, 
Waterman, Calif. 


What “American” 
equipment is 


In this “American” department, the officials of The Preston School of Industry have found 


> the final solution to their laundry problem. 


Rh 


Ask us for interesting facts and figures. 


doing here it can do for your school, too 


N THIS modern 
Preston School of Industry, 
fornia, all the soiled linens of the institution as well 
as the entire weekly supply of garmenfs and uni- 
forms, are washed thoroughly and ironed perfectly. 
And because the work is done so promptly, Pres- 
ton School is able to operate with a much smaller 


stock. 


“American” laundry, at The 


Waterman, Cali- 


The experienced laundry engineers who planned 
this modern laundry will be glad to help you with 
your laundry problems. 
of school laundries, large and small, and they can 
help you with the laundry situation at your school. 
Write for particulars. 


They’ve installed dozens 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: 
Underhill St., 


British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 











PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


—F. W. Henselmieier is the new principal of the 
union high school at Elsinore, Calif. He was con- 
nected with the school system of San Bernardino, 
Calif. The Elsinore school board is composed of 
Thomas Wilkes, president; Rev. C. R. Garver, 
clerk; Everett Root, Roy Roripaugh, and Mrs. A. 
8. Burnham. 

—James H. Park has been named supervising 

principal of the schools of Orlando, Florida. He 
is a graduate of the University of Georgia and 
comes from a family of teachers. His grandfather, 
Dr. James F. Park, was principal of the Park High 
School at Tuskegee, Alabama. 
:—Mr. Jason S. Hoffman, superintendent of 
schools of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, died at 
a Plainfield hospital on September 3, following an 
operation for a hip ailment. Mr. Hoffman was 68 
years of age. 

Mr. Hoffman was a graduate of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Following his grad- 
uation, he served as a teacher in Hunterdon county 
and later at New Hampton. In 1895 he was ap- 
pointed county superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Hoffman’s success in this position was widely rec- 
ognized and for a number of years Teachers College 
of Columbia University used the county-school 
system as a laboratory of observation for its ad- 
vanced students. The affiliation brought the schools 
into the limelight and visitors from all parts of 
the country and from all parts of the world in- 
spected the rural schools of Hunterdon county. Mr. 
Hoffman organized the rural-school festivals which 
later proved a source of information for the adults, 
as well as an inspiration for the children. He 
was also instrumental in the establishment of the 
better-language club, the county health club, and 
the group system for one-teacher rural schools. 
Mr. Hoffman was an advocate of consolidated rural 
schools and was responsible for a change in the 
method of distributing the state school money. 

—Mr. J. R. Crawley, who was appointed to serve 
as director of elementary and high-school inspection 
in Indiana, has resigned and returned to the super- 
intendency of the Decatur county schools from 
which he came. 

—Mr. E. B. Butler, formerly assistant director 
of elementary and high-school inspection in Indiana, 
has been appointed director of the work, to succeed 
Mr. J. R. Crawley. Mr. J. S. Hussey has been 


appointed as assistant inspector, to succeed Mr. 
butler. 

—Miss Elma Olson, who for four years was 
director of the bureau of educational counsel of 
the La Salle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, La Salle, Illinois, has been appointed to the 
student-personnel department at Yale University. 
Miss Lila McNutt of St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Olson. 

—Dr. Philip L. Riley, of the department of health 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed director of health education in the 
public schools of Cleveland. 

—-Mr. Wayne W. Curfman, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lawrence, 
Kans. Mr. Curfman succeeds Mr. H. P. Smith, who 
has gone to Syracuse University at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Mr. Clifford E. Reichard has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The appointment which became effective the 
past summer, carries a salary of $3,000 per year. 

—Mr. W. A. Newlin, formerly head of the mathe- 
matics department in the Pasadena, Calif., High 
School and Junior College, has been elected dean of 
the College. 

—Mr. Emmett Clark, formerly principal of the 
Kauffman Junior High School at Pomona, Calif., 
has been elected superintendent of schools. 

—Mr. EI. E. Bratcher has been elected superin- 
tedent of schools at Shelbyville, Ky., to succeed J. 
H. Muntz. Mr. Bratcher is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the University of Chicago, and 
Cornell University. He has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as a superintendent and was a member of 
the Kentucky University faculty last year. 

—Mr. Samuel E. Burr, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the public schools of Lawrence township, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, has become director of 
research in the public schools of Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Burr is a graduate of Rutgers College and holds 
the degree of Litt.B. He was an instructor in the 
high schools of Bordentown and Trenth, and later 
became principal of the high school at Lambertville. 
In September, 1925, he was appointed supervising 
principal of the Lawrence township schools. During 
his period of service, Mr. Burr was responsible for 
the recent survey of the Lawrence township schools, 
a report of which has been issued in book form. 

—Mr. Chester Robbins, formerly principal of the 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, high school, has been elected 


superintendent of schools, to succeed Mr. C. C. 
Hitcheock. Mr. Robbins is a graduate of Ursinus 
College and has completed a course in postgraduate 
work, 

—J. V. Turner has been elected for his seventh 
year to the superintendency of the Utica, Oklahoma, 
schools. 

—Harry Williams has been appointed principal 
of the school at Craigville, Indiana. 

—Charles Phillips is the new principal at the 
Hillside, California, public school. He is a native 
of Illinois. 

—Dr. John Guy Fowlkes has returned to the 
University of Wisconsin as professor of education 
instead of associate professor of education, after 
having spent a year on leave of absence at the 
University of California. 

—Mr. F. G. Horner has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Tamaqua, Pa., to succeed J. F. 
Derr. 

—Miss Lulu L. Pickett has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Superior, Wis., to succeed 
P. R. Spencer. 

—Mr. W. T. Rowland has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marianna, Ark., to succeed 
N. M. Irby. 

—Mr. C. M. Sly has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Anchorage, Alaska. 

—Mr. H. E. Moore has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Fairbanks, Alaska. 

—Mr. O. L. Paupanger, superintendent of schools 
at Bloomington, Minn., has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Minnesota Izaak Walton League. 

—Mr. C. A. Pfeiffer, formerly business manager 
of the Iron River, Mich., school district, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, at a salary of 
$3,800. Mr. John Morgan has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pfeiffer as business manager. 

—Mr. R. W. Maxson of West New York, N. J., 
died in a local hospital on September 15, after an 
illness of several weeks. 

—Mr. Eugene Butler has been elected state high- 
school inspector for Indiana. 

—J. R. Cougill, who has served as superintend- 
ent of schools at Chariton, Iowa, for the past seven 
years, was unanimously reelected for a period of 
three years at a salary of $3,900, an increase of 
$300 per year. 

—The custom of buying supplies for the schools 
on credit has been stopped by the school board of 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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This Cabinet Dispenses 


“PUBLIC SERVICE” 
PAPER TOWELS 


Economically—One Towel at a Time 


get out of order. 
One hundred and fifty towels are locked 


in the cabinet and are pulled out one at a 
time until the cabinet is empty. 

PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels are made 
with a patented hem {lower edge folded over} 
that keeps wet fingers from tearing them. 

They are made of purest selected wood 
pulp and pass every scientific sanitary test. 

Present users of cloth towels should con- 
sider the economical possibilities of paper 
towels. Those already using paper towels 
will be well rewarded if they investigate 
PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels before 
placing contracts. 


S: simple in construction that it cannot 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
will be gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Public Service 
paper towels 
bring a 

smile of 
satisfaction 
to the face 

of the user 


Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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Toilet Tissue 


That Gives 
Real Satisfaction 
Always 


O-WASTE toilet tissue is favored 
by institutions and large users 
because it is reliable, uniform, 

sanitary under the most exacting tests 
and, because made in large quantities, 
is reasonably priced. 

Large buyers of toilet tissue will be 
well rewarded if they thoroughly in- 
vestigate NO-WASTE before making 
contracts. 

The cabinets provided for dispensing NO- 
WASTE toilet tissue are of the simplest possible 
construction, having no wheels, 
springs or other mechanism to get 
out of order. The tissue is drawn 
from them two sheets at a time, 
the slight resistance involved pre- 
venting needless and wasteful 
withdrawal. The soft, absorbent 
character of the tissue, and the 
automatic economy necessitated 
by the cabinet, effect savings. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributer will be mailed on request. 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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“THE LIBERTY” ASBESTOS SCHOOL — 4 CLASSROOMS, CLOAKROOMS, TOILETS, AND STORAGE 


Your school building is ready 
— waiting for you in our factory 


The standardized design of the “Liberty” 
School saves you all the worry of planning the building and 
gives you the benefit of the best thought of skilled architects 
and trained educators without one cent of added cost. 

These schools are constructed from unit sections that can 
be quickly bolted together, making them very economical to 


erect. 
“The Liberty” 


materials. 


Fireproof Asbestos 


school provides abundant light, air, and floor 
space to meet the most exacting requirements. 
exterior walls, ceiling, and roof are of unburnable asbestos 


Interior and 


Other features include a well-lighted coatroom for each 
classroom, ample storage space for books and equipment, and 
vestibules that keep out the wind. 


These schools are supplied in various sizes from one room 
up to Consolidated or Community Schools. They have been ap- 
proved by the Departments of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for permanent school buildings and un- 
doubtedly will meet all requirements in your own state. 


Write today for plans and specifications. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA 33 


$2 $2 FACTORY, AMBLER, PA. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. Hereafter no debt can be 
contracted unless specially authorized by the board. 

—Dr. William M. Robinson, formerly associate 
specialist in rural education in the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, has taken up h’s work as head of 
the rural education devartment in the Western 
State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

—Mr. A. W. Clevenger, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Wakefield, Michigan, has recently be- 
come state high-school inspector for the University 
of Michigan. 

—State Supt. W. J. Cooper of California has 
announced the organization of a supervisory council 
which is to work in cooperation with the division 
of research of the state education department. The 
committee consists of Dean W. W. Kemp, of the 
school of education, University of California; Dean 
E. P. Cubberley, of the school of education, Stan- 
ford University; Dean Lester B. Rogers, of the 
school of education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Mr. George C. Jensen, director of research 
for the California Teachers’ Association, and Mr. 
Walter E. Morgan, assistant superintendent in 
charge of the division of research and statistics. 

—Mr. Chester Robbins, formerly principal of the 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed C. C. 
Hitchcock. 

—Mr. L. B. Evans, superintendent of schools of 
Augusta, Ga., has been traveling in Europe as a 
member of the mission of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of International Peace. Mr. 
Evans resumes his schoolwork about the first of 
November. 

—Mr. S. D. Copeland, formerly principal of the 
Houghton School at Augusta, Ga., has been elected 
as assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
instruction. 

—Dr. Alexander C. Roberts, for the last seven- 
teen years a leader in educational work in Wash- 
ington, has assumed the position of president of 
the San Francisco State Teachers’ College, to which 
he was appointed in August. Dr. Roberts has had 
extensive experience in schoolwork, having acted 
as principal, superintendent, and normal-school 
director. He was a member of the Washington 
University faculty for the last six years. 

—Mr. Joseph C. Brown has been appointed as 
president of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Col- 
lege, to succeed Mr. J. Stanley Brown, resigned. 
Mr. Brown was for a number of years a member 


of the faculty of the Eastern [Illinois Teachers’ 
College. He was president of the Teachers’ College 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota, previous to accepting his 
present position. 

—Mr. F. C. Schwartz has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wadena, Minn. 

—Mr. Walter Bramhall of Scranton, .lowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Blencoe. 

—The New York State Education Department 
bas announced a number of changes in the depart- 
ment which became effective during the summer. 
These include the appointment of Mr. W. G. Kim- 
mel as supervisor of social studies, Mr. Clarence 
E. Baer as supervisor of science, and Miss Helen 
H. Heyl as assistant in the rural education bureau. 

Mr. Baer brings to his new posit.on an extensive 
training and wide experience. He is a graduate 
of Cornell University and completed his postgradu- 
ate work in the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of California, and Columbia University. 

Mr. Kimmel is a graduate of Dickinson College 
and holds a degree given by the University of 
Chicago. He was formerly instructor of social 
studies at Latrobe, Pa., and at the University of 
Chicago High School. 

Miss Heyl has had considerable experience in the 
rural-school field, having been active as_ teacher, 
principal, and supervisor of rural schools, and also 
as assistant in rural-school experimentation at 
Teachers’ College. Miss Heyl is a graduate of the 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, Normal School and com- 
pleted her postgraduate work at the Univers'ty of 
Virginia. She holds a B.S. degree given by Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, also a special 
diploma in supervision, and has completed major 
work in rural education, including admin.stration, 
supervision, and curriculum research. 


—Mr. Austin R. Coulson has been appointed as 
deputy superintendent of schools at Albany, N. Y. 

—Mr. Arthur G. Clement, who retired last fall 
as supervisor of biologic and general science in the 
New York State education department, died in 
July. Mr. Clement had completed 31 years of 
service in the department and was known for his 
sound scientific knowledge. He was a graduate of 
the University of Rochester and held two degrees 
given by that institution. 

—Supt. Frank Cody of Detroit, Mich., has been 
reelected for a three-year term, at a salary of 
$16,000 for the first year, $17,000 for the second, 
and $18,000 for the third. 


—The supervisory work of the Wisconsin State 

Education Department has been reorganized with 
the opening of the new school year. Mr. W. J. 
Osburn, formerly in the division of educational 
tests and measurements, has been appointed to take 
over a large part of Mr. Hans Schmidt’s work as 
high-school inspector. The demands of Wisconsin 
school districts for assistance in building problems 
has made it necessary for Mr. Schmidt to give the 
larger part of his time to this work. While the 
department of tests and measurements has been 
abolished as a regular department, questions re- 
lating to this work will be handled upon request. 


—Mr. Roy W. Cloud, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Redwood City, California, has accepted 
the secretaryship of the California State Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cloud was especially successful as a city 
superintendent and it is expected that in his new 
work he will exhibit those qualities of successful 
administration which have been so ably used in his 
schoolwork. 


—Mr. E. S. Poling, assistant superintendent of 
the Central High School at Lima, Ohio, has been 
reelected as member of the city board of school 
examiners, 


—Mr. P. H. Kimball has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Brunswick, Maine, to become 
principal of the Washington county Normal School. 


—Mr. Edgar G. Doudna, formerly secretary of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed William Kittle as secretary of 
the state board of normal regents. The appoint- 
ment becomes effective December 1 and carries a 
salary of $6,000 per annum. 


Mr. Earl H. Hanson is the new superintendent 
of schools at Orion, Illinois. 


—Wyandotte, Mich. At the annual election of 
officers, Mr. M. W. Lacy was reelected as president 
of the board for his fourth term, and Mr. Edward 
Hass as secretary-treasurer for his eighth term. 
Other members of the board are Mr. John M. Grif- 
fith, Mr. Fred Van Alstyne, Mr. Henry C. Genthe, 
and Mr. Frank Armstrong. 

—Alexandria, Ind. Dr. W. R. Thomas has been 
elected a member of the board of education, to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. M. Robinson. Dr. Thomas is a former 


member of the board and was at one time a trustee 
of Monroe township. 
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Mr. George Schmidt, 

Superintendent of 

The Pure Oil Build- 
ing, Chicago, and for 
seven years superin- 
| tendent of The Chi- 
cago Trust Company 
| Building. 
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The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco 


206 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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So says Mr. George Schmidt, writing of his experience with 
Hockaday on the corridor walls of the Chicago Trust Company 
Building. 


These walls were only painted once in seven years. His state- 
ment reads, “It was necessary to wash them once a week, as 
they were badly pencil marked. This constant washing did not 
in any way affect Hockaday’s finish or gloss. It looked just as 
well at the expiration of this time as when it was put on. In 
other rooms, where other paints were used, we attempted to 
wash off finger and pencil marks. They came off, all right, but 
the paint came with them.” 


Wall maintenance is no small item on a building’s cost sheet. 
Hockadayed walls look like new after every washing, and the 
first cost is the last cost for a long, long time. 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


D. E. Fryer & Co. —_ Seattle 

Tacoma, Spokane, and Portland 
Los Angeles Hockaday Co., 

420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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-KO-RO-SHUN 


It makes no difference how you spell it, corrosion keeps 
right on destroying drain pipe that carries acid. The ex- 
ception to the rule is Duriron, which is no more affected 
by corrosives than other materials are by pure water. 


In thousands of school, hospital, and commercial labora- 
tories where Duriron drain pipe handles the wastes, 


repairs, unsanitary lea 
unknown. 





Duriron is produced only 


THe DURIRON COMPANY 


DAYTON -OHIO 


kage, and damaged interiors are 


Duriron acid-proof drain pipe is installed the same as cast 
iron soil pipe, and passes all plumbing codes. In fact many 
codes require Duriron for handling: acid wastes. 











NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—There is a movement on foot to increase the 
membership of the Proviso, Ill., board of education 
from five to seven members. The township includes 
Forest Park, Maywood, Melrose, Bellwood, and 
Hillside, but the towns are not all represented on 
the board. Besides, the difference in population 
makes it desirable that some of the units have 
more than one member. Leslie J. Smith of Forest 
Park, and Dr. E. C. Werninghaus of Melrose favor 
the increase. 

—President J. Lewis Coath of the Chicago board 
of education has warned principals of schools that 
criticism of the board will not be tolerated and 
that those guilty are courting dismissal. “The 
school principals,” he declared, “who are criticizing 
the actions of the school board and who are making 
trouble because of their own inefficiency will be 
brought up before the school-administration com- 
mittee to explain their conduct if it cont:nues. My 
experience has been that the type of principal who 
makes such statements is a weakling, with whom 
the organization can dispense without loss. I want 
teachers, not speechmakers, and I intend to have 
them if I have to replace certain teachers who have 
been making such statements.” 

—E]l Paso, Texas. The school board has adopted 
a tuition rate of $5 a month for nonresident pupils 
in the kindergarten, in grades one to seven, and 
in the vocational school; in the senior high school, 
the tuition is $10 a month, and in the eighth grade 
of the junior high school the rate is $7.50 a month. 
The principal is authorized to add a monthly charge 
of fifty cents where the tuition matter is neglected 
by the patron and payment is delayed beyond the 
tenth of the month. 


Under a new law passed by the state legislature, 
high-school training is afforded each child in Texas 
without cost of tuition. Under the law, any pupil 
who has completed the course of study in his dis- 
trict applies to the county superintendent for trans- 
fer to some other district having advanced work. 
If the superintendent approves the application, the 
pupil’s home district must pay to the other district 
the cost of tuition for the pupil, or the superin- 


tendent may draw upon a special fund appropriated 
ky the legislature. A charge of $5 a month has 
been fixed as the limit which one district may 
charge another for any transferred pupil. 

—Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a new policy governing the collection of tuition. 
In the past, no definite attempt was made to col- 
lect tuition from nonresident pupils below the 
senior high school. Under a new policy, the board 
will collect tuition from all nonresident pupils. In 
most cases it is possible to collect the high-school 
tuition direct from the local district boards in the 
surrounding country. In districts which maintain 
eight-grade schools of their own, it is necessary to 
collect the tuition from the parents. 

—During the past year new cafeterias were 
placed in operation in two of the junior high 
schools at Baltimore, Maryland. The addition to 
the junior high school No. 70 is completed and the 
cafeteria there was opened during the fall term. 

A supervising dietitian has been employed who 
has been given the task of carrying out a definite 
centralized system of accounting and purchasing. 
Through combined buying for all cafeterias it is 
believed possible to effect considerable savings and 
incidentally to provide for necessary expense, main- 
tenance, and depreciation of cafeterias. Provision 
has been made for the regular medical examination 
of all employees in the cafeteria service, and work- 
men’s compensation and insurance has been taken 
out to cover all persons handling cafeteria funds. 
In addition to this, an efficient banking system has 
been developed whereby one of the banks makes 
regular collections from each cafeteria. It is 
planned to purchase a truck to be used in the de- 
livery of supplies purchased from the wholesale 
markets. 

—A resolution suppoiting William McAndrew, 
Chieago school superinterdent on trial for insub- 
ordination, was passed by 422 New York educators 
on October 5. The educators were in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the New York State Council, 
of which Mr. MeAndrew was formerly president. 
The resolution condemned the “assault upon the 
fundamental business of education represented in 
the current attack” and deplored “the bad effect of 
such procedure.” 

—Dr. John S. Hall, for more than ten years a 
member of the board of education of Detroit. Michi- 
gan, has resigned in order to become a candidate for 
mayor of the city. 





—The state of California has issued new rules for 
the registration of minors in the state, beginning 
with October. The state education department and 
the state health department have both issued blank 
forms and instruction sheets for use in the registra- 
tion of minor pupils. 

—Elgin, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
rule that no high-school student who lives less 
than twelve blocks from a school may park an 
automobile near the school building. It was 
pointed out that parked cars interfere with traffic 
and are often the cause of accidents. 

—Dunean, Okla. Two members of the school 
board have been indicted on a charge of drawing a 
school warrant in excess of the amount appro- 
priated. The case is being tried in the local court. 

—Mr. A. P. Ortquist, formerly president of the 
school board of Minneapolis, Minn., died on Sep- 
tember 28 at a local hospital. Mr. Ortquist, who 
was 61 years of age. had been ill almost a year. 
He was president of the school board from March, 
1921. to July, 1926, and continued to serve as a 
member until last July. 

—Student strikers at Emerson High School. 
Gary, Indiana, confronted the school board on Sep- 
tember 27 and demanded the removal of 24 colored 
students. The strike had grown at that time until 
nearly 1,000 students had left the classrooms. 
Supt. W. A. Wirt suggested that the students re- 
turn to their classes until a solution of the prob- 
lem could be reached. 

It appears that the Emerson School has been all 
white since its erection, despite the fact that the 
Froebel School has been evenly divided between 
colored and white pupils since 1916. The attend- 
ance of colored pupils became necessary through a 
redistricting of the city. Supt. Wirt pointed out 
that, under the iaw, there is no chance of forcing 
the colored students out of the school, which is one 
of the largest in Indiana. There are at present 
more than 3,000 colored students in Gary, and all 
but 36 are segregated. ; 

—Chicago. Ill. The school board has cooperated 
with city officials and civic forces in a campaign to 
safeguard school children from traffic accidents. 
It is pointed out that an average of a child a day is 
killed by automobiles during the school year. — 

—Radio receiving sets will be installed in 35 
schools to be erected in 1928, according to Mr. J. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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These Lincoln Desks—for Chemistry and Physics—have attracted international attention 
in educational circles, because of their outstanding advantages. 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City, 
New York, and in other prominent schools, where the highest educational 
standards are desired. 


No. 9075 Lincoln Science Desk 


‘ Lincoln Desks 
for the Sciences 











With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor, while doing all the work in one 
place. The instructor may give demonstrations or hold class dis- 
cussions in the same room with experimental work. The superi- 
ority, convenience, and simplicity of this desk is apparent at a 
glance, and the economy is considerable, as it makes unnecessary 
a separate lecture room—saving the cost of it in a new building or making it available 
for other uses in an existing building. 

Before you make plans for future Laboratory equipment, ask us for our catalog 
of Lincoln Science Desks. 


Kewaunee Furniture Is Used for the Teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Electricity, Drawing and Art, 
Domestic Science, Manual Training 


Ask leading educators everywhere, and they will assure you of these facts: 


i That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the greatest possible pedagogic 
service. 


2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how to select, how to treat before 
use, and how to fashion for long life and perfect service. 


3. That Kewaunee is moderately priced — that it is the greatest value in its field. 
4, That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 







No. 7059 Lincoln Science Desk 





He, 20000 Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will make suggestive 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE layout for equipment to meet your requirements without charge or obligation. 
This table is y desirable additi to the D tic Sci e . 
Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a The Authority on Laboratory Furniture 
Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one : ; : . 
time. The Kewaunee Book—a magnificently illustrated volume in colors—over 400 pages— 


is the most complete work in print on the subject. It will pay you to consult it before 
planning original installations or additions to present equipment. Sent free to Boards or 
School Officials. 


Mig. Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN STREET, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 

No. 1006 25 E. JACKSON BLVD. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
nities . Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need Jackson, Miss. New Orleans Phoenix Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. 


admirably. El Paso Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 
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Stop this 
Towel Waste! 





Spend five minutes in your washroom. Observe how 
many sheets of the ordinary toweling each child uses to 
dry two little hands. Some use two or three—still others 
use more. 


There is no need for such waste, and it quickly stops 
when Dubltowls are used. Two towels dispensed instead 
of one—smaller in size—twice as many sheets per carton. 
One Dubltowl wipes both hands dry. Fewer Dubltowls 
needed, towel service costs are greatly reduced. Many 
of the leading schools have adopted Dubltowls as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Dubltowls are remarkably strong, yet soft. Soothing to 
the face. Dispensed from neat Dubltowl cabinet or your 
present standard size equipment. Size of sheet 1034 x 10 
inches. 150 Dubltowls (300 sheets) to the package. 
25 packages per carton. 


£DUBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-TRY IT” 
Free Trial Offer 


Cabinet, with samples of Dubltowls, sent 
on request for free trial. Mail the coupon. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Yes, send me without obligation or charge a dispensing cabinet and a few 
packages of Dubltowls. (Carrying Charges prepaid.) 


ET OCT ET EE TCT TC ET COTTE Tee School 




















UILT for wear, no 
B part of a Sani Prod- 
ucts installation everneeds 
replacement. You don’t 
have to pay bills for re- 
pairs or refinishing. Be- 
fore buying, send for our 


new catalogue of complete 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20Sani Bldg. + North Chicago, Il. 


Selling organization for Marietta Mfg. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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For over thirty-five years the Leonard Peterson Co. 
has been supplying laboratory and library equipment 
in step with the development of educational standards. 
Today modern Peterson Products are fulfilling the re- 
quirements of many leading educational institutions. 


It will pay you well to investigate the Peterson conception of 
what good laboratory and library furniture should be. 


Peterson offers quality equipment built to the most exacting 
specifications. Illustrated is No. 940, an excellent general 
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GOOD EQUIPMENT... 


IS AS ESSENTIAL AS A FINE BUILDING 
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chemistry laboratory table accommodating 16 students work- 
ing in sections of 8. Each student has the use of one drawer 
and one cupboard. The plumbing is complete to the floor line 
. . . this table furnished in various lengths. 


Our Service Department is at your serv- 
ice without the slightest obligation. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


1222-1234 FULLERTON AVENUE, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED TO SERVE YOU. 











(Continued from Page 122) 
Lewis Coath, president of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation. 


—Maple Park, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a rule which prohibits the use of automobiles by 
students during the noon hour. It appears that 
students who drive their own cars to school have 
been in the habit of loading the cars to capacity 
and then using the .100n hour for a ride to the 
woods or to a nearby town. Under the new rule, 
automobiles driven to the school in the morning 
must remain at the school until the owner is ready 
to return home. 

—Owosso, Mich. The school board has pro- 

hibited hazing of freshman students by upper class- 
men of the high school. The action was taken to 
prevent injury to pupils. 
The board has raised the tui- 
tion rates for nonresident pupils to $1 a week for 
the kindergarten and grades, and $3 a week for 
high-school students. 

—The board of cducation of Elmira, New York, 
will recover approximately $4,000 under a deci- 
sion of the acting state school commissioner, which 
upholds the board in charging a per-capita tax for 
suburban pupils who attend the local schools. It 
had been a custom of the board to charge an addi- 
tional fee of $35 for each student attending the 
schools from outside the city. This amount which 
had been paid in addition to the $50 which the state 
paid the city, was afterward declared illegal and 
the case was taken to the state authorities for 
settlement. 

—Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash.. 
has asked the board to make a building survey of 
the schools in order to determine definite needs of 
the schools in the way of accommodations. 

—Montgomery, Ala. The school board has ap- 
proved a suggestion that a survey be made of the 
local school system, to involve a study of every 
phase of the educational needs of the city. In the 
survey, the emphasis will be placed on the building 
survey. The needs of the community in its school- 
building program will be especially studied. 

—Kansas City, Mo. The school board has been 
asked to make a survey of the school districts of 
the city with a view to rezoning the districts to 
avoid the crossing of heavy-traffic arteries by school 
children. 

—San Diego, Calif. 





With the opening of the 





schools in September, all senior high-school girls 
were attired in regulation uniforms consisting of 
white middy, black tie, and dark blue serge skirt. 

—tThe school board of Hastings, Nebraska, went 
on record as favoring the use of the school buildings 
for community affairs, so long as these do not in- 
terfere with the operations of the school. 

—The board of education at Metuchen, N. J., has 
adopted a rule for regulating the taking of re- 
examinations by school children. Under the rule 
no examination will be given a pupil to remove a 
condition unless the pupil can produce a certificate 
from a licensed teacher stating that ten tutoring 
lessons have been given for each half year’s work. 
No examination may be given unless the average 
for the year’s work has been not less than 65 per 
cent. 

—The total estimated enrollment of the Chicago 
schools on the opening day of the fall term was 
535,000 to 540,000. The total last year was 
521,786. 

—Peoria, Ill. High-school students have 
warned against membership in secret societies. The 
board has ruled that any student known to he a 
member of a secret society will be barred from 
participation in any school event. The action is 
taken in compliance with a state law which pro- 
hibits students in the public schools from becoming 
members of these organizations. 

—The new school-administration building at 
Berkeley, California, was occupied the early part 
of September. The building contains rooms for the 
storeroom department, the attendance department, 
the postoffice, switchboard, the business department, 
the administrative department, the board room, the 
parent-teacher association, and space for the super- 
visors and directors of the school system. The 
building was erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
James Plachek, and cost $67,000. 

—The board of education of Salina, Kansas, de- 
voted a meeting to the question of safety for the 
school children. The board finds that on certain 
streets the traffic is congested and the crossings 
are quite dangerous. Steps will be taken to lessen 
the danger. 


—At Marion, 


heen 


Ohio, County Superintendent 
Charles B. Rayburn has outlined a safety cam- 
paign. Under instructions given bus drivers, all 
vehicles must come to a stop before crossing rail- 
roads. Drivers also are instructed to exercise care 
in turning from a byroad to a main highway. 








As an added precaution and ccnstant reminder 
to the drivers of busses hauling school children, 
Superintendent Rayburn has had warning cards 
printed carrying the words, “Stop at Railroad 
Crossings,” in red letters. One of these cards, at- 
tached to the driver’s license, is tacked in the front 
of the bus, in full view of the driver. 


—tThe board of education of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has adopted new rules providing for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of reference, research, and pub- 
licity, whose duty it will be to investigate and 
report upon all matters relating to public educa- 
tion that may be referred to it by the board of 
education. The administrative duties of the bureau 
will be performed under the direction and super- 
vision of the board. 

The bureau of reference and research will collect, 
record, and analyze such information as may be 
required by the board of education, and for such 
purpose will prepare and issue such blanks and 
forms of reports as the board may prescribe and 
approve. 

The bureau may from time to time, as far as 
feasible, supply educational data and information 
to the members of the board, to the members of the 
teaching and supervising staff, and to the general 
public, subject to the approval of the board. 

In connection with the bureau, there will be 
created the position of director, who will be nomi- 
nated and appointed by the board and whose salary 
and term of appointment will also be fixed by the 
board. The director may request from time to 
time from the various executive officers of the 
board, such information as may be desirable in 
the conduct of the business of the bureau. There 
is also created the position of clerk or secretary 
in the bureau who will be appointed by the director, 
subject to the approval of the board. 

-Worcester, Mass. In September a class for 
deaf children was opened at the Elizabeth Street 
School. This class is maintained for children who 
cannot attend the regular schools and is conducted 
with the cooperation of the state education depart- 
ment. 

—The school strike at the Emerson High School, 
Gary, Indiana, has been adjusted satisfactorily 
with the return of 1,400 students to classes. Under 
the agreement, an appropriation of $15,000 will be 
made for the erection of a portable school unit for 
colored students to whom the strikers had objected. 
The temporary structure will be the nucleus of a 
$1,000,000 school plant for negroes in Gary. 


Re 
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Laboratory Furniture 


lYade in Manitowoc 


‘Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 
ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 
requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 
is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 
quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 


experience of its entire organization. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


A very practical desk, 
accommodating 4 stu- 
dents at one time. 69 
inches long, 41 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, 
body is of selected 
oak, golden finish. 
Birch top made acid 
resisting by the Ebon- 
acid chemical treat- 
ment. 


No. 1800 


Combination Chemistry and 


Physics Desk 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 


A total of 818 students went out on strike imme- 
diately and the rest followed, in an effort to register 
their disapproval with the enrollment of negro 
pupils in the Emerson High School. The negro 
pupils comprised a group of 24 who had been sent 
to the school through a redistricting of the city. 

—The state education department of Georgia has 
began a survey of the public schools of Dade county, 
with Mr. J. O. Martin, state supervisor, in charge. 

—tThe schools of Pontiac, Michigan, have reported 
a substantial increase in enrollment. There are 
now more than 9,000 pupils in the schools, as com- 
pared with 8,352 in September, 1926. This is an 
increase of 850 students. 

—Pontiac, Mich. By the recent annexation of 
adjoining property, the school district has nearly 
doubled its area with the addition of six schools 
to the system. The addition of new territory 
means an increase of 500 in the school population. 
over and above an increase of 850 in school popula- 
tion of the original city. 

—The total registration of all the day schools 
in New York City on September 14 was 1,034,822, 
an increase of 21,354, or two and one-tenth per 
cent over that of September, 1926. The Bronx had 
an increase over last year of 11,413, or seven per 
cent, the largest gain of any borough. Manhattan 
Borough showed a decrease of 11,819 in the elemen- 
tary schools, 739 in the junior high schools, and 
920 in the senior high schools. 


—Ayer, Mass. The high school in September en- 
rolled every pupil who attended last year, with the 
exception of those who had been graduated or had 
removed from the city. One of the graduating 
class returned for a postgraduate course. In the 
elementary schools, every pupil promoted to the 
high school, with the exception of one, was enrolled 
in the high school. 


—The high school at Rolla, Missouri, was enter- 
tained on Tuesday, September 27, by the local 
chamber of commerce body in honor of its new 
students. At the meeting “big brothers” and “big 
sisters” were chosen for the new pupils. At the 
conclusion of the program, the students, faculty, 
and guests passed to the playgrounds where sliced 
watermelon and soda pop were served. 

—The schools in Owensboro, and in Daviess 
county, Kentucky, were temporarily closed Septem- 
ber 26, in order to prevent further spread of infan- 
tile paralysis. The quarantine was to keep chil- 


Household Economics and Manual Training. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





dren under 16 years away from schools and other 
public places of assemblage. 

—The deputy state health officer of Maryland, 
assisted by the public-school nurses, has undertaken 
the physical examination of the school children, 
with the aim of reaching all children in the first 
three grades. It has been announced, however, that 
children who were examined last year, those re- 
ferred to physicians by teachers, and older children 
in need of medical attention will not be neglected. 

The purpose of the inspections is to discover con- 
ditions which may be corrected, and to notify par- 
ents of conditions which need correction. It is said 
that as a result of continuous supervision of the 
health of school children, the number of repeaters 
has been decreased in ten years from 49 per cent 
to 23 per cent, while the number of absences on 
account of illness has been decreased. 

—City Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris of 
New York City, reported on September 29. that the 
number of cases of infantile paralysis had been 
slightly larger than for the same period last year. 
but that the indications were it would decrease 
with the approach of cold weather. During the 
week ending October Ist, 42 cases and 4 deaths 
were reported, while there were 37 cases and 4 
deaths the preceding week, and for the week ending 
September 17th, 53 cases and 8 deaths. 


—Mr. Ben H. Barr has been appointed to the 
position of director of the Division of Housing and 
Fixed Equipment of the St. Louis board of educa- 
tion. The position carries a salary of $4,750. 

—Vincent Stupecky is the new member of the 
Manitowoc, Wis., board of education. 

—John E. Carlson, president of the Kansas City. 
Kansas, board of education, was recently chosen to 
give a pep talk to the high-school students of that 
city. 

—C. F. Van Pelt was appointed a member of the 
school board of Fond du Lac, Wis., to succeed Mrs. 
Maude H. Mendenhall, resigned. 

—A. Douglas Jamieson is the new member of the 
Detroit, Mich., board of education. 

—McHenry Rhoads, state superintendent of 
schools for Kentucky recommends that “the next 
legislature appropriate out of the general fund not 
less than $500,000 annually to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the state board of education for purposes 
of assistance and reconstruction, rehabilitation and 


elimination of inequalities within reasonable 
limits in various sections of the state unable to 
give their children proper school advantages even 
after they have exhausted every means at their 
command.” 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a tax levy of $1.03 for the present year, which is 
an increase of three cents over last year. An in- 
crease of three cents has been made in the tuition 
fund, making it 49 cents instead of 46 cents as 
formerly. 


—Mr. J. M. McConnell, Minnesota school com- 
missioner, has announced that the state education 
department disbursed $11,246,198 among the public 
schools of the state during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927. This is an increase of nearly $1,- 
500,000 over the previous year. 

—Miss Helen W. Hardy of Newark, New Jersey, 
has recently completed an investigation into light, 
eyesight, and safety. As a result of the study, 
Miss Hardy finds that defective eyesight is due in 
large measure, to poorly regulated classroom 1'ght- 
ing, to highly glossed and varnished desks, to 
small type in textbooks, and to poor lighting fa- 
cilities for classrooms. 

Miss Hardy points out that the average class- 
room does not have sufficient light. Windows and 
artificial light sources are not properly placed, 
while some schools are not equipped with artificial 
lighting systems of any kind. There are times when 
artificial light is needed in every classroom. 

In some schools it is found that the children are 
placed facing the windows, resulting in a continu- 
ous glare which is harmful to the eyes. In certain 
schools, it was noted that the desks are finished 
with a high-gloss varnish. A dull finish ought 
to be used for doors, woodwork, and blackboards. 
The walls should have a dull mat and not a glossy 
finish. 


Night schools are often conducted in unsuitable 
places. Miss Hardy calls attention to the fact that 
students in these schools have worked all day under 
various conditions, and that when they come to 
school they should not be handicapped by insuffi- 
cient light. 


Miss Hardy favors the use of large type in 
schoolbooks. Most publishers of schoolbooks realize 
the importance of the need, she reports. Proper 
type for textbooks is a movement in the direction 
of eyesight conservation. 
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FOR TEACHERS’ 


Liv Law Non-Colliding Teacher’s Chair offers 

something decidedly different in seating equipment. Its 
convenience in use and the manner in which it adapts 
itself to the position of the occupant are readily appar- 
ent in the above illustration. 


A particular feature of the Law Non-Colliding Chair 
is the fact that it cannot come into contact with the table 
or desk, no matter in what position it may be. When 
not in use it can be easily and silently pushed under the 
table out of the way, thus permitting the use of the 
latter from a standing position. The correct sitting pro- 
portions of the chair, together with its sturdy construc- 
tion and pleasing design, recommend it particularly to 
school executives who are interested in the most modern 
and approved equipment. 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


USE 


In addition to the teacher’s chair, there is a Law Non- 
Colliding Chair that has been specially designed for 
students’ use in your biology, bookkeeping, chemistry, 
domestic art, domestic science, physics, and typewriting 
departments. In fact, it is adaptable for use at any table 
or desk where sufficient knee space is provided for the 


occupant of the chair. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair can be purchased inde- 
pendent of the desk or table, or can be secured as part 
of a complete unit. Descriptive literature containing 
full information, as well as specifications of the combi- 
nation as illustrated above, will be sent promptly upon 


request. 


A very worthwhile proposition ts available 
to school equipment dealers in territories 


where we are 


not already represented. 


O. B. LAW EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 
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---not alone finest furniture, 
but highest teaching efficiency ! 





No. 1080— 
Multi-Service 
Chemistry and 
Physics Table 


SHELDON Engineers fit SHEL- 
DON Furniture to your needs. Free 
furniture floor plan drawings made 
especially for you show how you can 
get the most modern teaching effi- 
ciency possible. 


No. 1080 table, as illustrated, is an 
all-purpose’ unit for the laboratory. 


Thus the first semester can be de- 
voted to a physics course, and the 
second semester to a chemistry 
course. SHELDON adjustable 
stools give greater comfort and ease 
in lecture periods. 


Write for new, illustrated 168 page 
Catalog and complete details on 
SHELDON Free Engineering Serv- 
ice. Start your school towards high- 
est teaching efficiency with SHEL- 
DON Laboratory Furniture. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Scientific Furniture — Scientifically Built 


Muskegon, Mich., U. S. A. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Sixteen additional charges have been filed against 
Superintendent William McAndrew by the board of 
education voting 6 to 5. Now it is predicted by 
many that the trial will drag along until after Mr. 
McAndrew’s term has expired in February, 1928. 
The sixteen additional charges are briefly as 
follows: , 
List of New Charges 

1. In disregard of his duties as superintendent 
of schools he recommended to the board on May 27 
the use in the public schools of pro-British text- 
books, which did not give a true representation of 
American history and were introduced for the pur- 
pose of furthering propaganda of the English 
Speaking Union. 

———’s was one of the histories in question, 
and the charge stated the history had been banned 
from the schools of New York when Mr. McAndrew 
was in the school system there. The book teaches, 
it was charged, that the “continental congress was 
a collection of pettifogging lawyers and mechanics.” 

2. That he caused these textbooks to be intro- 
duced in the schools to aid the English Speaking 
Union and to promote anti-American propaganda. 


3. For the purpose of perverting the patriotic 
instincts of the schovl children he caused the re- 
moval from the schools of the picture entitled “The 
Spirit of ’76.” 

4. He refused to recommend to the school board 
that the school children be allowed to contribute to 
the fund for “Old Ironsides.” 


5. He urged the teachers in the schools to attend 
a specific course in American history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, saying that their advancement 
would be partly based on the taking of this course. 
One of the textbooks used in this course was known 
as an un-American work in which George Washing- 
ton is called a rebel. 

The other charges assert that Mr. McAndrew was 
“insubordinate, insolent and domineering” in his 
attitude toward the board of education in connec- 
tion with: 

6. The appointment of William H. Campbell, 
whose term expired Dec. 1, 1925. 

7. His refusal to call meetings of the teachers’ 
council as required by the rules of the board of 
education. 


8. His efforts to obstruct withdrawal of text- 
hooks written by Chicago teachers in use in the Chi- 
cago schools contrary to board rules. 

9. His delay in carrying out orders to transfer 
Genevieve Cook, a teacher in the juvenile detention 
home. 

10. His absenting himself from duty without 
cause and without permission of the board. 

11. His unwarranted absences during school ses- 
sions on speaking tours. 

12. His editorship of an unprofitable educational 
periodical, subsidized by schoolbook publishers, 
which consequently places him under obligation to 
men whose business it is to sell school supplies. 

13. His introduction of a program providing for 
frequent tests, seriously imperiling the morale of 
teachers and pupils and bringing complaint from 
parents. 

14. That no ideas or plans advanced or initiated 
by members of the board of education were received 
hy Mr. McAndrew except with contempt and efforts 
to block their incorporation in the school program. 


‘ 





ROBINSON CRUSOE AND FRIDAY DISCOVER SOME 
MORE FOOTPRINTS.-—Chicago Tribune. 


15. His recommendation for employment of per- 
sons in the guise of teachers for places which 
should be properly filled under civil service and his 
issuance to teachers of certificates without proper 
examination in disregard of the Illinois statutes 
and board rules. 

16. That throughout his entire term Mr. Me- 
Andrew frequently refused to comply with orders 
of the board of education although these orders 
were explicit and exact. 

Other items of interest in connection with the 
trial are: One of the school trustees intimated 
that Mr. McAndrew is not being given a “fair-and- 
square” trial. Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been brought formally into 
the case as a backer of the suspended superintend- 
ent. He was named in the new charges. On advice 
of his attorneys, Mr. McAndrew refuses to answer 
any questions regarding the new charges; his 
attorneys are reputed to have advised him that they 
are improper before the school board in_ its 
capacity as ‘trial body. His stenographers have 
testified against him. His executive assistant, 
formerly a principal, admitted giving Mr. Mce- 
Andrew several papers bearing on the case since 
his suspension. He was criticized at the trial by 
the board president for having done so, and one 
newspaper hinted that charges would be filed 
against him also. Under the tenure law, his execu- 
tive assistant must be returned to a principalship 
if ousted from his position downtown. He was 
given the principalship of the smallest and most 
remote school in the city—sent “into the sticks” 
one of the newspapers called it. 

Former Congressman John J. Gorman has testi- 
fied at the trial to the effect that Supt. McAndrew 
has been the direct agent for pro-British propa- 
ganda. 

Some of the newspapers and civie organizations 
have issued “red sot” editorials and “ringing” 
resolutions in support of the deposed superintend- 
ent. For example, excerpts from an editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune and in the Chicago Daily News 
follow: 

Trihune—“Tt is a trial in the judicial sense of 
the term, only by courtesy. . . The jury has 
already been tampered with. . . No one but a 
fool or a faker believes Mr. McAndrew guilty. It 
is a decision between probity and dirty politics 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


‘THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 

is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 

for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 

STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 


Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 

mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 

means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 

practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 
upon request. 














The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


| a 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
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GUNN LINO” DESKS and TABLES for SCHOOLS 








(Concluded from Page 128) 
with the odds on dirty politics to win. . . . . The 
position of superintendent of schools in Chicago is 
in danger of being made untenable for any one with 
self- respect or a desire to stand well in his profes- 
sion.” 


News—“It is notorious that the plan to oust Mr. 
McAndrew is an essential part of the larger plan to 
open up the Chicago public-school system to politi- 
cal exploitation. Indeed, the political maneuver- 
ing has already begun. Teacher-clerks recently 
appointed to take the places of those removed on 
the board’s orders—over the vigorous protests of 
Mr. McAndrew—clearly because they were true 
merit appointees, were obliged first to get their ap- 
plications approved by the ward committeemen of 
the dominant political organization and then to 
agree to join a union which is an effective part of 
the organization. 


“Tf, therefore, the yeossetings at the trial should 
disclose that the charges against William Mc- 
Andrew were trumped up charges contrived for the 
special purpose of throwing him out of the public- 
school system because he bars the way to those four 
horsemen of educational chaos, politics, graft, igno- 
rance and bunk, what will the people of Chicago do 
about it?” 

Several civic and religious organizations have re- 
solved to “investigate” the present management of 
the schools and have passed resolutions. Following 
is a portion of a resolution passed by the City Club 

of Chicago, a leading club of its kind. 


“In the evident passing of the actual control of 
our school system from primarily educational to 
primarily political agencies, Chicago now faces a 
situation which is of great concern to its welfare 
and of great danger to the best interests of its boys 
and girls. This is because the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good school management are slowly but 
surely being undermined and circumvented by per- 
sistent actions animated by obvious political 
motives and carried out in open defiance of modern 
educational standards and objectives. 


“It is obvious, however, that the salequarde of 
the law for the protection of our children will be 
largely nullified if the superintendent can be con- 
trolled or intimidated hy the board of education, 
the majority of which is dominated by a politically 
minded president. This seems to be the situation 


facing Chicago unless public opinion speaks loudly 
against it. 

“Machine politicians chiefly seek, so far as our 
schools are concerned, to control, first, the spending 
of all the money contained in the budget (some 75 
million dollars per year in Chicago) and, second, 
the maximum possib!te percentage of all jobs and all 
employees in the school system. 

“To accomplish such purposes, they know very 
well that they must control the superintendent. It 
is clear that in their anxiety to do this they planned 
the dismissal of the present superintendent even 
before they got control of the board of education. 

“The education committee of the City Club of 
Chicago firmly believes that Mr. McAndrew should 
be reinstated as superintendent of schools because 
his suspension has been inspired by political 
motives. 

“The committee further believes that the board of 
education should feel the pressure of public opinion 
that it consistently adhere to the principles under- 
lying the laws of our state, protecting the schools 
from political maladministration.” 

Fifty thousand children and their parents 
crowded into the Memorial Stadium at Soldiers’ 
Field, Grant Park, to attend a Safety Pageant. 
Every public and parochial school in the city sent 
representatives. A huge parade included the patrol 
squad of every school, besides many floats, bands, 
and dignitaries. An impressive feature of the 
pageant was the silent cortege of 389 children who 
filed by the reviewing stand, representing their 
playmates killed in Chicago during the past year. 
The children taking, part were of the same age and 
sex as the children who met their death. The new 
school board has started a drive with splendid 
impetus in an attempt to make Chicago a safer 
place for children. 

An article of interest to educators appeared re- 
cently in the finance section of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. After stating that America spends about 
$11,000,000,000 annually on her schools, the edi- 
torial writer, Harper Leech, writing in the section 
for Big Business Men, stated: 

“Probably we shall never get the maximum social 
dividend from our school investments until we have 
plowed much more money into the system—more 
money for personnel rather than plant. . 

“Tt is not at all unlikely that the best means for 
making the schools more immediately productive 
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Quiet - Pleasing 
No breakage of tops. 


Our New Two Color Tops are 
exceedingly decorative. 
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Catalog and Sample of top on request. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


40 Years Builders of Desks and Tables 


of more available persounel for trade and industry, 
would be the general raising of teaching salaries 
to the point where an increasing proportion of men 
would becume teachers. Higher salaries will at- 
tract the dynamic type of man... .. 

“The schoolmaster should be an outstanding 
figure in the community. He was once so uni- 
versally and plenty of modern educators carry on 
the tradition, but the rewards are hardly such as to 
give school teaching an even break in the bid for 
ability against other lines. The best men in it are 
underpaid—that’s certain.” 

The principals of Chicago have a strong organi- 
zation called the Chicago Principals’ Club to which 
elementary, junior-high and _ senior-high-school 
principals belong. Dues are $40 per year. Last 
year this organization spent $11,235 in its various 
activities. It hires a full-time executive secretary 
and pays him $4,000 per year. It publishes a 
monthly magazine called the Principals’ Club Re- 
porter on which it expended $652 last year. A 
Yearbook is also printed requiring an expenditure 
of $872. Rent, clerical help, and other printing 
cost the principals $3,700. The organization main- 


tains a suite of rooms in the building of the City 
Club of Chicago. 


Teachers’ Visiting Days 

—The board of education of West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin, has granted one visiting day each year to all 
teachers and principals, beginning with the school 
year 1927-28. The rules governing visiting days 
are as follows: 

1. All visiting days must be arranged as early 
in the school year as possible and not later than 
the end of the first semester. 

2. Visiting days must be arranged by buildings. 
That is, an entire building will be dismissed for a 
day so that all the teachers in one building may 
have the same day. The day is to be decided upon 
by the principal and the teachers. 

3. The visiting day may not be set for Monday 
or Friday, or on a day preceding or succeeding a 
legal holiday or holiday recess. 

4. Each teacher taking advantage of a visiting 
day must fill out a report in duplicate, one to the 
principal of the school and one to the superin- 
tendent. These reports should give a concise state- 


ment of commendable features observed which may 
be profitable for the improvement of the local 
school system. 
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Scranton, Pa., city of coal, 
to the VULCAN Gas Range 


turns 


See our Exhibit in the 
12th NATIONAL 
HOTEL EXPOSITION 


Grand Central Palace, 
New York 


NOV. 14-19, 1927. 





Hotel Casey—Modern in every 
respect. Vulcan installation by 
Hyde Park Gas Company, 


Scranton, Pa. 





Scranton Club—Where the 
leading citizens gather. Vulcan 
installation by Hyde Park Gas 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 





North Scranton Junior High 
School—Splendid example of 
modern school. Vulcan instal- 
lation by Hyde Park Gas Com- 


pany, Scranton, Pa. 
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Vulcan equipment in the kitchens of Hotel Casey 


CRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, stands for and lives by coal. Coal 

averages $3.00 to $3.75 a ton less than other cities. ... Yet 
Scranton presents the greatest testimonial to the advantages of 
the Vulcan Hot-Top Gas Range over the coal range. Most of its 
prominent hotels, clubs, restaurants, hospitals, schools, are turn- 
ing from coal to the Vulcan! 

The old-time coal range involves extra storage costs, extra labor 
costs, hot, uncomfortable kitchens, no heat control. Vulcan stands 
for perfect control based on a center red hot spot and graduated 
heat zones. Cooler kitchens! Better cooking results! Lower fuel 
costs! The exclusive Vulcan “aeration plate” and 4-ring control 
explain the effectiveness of this gas range. 

The nation-wide preference for the Vulcan is indeed an impressive 
tendency. But when this city of coal registers overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Vulcan Gas Range, it represents more than a tendency 
it is definite proof! Proof of the superiority of gas over coal as a 
cooking fuel... . Proof that the Vulcan is the outstanding equipment 
in the heavy-duty gas range field. 

If you are re-equipping an old kitchen, or planning a new one, 
you should have all the facts before you. Just send for your free 
copy of the Vulcan book. Hotel Department, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation, 18 East 41st Street, New York. 


Pacific Coast Distributor : Northwest Gas & El. Equip Co., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


ULCAN 


O74 ~ sway N GE a » State Hospital—Careful diets 


for the sick. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Hyde Park Gas Com- 
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First Welsh Congregational 
Church—Community activities 
aided by a Vulcan installation 
by W. F. Dougherty & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 































Rosar’s Restaurant — Famed 
eating place. Vulcan installa- 
tion by Hyde Park Gas Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. 
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‘Ss ruggea strength built into 
ates Shade Rollers that makes 
them withstand the wear and tear of a 
classroom use. You'll find this durabi od 
in the unusual strength of the speci y 
tempered spring, in the careful a 
tion of the brackets, in every etai . 
perfect workmanship that is characte 
istic of Hartshorn Rollers. 


dependable service is also found in 
semhenn Shade Cloths—the proper _. 
panions ofHartshorn Shade Rollers. -- eir 
beauty, the manner in which they di - 
the light of the classroom, the way t ey 
harmonize with interiors, are ange 
credentials that qualify them as stan . 
ard up-to-date schoolroom equipment. 


Whatever your shade meer may 
be, give Hartshorn shade products 
thoughtful consideration. It will mean 
low maintenance and replacement costs 
for years to come. 

canna Cloth, the new dirt-resisting 
ys ry sun, dirt, weather or water eee 
b m ? Spun, woven and finished by Stewart Hhar 

a horn. Ask for samples. 

STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ommend Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
mantel with No. 86 and No. 87 double 
brackets—an arrangement that insures 
properly diffused light, and free circtu- 
lation of air in the classroom. 
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SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


A shade ts only 
Established 1860 


as good as its ruller 
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LIBERTY HIGH SCHOOL, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
RITTER AND SHAY, ARCHITECTS, BETHLEHEM, PA. 








OPEN WINDOWS 
Without Draft 
For Liberty High School Pupils 


N° matter how efficient the heating and 
ventilating system, people WILL open 
windows. In the Liberty High School at Beth- 
lehem, however, open windows do not expose 
school children to draft. All window openings 
are equipped with Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment, plank frame type, so that the 
window cannot be raised or lowered. To open, 
the sash is tilted to any desired angle, and the 
incoming air is deflected upward. This pro- 
vides the free circulation of fresh air to keep 
pupils keen and alert, yet prevents draft. 


Completely Reversible 
for Cleaning 


Williams Equipment makes both sash com- 
pletely reversible for cleaning and all cleaning 
is done from inside the room. 
There is no danger to the 
workman, he does not risk 
a fall from a slippery sill 
and is able to work faster. 
It is possible to employ 
cheaper help, since inside 
cleaning is a simple opera- 
tion, and a substantial 
amount is also saved each 


year in lower insurance 
rates. 





Write for details and list of modern school- 
house installations. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








—Dr. Sven Lokrantz, medical director of the 
publie schools of Los Angeles, has worked out 


some special rules for the handling of the 11,000 
children in the schools who have heart defects. 
A special heart committee examines the children 
with more severe heart conditions as often as seems 
advisable in addition to yearly examinations made 
by the school physicians. 

Such children are not asked to perform or recite 
before the assembled school. Their recitations are 
made as free from strain as possible, that is, they 
are called upon very early in class recitations in 
case anxiety might lead to mental strain. They 
are permitted to enter the classroom late so that 
they will not have to hurry to school or rush be- 
tween classes. Even the apportioning of homework 
is adjusted to their condition. Special corrective 
exercises are recommended and these are super- 
vised in the eighty classrooms which the schools 
afford. 

The school health department has installed an 
electrocardiograph which aids in diagnosis and the 
observation of the progress achieved in increasing 
the heart capacity after compensation has _ been 
established. Laboratory tests, and the X-ray are 
also used in the work. 

—School officials and teachers of Morrow county, 
Ohio, some 200 in number, recently met to discuss 
the subject of infantile paralysis which had made 
its appearance in that region. The teachers were 
instructed to keep a daily vigilance regarding the 
health of children under their supervision, and 
whenever a child is discovered, who does not appear 
to be feeling well, immediately to report the same 
to the superintendent, or in case of one-room 
schools, the head of the school, to have the child 
immediately taken home to be cared for and watched 
by the parents; as no child in such a condition, 
regardless of the cause, should be kept in school 
and returned home in the school truck. 


—Reports from 42 states to the United States 
Public Health Service for the week ending August 
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The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


20, indicated the presence of 317 cases of infantile 
paralysis, whereas in the same states last year at 
that time, there were only 109 cases reported. 


—Dubuque, Iowa. The opening of the elementary 
schools was delayed due to precautionary measures 
against the spread of infantile paralysis. During 
the time that the schools were closed, there were 
meetings held with the members of the elementary 
department which were addressed by the city 
physician, the county superintendent, and _ the 
superintendent. The meetings were followed by 
special grade meetings in charge of the supervisor. 
The purpose of the meetings was to give out in- 
formation and instruction so that the schoolwork 
would proceed rapidly and effectively when the 
schools were finally opened. The quarantine was 
raised and the schools opened on September 19. 


—A petition signed by 5,000 names has_ been 
presented to the board of education of St. Louis, 


Mo., in opposition to vaccination. The present 
rule makes vaccination compulsory. The petition- 
ers seek to make it optional. B. J. Shackleford, 


assistant superintendent, said: ‘The vaccination 
policy has been accepted generally as a measure 
designed to protect the children of St. Louis, and 
as such has been accepted by the large majority 
of parents. Because of this provision, St. Louis 
has been spared an epidemic of smallpox.” 

—Forty-three state high-school athletic associa- 
tions do not allow state basketball tournaments for 
girls, according to information just received by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

It is shown that district or divisional tourna- 
ments for girls are not allowed by 36 associations, 
and only fourteen associations, including three that 
conduct state tournaments, allow county or smaller 
tournaments. 

—The open-air school conducted for several years 
by the school authorities at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been closed. The maintaining of eleven students 
in the school last year is said to have cost the city 
$260 per pupil, and it was taken that this work 
is not the work of the public school. 


—Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris of New 
York City, in a recent statement, declared that 
there was no danger of infantile paralysis to the 
children in the school system. Although there are 
a few cases on record, a careful study of the situa- 
tion showed that the disease had not assumed 
serious proportions in the city. To that date, 42 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


cases of the disease had been reported, which was 24 
fewer than the previous week, and six fewer than 
the week before that. 

As a preventative measure, school physicians and 
nurses were asked to cooperate with the school 
authorities in examining and excluding children 
who present even slight symptoms of a communi- 
cable disease. 


—That 95 per cent of kindergarten and first- 
grade children in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia have physical defects is shown by a 
recent report of the health officer. Many of the 
defects noted were minor in character but all needed 
correction. 


A total of 41,776 physical examinations were 
made by medical inspectors during the year 
1926-27. Of these, 67.8 per cent had defective 
teeth; 46.7 per cent had diseased tonsils; and 33.2 
per cent had enlarged cervical glands. Other de- 
fects noted were poor nutrition, defective nasal 
breathing, defective vision, orthopedic defects, 
anemia, and cardiac disease. Of 124 children re- 
ported as retarded, 120 were found to have some 
physical defect. 

An examination of 1,095 applicants for teaching 
positions, revealed that 366, or 33.4 per cent, were 
passed unconditionally. 

—Baltimore, Md. During 
playground athletic league 
grounds and six swimming pools under trained 
leadership and supervision. The regular daily 
schedule of each playground varies, and once during 
the summer all the children take part in a united 
play festival held at the stadium. About 3,000 
children took part in the festival held this year in 
August. During the summer twenty of the play- 
grounds conducted baby days, when children under 
3 years of age were examined by doctors and nurses. 

—The American Association for Medical Prog- 
ress, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City, has re- 
issued a pamphlet. on the subject of diphtheria, 
reporting the striking progress made in the control 
of the disease in cities where toxin-antitoxin cam- 
paigns have been carried out. 

In the five years’ campaign in New York City, 
for example, the number of cases dropped 34 per 
cent, and the number of deaths 41 per cent. New 
Haven, Conn., and Youngstown, Ohio, have the low- 
est mortality rate in the country, 0.6 per 100,000, 
a drop trom 7.1, and 18.5 respectively. 


the past summer the 
operated 134 - play- 
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Some Queer Misconceptions of Intelligence Tests 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


three groups. The following table shows the 
questions asked and the favorable and unfavor- 
able replies. 

These results may now be duplicated in many 
cities. Is not the question, then, as to whether 
we can or cannot measure intelligence rather 
academic? 

Some’ Theoretical Considerations 
1. Definition of Intelligence 

One of the first points made by the superin- 
tendent in the November article is that “intelli- 
gence has never been defined and therefore can- 


—_— 


Question 





question. The professor, however, was known 
by his writings to be of superior ability. 

The writer gave him an intelligence test, 
thinking that surely, if there were anything in 
this “slow-but-sure” theory, the professor would 
get around to answer but a few questions. To 
the writer’s great surprise, however, this pro- 
fessor of extremely slow and deliberate habits 
of speech, when confronted with a task calling 
for quick thought, answered many more of the 
questions than the normal adult and got a very 
high score. 


After One Semester After Two Semesters 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 


1. Is it more or less tiresome to instruct when the pupils are 
arranged in three groups than it was when all were to- 


BOCHE? 2. ccc cccccccccccccccccccscccscccsscccsscescces 


seueees 52 9 61 0 


2, Would you wish to return to the plan of giving all pupils 


the same Work tO dO?.....ccccccccccccsescccvecevese 


ooeeees 60 1 61 


3. Would you use the mental tests for classifying grade chil- : 

dren, if permitted to do so, if you were teaching elsewhere? 61 0 61 
4. How have the pupils of group one (dull) been affected in 

feelings, industry, or in any other way by the three-group 


ATTANGEMENt? .... 2. cere cece cece ee ece rece see cree eeees 


5. How has group two (bright) been affected by the three- 


WAY ZTOUPING?......-- cece cern eee eee eect eeeseseeenes 


6. How has group three (normal) been affected by the three- 


WAY STOUPING?... 2.1... eee cece cree cece eee rete eeeeeees 


cece tTn Merah taitiicemesaoe mmuempsneernemannenseniaaeettnenteiminnate 
not be measured.” We may overlook the fact 
that on the same page two definitions of intelli- 
gence that have been given were mentioned, one 
even in quotation marks. If the superintendent 
will but turn to any recent book on intelligence 
testing or psychology he will find numerous 
definitions of intelligence, so we really do not 
know what the superintendent means by saying 
that “intelligence has never been defined and 
therefore cannot be measured.” 

But let us suppose it has never been defined. 
Perhaps it is not too Jate yet to give it a defini- 
tion. Let us define intelligence as that ability 
which is measured in common by the various 
so-called “intelligence tests.” Presto! Intelli- 
gence has now been defined and therefore can be 
measured ! 

Note that we were a bit discreet in giving 
intelligence a definition. The superintendent 
grants that so-called intelligence tests measure 
something in common. This something, by our 
present definition, is intelligence. Who will 
deny, then, that intelligence can be measured ? 
Is it not being measured every day ? 

2. Fallibility of a Single Test 

The measure of intelligence (as above de- 
fined) that is obtained from any individual test 
is, of course, only approximate. The degree of 
approximation can be stated quite accurately by 
a coefficient of correlation. No well-informed 
researcher assumes for a noment that an intelli- 
gence test is even entirely consistent with itself 
—it has a certain unreliability which also may 
be expressed by a reliability coefficient. All of 
which means that no single measure of intelli- 
gence is to be considered as final or absolute. 
All this is, of course, platitudinous to the en- 
lightened researcher. 


3. “Slow-but-Sure” Individuals 

The article mentioned made quite a point of 
the more or less fanciful individual who has 
“that slow and cautious habit of thinking and 
revising conclusions which is characteristic of 
men and women of superiority,” but says that 
“the person who possesses this superior ability is 
actually handicapped by it when subjected to an 
intelligence test.” 

This can hardly be interpreted in any other 
way than as a statement that persons of superior 
ability make low scores on an intelligence test. 
But do they? Most decidedly not. One has 
only to get at it and test a few persons of supe- 
rior ability to discover that this is only a myth. 

The writer once knew a college professor who 
was so deliberate in his speech that he often took 
as much as a minute to answer an ordinary 


ede aes 58 3 61 0 
J eescee 61 0 61 0 
weer 54+ 7 61 0 


It is, of course, possible that a person un- 
accustomed to quick thinking and reacting may 
be a bit slow in getting started on a timed in- 
telligence test the first time he tries one. 
Indeed, as all researchers know, first scores are 
the least reliable, other things being equal; 
hence the common custom of retesting for 
greater accuracy. But on a second or third 
trial, the apparently slow and careful person of 
superior ability can speed up and make a high 
score with little difficulty. 

Careful researchers have shown repeatedly 
that the pupils who work most rapidly tend to 
be the ones who get the highest per cent right of 
what they attempt. Therefore, in the interest 
of “a plea for a science of education” let us not 
put forth conjectures and opinions about slow 
and cautious persons as scientific facts. 

4. Variation in Scores 

The superintendent sweepingly condemns 
tests because in certain cases the scores of a 
pupil in two tests differ appreciably. Incident- 
ally, it should be remembered that, while it is 
quite possible for a bright pupil to fail to do 
himself justice on any given test, it is quite im- 
possible for a dull pupil to do more than his 
best. Therefore, if a pupil has made a low 
score on one test and a high score on another, 
there is nothing to worry about. It is obvious 
that the first score was not a fair measure of his 
ability and that, consequently, the second score 
should be the one to go by. To be safe, of 
course, it would be well to give the pupil a third 
test as a check on the second. It is better to 
give three tests to get a reliable measure than to 
give none at all or condemn the test on the 
failure of the first test adequately to measure 
the pupil. 

5. Teacher Judgment 

The superintendent feels that ‘“teachers’ 
judgments . . . . give us as fair an index to a 
pupil’s intelligence . . . as the intelligence 
tests will give.” Undoubtedly this will be true, 
when the teachers have come, through the use 
of tests, to appreciate the great range of indi- 
vidual differences, and when they have had time 
to become acquainted with the pupil. But the 
intelligence test will find out in 30 minutes of 
the pupils’ time and 5 minutes of the teacher’s 
time per pupil what she would take a month to 
learn, perhaps, from casual observation. And 
teachers have been known to change their minds 
about pupils, after knowing them a year, when 
they saw the scores on an intelligence test the 
children had made. 

The principal cannot wait till a month of the 
school year has gone by before classifying his 
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pupils. Hence, valuable as teachers’ judgments 
are (and by all means let them supplement the 
test scores), they cannot take the place of the 
test score in classifying new pupils at the open- 
ing of school. 

6. The Criterion of Intelligence 

At the beginning of the December article, the 
author says that “The validity and reliability of 
an intelligence test at present is established by 
showing that it has a high correlation with an- 
other test,” and considers that this procedure 
rests on a false assumption. 

Let us be more precise. First of all, validity 
and reliability are not established by the same 
means. Reliability is the degree to which a 
test is consistent in measuring whatever it does 
measure. And validity is the degree to which 
it measures that which it purports to measure. 

Reliability is obviously measured by the cor- 
relation between two forms of the same test. 
Validity is determined with reference to the 
purpose of the test. ; 

Now, as has been shown, what school adminis- 
trators and teachers want is a test that will help 
to segregate the bright, normal, and dull, that 
is, those who can go through school rapidly or 
do more than normal work, those who can go 
through school only at the normal rate and do 
normal work, and those who must go more 
slowly or do less work. Therefore, if we can 
make a test that will segregate these pupils, it 
is a valid test for its purpose. And if this is 
our purpose, the criterion of our success in mak- 
ing the test is the degree to which those pupils 
that the test designates as bright, do succeed in 
making more rapid progress than normal, and 
the degree to which those that the test desig- 
nates as dull, do fail to make normal progress. 

If the reader will examine carefully the 
manual of directions for the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Tests of Mental Ability,2 for example, he 
will see that the test has been validated by 
exactly that criterion. Indeed each item has 
been subjected to the acid test. If it did not 
itself distinguish between bright and dull pupils 
as defined above, it was discarded. 

The point is that if prognosis of progress 
through school is the aim of the test, then ulti- 
mate progress through school of those tested 
must be the criterion of validity. And that is 
the criterion used by competent test makers. 

If for convenience we choose to eall this 
quality which differentiates bright and dull 
pupils, “intelligence,” then for practical pur- 
poses that is what intelligence is. It is defined 
and measured, and the measures are used, and 
used in thousands of cities, and used success- 
fully. 

Why then shall we waste time over the defini- 


tion of intelligence and whether it can be 
measured ? 


*World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 


—Dr. Rufus Cole, director of the Hospital of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation. Dr. Cole is con- 
sidered an expert in the diagnosis of respiratory 
illnesses and it is expected that his advice will be 
very helpful in research projects in ventilation 
which the commission is conducting. 

The commission was reorganized a year ago with 
the appointment of a disinterested group of well- 
known scientific men, who will maintain a bureau 
of information and carry out further investigations 
on the technical, legal, and economic aspects of the 
problem of school ventilation. The Milbank 
Memorial Fund, which provided the money for the 
initial work, is also financing the present program. 

The other members of the commission are: Dr. 
Frederic S. Lee, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City; Dr. George T. Palmer, of 
the American Child Health Association, New York 
City; Dr. Earl B. Phelps, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Mr. Dwight D. Kim- 
ball, consulting engineer, New York City. 
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V0 better built than Darabin! 


The Slogan Speaks for Itself 


Gym basket racks on terrazzo base. 





os | 


Recessed, single tier corridor lockers. 





Illustrations are of Durabilt equipment in East Side High School, Green Bay, Wis. 


The Durabilt Steel Locker is distinctively a Product of 
Quality. Design, material, workmanship, and finish reflect 
our determination to excel. Simplicity, convenience of oper- 
ation, dependability of latch, lock and hinges, freedom from 
warp and sag—these are outstanding features that impress 
at first sight. 


To appreciate the features of Durabilt Steel Lockers, you 
should see either a Durabilt installation or an actual full 
size sample. It is quite likely that there are several out- 
standing buildings in your locality that are Durabilt 
equipped. If not, then our nearest Sales Office will gladly 
demonstrate the superior features of Durabilt without obli- 
gating you in the least. A phone call will bring this service. 


There is a big difference in lockers. Durabilt gives those 
indispensable features of design and construction that make 
for complete locker satisfaction. 

Durabilt manufacturing facilities make possible the produc- 
tion of lockers for every requirement. The accompanying 


illustrations display a few types that are ordinarily used in 
both intermediate and high schools. 


Double row, single tier lockers for economical storage in 
gym dressing rooms—basket racks for compact storage of 
gym suits, togs, shoes, etc. For use in corridors where pro- 
visions have not been made for recessing, free standing 
lockers, in either single or double tier types are very practi- 
cal. In new schools, Durabilt recessed lockers for corridors, 
alcoves, and gym purposes provide the most in convenience, 
durability, economy, and all around satisfaction. 


There are hundreds of illustrations and locker plans shown 
in our loose-leaf locker handbook. Special articles dealing 
comprehensively with school locker problems are included to 
assist Architects, Superintendents, Business Managers, and 
others interested in Steel Lockers. Ask us to send a copy 
without obligation to you in any way. 


0 dettor built than Daabilt! 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Imperial Desks 
Promote Greater Teacher Efficiency 


Imperial desks are noted for their consistent good quality, 
faultless design, and beautiful finish. They will and do make 
every classroom look neater. When a teacher has a desk that is 
spick and span in appearance, convenient in arrangement, and 
all drawers opening and closing smoothly, she is bound to put 
forth more effort for the education of the pupils in her charge. 
Purchase one Imperial and notice the difference. 





No. 410, 54” long, 30” wide, and 30” high. 





IF I HAD MY FIRST YEAR AS BOARD 
MEMBER TO DO OVER 

(Concluded from Page 36) 7 
Those schools must be designed not 


merely by an architect, but by a competent 


will be. 


school architect. The man whose brain con- 
ceived the most beautiful church edifice in our 
town planned a school building for us that was 
a terrible fizzle. 


THE FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL-RESEARCH BUREAUS 


(Continued from Page 40) 

obvious that accomplishment falls far short of 
anticipation, due largely to inadequate person- 
nel. Most of our bureaus are confronted with 
the task of doing a highly technical piece of 
work, with a skeleton organization. This is 
not only poor economy. It actually tends to 
disecountenance the whole research movement in 
the eyes of boards of education and of critical 
professional workers in the general field. A 
number of cities during the past three years 
have either discontinued their research bureaus, 
or have transferred part of their activities to 
other bureaus, largely because of the confusion 
of function between research and service, and 
because of understaffing. This statement is 
based on correspondence in possession of the 
writer. In reporting on the New York City 
bureau of reference, research, and statistics, 
1924, the inadequacy of the staff in each divi- 
sion is stressed as one element limiting the full 
usefulness of the bureau. 


Some Encouraging Trends 
Some of the encouraging trends should now 


occupy our attention. It is significant of the 
increased confidence being placed on the con- 
tribution of research, that the director is in 
nearly a third of the cities, given the status of 
an assistant superintendent. This is far from 
being a minor condition. Deriving much of its 
value through the coordinating and integrating 
nature of its work, the bureau needs recogni- 


This trade-mark is your 
assurance of consist- 
ent good quality. 





Look for this mark 
on all of our desks. 
It is your guarantee 
of service. 





No. 409, 42” long, 30” wide, and 30” high. 


The exclusive construction features 
make the Imperial a desk that will nobly 
withstand the severest usage of any class- 
room. School officials throughout the 
country, when they specify “Imperial,” 
are positive of getting the maximum of 
service and satisfaction from their desks. 
Ask them how Imperial Desks endure. 


Imperial Desks are sold by leading School Supply 


Jobbers and Dealers throughout 


tion as a major staff activity in order that its 
findings may receive proper consideration by 
other staff and line elements of the administra- 
tion. As bureau directors become better quali- 
tied in their field, this tendency should increase. 

New York City, Rochester, Detroit, and other 
cities recognize the need for a proper division 
of labor within the research bureau itself. While 
in smaller cities the organization need be less 
complex, provision of further classification of 
service under the various heads mentioned in 
our activity analysis will be necessary to insure 
a proper specialization of research. 

While the tendency is seen to be well dis- 
tributed throughout our report, certain cities 
are particularly emphasizing the advisory and 
coordinating function of the bureau of research. 
No other single department in any city can have 
the opportunity that comes to a staff depart- 
ment, such as the research bureau, to integrate 
and coordinate, through advice. through confer- 
ences, bulletins, printed reports, and through the 
very nature of research itself, the elementary, 
junior, senior, and other sections of the school 
system. While the superintendent always has 
this as his responsibility he has here, a proper 
and reliable instrument at his hand for this 
important phase of work. 

A Proposed Organization 

Whal organizaticn of the bureau of educa- 
tional research will most probably guarantee a 
further wholesome development of the research 
function? 

In the recommendation as to proposed organi- 
zation of snch a bureau, we have had in mind 
three stions, to orientate the student in the 
critical study thereof: 

1. Does the inclusion of this department or 
worker conform to our definition of the research 
function ? 

2. Will the placement of such an activity 
tend to embarrass the legitimate work of any 


the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE 


INDIANA 


other department or lead to confusion of the line 
of proper authority within the system as a 
whole ? 

3. Can the bureau work efficiently if we omit 
this person or activity from the scheme? 

In the endeavor to explain the relationship of 
the various research activities to those of the 
whole system, a graphic representation or organ- 
ization chart is given below, which we have en- 
deavored to make as simple, and yet as typical as 
possible. We have followed a generally accepted 
scheme of organization, so far as concerns those 
portions of the system outside of the research 
bureau, and have merely blocked in the other 
departments, in order to have the research 
bureau stand out in relief. This is found in 
Chart I. 

In reading this chart, it is necessary for one 
to keep in mind that we do not advocate that 
the research bureau shall supervise or dominate 
the carrying out of the activities for which it is 
asked to conduct inquiries. It is our conten- 
tion, for instance, that under the division of 
child accounting, aside from the general survey 
function, which is organized and approved by 
the director, the initiative shall reside in the 
department or bureau of instruction itself. In 
the statistical division, the initiative in discov- 
ering a need for research should remain with 
that part of the system needing the information. 
The curriculum research staff, again, should be 
at the command of those committees of the 
supervisory and instructional staff whose par- 
ticular field is being studied, and only after the 
director shall have been consulted shall this 


division function, and this only as a research 
division. 


The Director 
The research director will have the general 
responsibility for the functioning of the whole 


bureau and all projects undertaken should be 
(Concluded on Page 139) 
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We're Helping This 
Teacher Every Month 


co month thousands of typewriting teachers 
receive UnderwoodExpert Typing Tests contain- 
ing practice material for students. These tests not only 
furnish excellent “copy” but are written in a fresh, 
original style that makes interesting reading as well. 
The distribution of these monthly tests is but a part 
of Underwood's comprehensive plan for helping teach- 
ers promote Better Typewriting. Other phases of this 
service include Underwood Emblem Awards, Type- 
writer Charts, Honor Rolls, Speed Demonstrations, 
Rental and Employment Services. 


We shall be glad to receive inquiries from schools 
with typewriting departments regarding any part of 
this free service. 


Just use the coupon below. 


If you are planning to start a typewriting department 
in your school, indicate this on the coupon and we 
will put you on our mailing list to receive our an- 
nouncements from time to time. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
30 VESEY STREET - - ~+ NEW YORK CITY 


Use this Coupon 


0 We have a Typewriting Department 


Please put us on your list to receive 
Underwood Expert Typing Tests each month. 


Please send me information about 


0 Medal Emblem Awards 0 Typewriter Charts 


©) Honor Rolls OC Rental and Employment 
Services 


C) We are planning to start a Typewriting Department 
I ssecicstiessnctinnicintinns . Please put us on your mailing list. 


GG vititiitkiitioniinimmb~ucineE=©iiniiimmane/, aa - 


cAddress 
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To Make Teaching Easter 


Pathe has developed a series of motion pictures for the 
Pur pose of speeding up a child’s conception of a sub- 
ject. These pictures are arranged in Programs so that 
the pictures on each subject will be available at the 
right time. 


The Programs include Geography, History, Nature 
Study, Physical Education and many other subjects. 


Teacher’s aid pamphlets which analyze the contents 
of each picture and suggest the aim, project and 
application are furnished free of charge. 


There are also Programs of a general educational 
nature for the auditorium which include many sub- 
jects and are arranged for many Purposes. We urge 
you to write for full information telling us what type 
of picture or program you would like to offer. 


We will send complete information without obliga- 
tion. There is a Pathe branch office near you, ready 
to give prompt service at all times. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
31 West 45th Street : New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on PATHE PURPOSE PRO- | 
GRAMS. I am interested in a Program of motion pictures for the Purpose of | 
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Over 4 million 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITERS 
built and sold 


HERE are many reasons for 

the overwhelming demand 
for Remington Typewriters 
for instruction purposes by the 
business schools of America, 
but this one great reason con- 
tains all the others. 


Remington, founder of the type- 
writer industry, is today the 
recognized leader in every field 
of typewriter development,and 
every department of typewriter 
service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Remington Rand 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 


@ STANDARD & @ NOISELESS @ @ ELECTRIC & 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 


i 
H PORTABLE § TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 8MACHINES& 
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That’s what enthusiastic teachers 
say about The Alternator—the effi- 
cient swinging blackboard that is 
saving time and improving teaching 
conditions in thousands of schools 
throughout the nation. 

Four double-faced blackboards, 
each 42 inches wide and 36 inches 
high, are mounted like the leaves of 
a giant book to make The Alter- 
nator. Placed against the wall 40 
inches from the floor and far enough 
behind the teacher’s desk to clear 
her chair, The Alternator provides 
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eight individual blackboards on 
which the teacher may write exer- 
cises and test questions. Eighty- 
four square feet of blackboard space, 
convenient to handle and display to 
the class! 

With The Alternator, the teacher 
may prepare her blackboard lessons 
in advance and thus save time dur- 
ing the school period. The lessons 
and tests need not be exposed to the 
scholars until the proper time. To 
swing the boards in any position, 






FRE ! Write for illustrated 

e 8-page booklet which 
shows The Alternator in use, ex- 
plains its advantages, suggests ideal 
blackboard arrangements for school- 
rooms. Ask for Catalog T-2. See 
address below. 


The 
Alternator 


(Teacher’sSwinging Blackboard) 


Lot of Space, in a Little Place”’ 


the teacher merely gives a gentle 
push. The boards move freely, and 
stand in place at any angle where 
stopped. - 

The Alternator saves time, en- 
abling the teacher to keep lessons 
from day to day. It is easy to han- 
dle, as there is nothing to lift. And 
there is nothing to get out of order, 
for the patented swinging device al- 
ways works perfectly! The cost is 
amazingly low. Write for Catalog 
T-2. 


K-M SUPPLY COQ., 


123 West 
Eighth St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















(Concluded from Page 136) 
subject to his advice and approval, before they 
are launched. He needs to be a man of high 
administrative ability, familiar with the theory 
and practice in every field of school organiza- 
tion. He should have special training in psy- 
chology, testing, statistics; be a thorough stu- 
dent of curriculum and the philosophy of 
education. His experience in the field should 
be for cities of this size, such that he will be 
sympathetically intelligent as to the proper rela- 
tion of the school system to other social 
agencies. A valuable part of his apprentice- 
ship would probably be the superintendency of a 
smaller system of schools. His professional 
training should have been at least that of a 
master’s degree in education, with an emphasis 
in statistical and bibliographical research. In 
fact, his training should qualify him as a super- 
intendent of schools, on the one hand, and as a 
scientist in education on the other. Tle must be 
possessed of a personality which can be tactful 
in dealing with other professional and nonpro- 
fessional people; he must have an open-minded 
regard for truth; he must exemplify to his staff 
and his confreres, the best type of American 
schoolman. These men are undoubtedly hard 
to find. But only when we have educational 
research in these important cities headed by 
men whose standing is unquestioned can we 
claim to be more than dabblers in research. 
The Staff 

A study of our chart of organization will dis- 
close the fact that according to the size of the 
city, the available budget for research, and 
the completeness of organization desired, the 
bureau personnel is capable of contraction to 
the director, three division heads, and a general 
clerical force, of two; or it may be expanded toa 
meet the requirements of a city such as Chi- 
cago, New York, or St. Louis, without the addi- 





tion of other divisions, or the inclusion of a top- 
heavy and expensive staff. 
The Activity Program and Procedure 

Surprise may be occasioned by the fact that 
we have not included as proper research func- 
tions, many activities which our questionary 
disclosed as characteristic of certain bureaus. 
Our defense for this already has been indicated. 
We maintain that if a research bureau is to 
have all of the functions of vocational guidance, 
attendance supervision, textbook selection, per- 
sonnel management, and the like, its essentially 
research nature will be lost sight of and this 
tendency toward confusion of jurisdiction will 
be greatly increased. We have in our proposed 
bureau given due consideration to the research 
aspects of these problems and have staffed ac- 
cordingly. 

Another whole paper could be written prof- 
itably on the subject of the actual procedures 
to be expected of a research bureau such as we 
contemplate. It would be out of place here, to 
enter into such detail. We may, however, 
sketch very briefly the presumptive main actu- 
ating principles: 

1. The superintendent of schools is seen as 
the directing and correlating agent. In his 
cabinet of assistants, the director of research 
becomes acquainted with the policies outlined 
for the year or for longer periods. 

2. The other assistants present their pro- 
grams and problems, and it becomes evident 
that certain facts must be established, upon 
which to ground their procedure. 

3. The director of research functions in the 
outlining of the necessary studies, for the carry- 
ing out of such research, and assists the other 
department in details of method and attack. 

4. Individual officers, whether of instruc- 
tion, accounting, buildings, budgets, or what- 
ever the field, turn over to the director, or his 
designated assistants, the problem to be solved. 


5. Finally, we see the bureau of educational 
research in cities of 100,000 population and over, 
as a fact-finding, consulting, integrating agency, 
which in its action would no more dominate the 
whole field than weuld be the case of any other 
branch of service. Its field is that of establish- 
ing objective evidence upon which the active 
work of administration, supervision and in- 
struction should depend. In the opinion of the 
writer, economy of time, effort, money, and 
social effectiveness in dealing with the educa- 
tion of youth warrants such an organization. 

When such an organization as we propose be- 
comes actual in the field of larger cities in the 
United States, the value of such a collecting 
and distributing agency for research as the 
bureau of educational research of the National 
Edueation Association will be vastly increased. 
It then will be possible for such a clearing house 
to have reasonable assurance of the thoroughness 
and reliability of technic employed in such large 
research projects as may then engage our serious 
efforts. Such a possible widening of the re- 
search field is clearly contingent at present upon 
the organization of a sound research procedure 
by these dominating centers represented by the 
cities of the United States with populations in 
excess of 100,000. 


in... 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SELECTION OF 
TEXTBOOKS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


The Use of the Score Card in Textbook 
: Selection 
As an instrument to help the selecting com- 


mittees do their work in a more tangible form 
the score card for textbooks has come into being. 
A collection of these score cards show a wide 
variation; and the variation is equally evident 
among score cards in the same subject from 
various cities. They range from complicated 
score pamphlets with fifty or more items for 
consideration with a numerical value assigned 
to each item, to a single statement of objectives 
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“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 


The color mixes should be clean with the absence of sedimentation. 
The color must not penetrate the paper; should be permanent in sunlight. 


The primary colors should be of such a nature that clean secondary colors 


can be mixed from them. 


Physically, they should have clean lifting qualities and no tendency to 


become soft and sticky in damp weather. 








Repeated experiment has proven that 


on all the above points. Furthermore, they have behind them the reputation of 
and other Gold Medal crayons and chalks. 


the makers of CrayoLa 






BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


Gi East 42™ Street 
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WATER COLOR REQUISITES 


The application should be smooth with free flowing quality. 
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of the curriculum for which the textbook is 
selected. 

Score cards can easily become as undesirable 
as the secret committees in the eyes of both the 
seller and the selecter. Ordinarily, the score 
ecard is built by the textbook committee, and 
has the objectives of the curriculum incorpo- 
rated within it. About 45 per cent of the cities 
reported the use of a score sheet of some sort. 
Probably the most objectional feature is the 
assigning of numerical values to the different 
items on the score card. One superintendent of 
schools reported: “That a textbook might score 
highest on the score card, and yet not be the 
most practical for classroom use.” The tendency 
seems to be toward the setting up of objectives 
of the curriculum and then the selection of the 
textbooks that fit these objectives. 

Such are some of the current tendencies in 
the selection of textbooks, which is an admin- 
istrative function of school system placed in 
the control of the superintendent of schools, 
who is responsible for the same as he is also 
responsible for recommending teachers. As the 
selection of teachers has changed from layman 
selection to selection by experts, so the selection 
of textbooks has changed from layman selection 
to selection by those most competent to judge. 
Let us set up curriculum objectives as the 
standards for selecting these tools, as we have 
set up minimum standards for the selection of 
teachers. Keep in mind that the exchange price 
of new for old books, number of sample copies 
distributed, or desk copies promised, should not 
be considered in the selection of tools with which 
to accomplish the objectives of the curriculum. 


FACTORS IN FIXING MAXIMUM 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
(Continued from Page 59) 
b) Junior-high-school grades ...... 2,000 


ce) Senior-high-school grades ...... 2,200 
(3) That first maximums, being the same as 
the present maximums, be attained under the rules 
now in force, i.e., by automatic annual increases 


of $100 to the entering salaries and to each suc- 
ceeding year’s salaries until the first maximums 
are reached, except when in the case of individual 
teachers the annual increase is withheld by vote 
of the school committee on the recommendation of 
the superintendent and supervising principal. 

(4) That the second maximums be attained by 
automatic annual increases, but that only those 
teachers shall be eligible for second maximum in- 
creases who meet the requirements stated in recom- 
mendation 5, and who in addition have successfully 
taken at least four professional-improvement 
courses approved by the superintendent of schools. 

(5) Eligibility requirements for receiving auto- 
matic annual increases of the second maximums: 

I Elementary schools. (a) Four-year-course 

graduates of colleges of recognized standing; 
(b) graduates of state, city or county 
teacher-training schools, providing a minimum 
of two years of training beyond the high 
school; (c) teachers of at least ten years’ 
teaching experience. 

II Junior high school. (a) Graduates of four- 
year courses of colleges of recognized stand- 
ing; (b) teachers having three years of train- 
ing beyond the high school; (c) teachers of 
at least ten years’ teaching experience. 

III WSenior-high school. (a) Teachers having a 
minimum of four years of training beyond the 
high school; (b) teachers of ten years’ teach- 
ing experience. 

The statement has been made repeatedly in 
discussions of the salary question in Revere 
that, to retain its men teachers, the city must 
pay higher maximum salaries to the men than 
to the women. During the period from 1920 
to June, 30, 1927, both a larger number of 
women teachers and a larger per cent left Revere 
to accept better-paying positions elsewhere than 
was the case with the men. 

The Ability of the City to Pay 

The administrators ot school systems are 
prone to justify the increasing total cost of the 
schools in terms of the better educational re- 
sults which are achieved as a result of increased 
expenditures. Increased expenditures cannot 
be justified unless they do result in better educa- 
tional achievements, but the amount of the in- 


ability of the city to pay. 


creases must be conditioned somewhat by the 
Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in America and in Massa- 
chusetts is still a theory, not a fact. Just as 
the lack of family wealth is a limiting factor in 
determining the amount of education the chil- 
dren of a poor family shall receive, so the tax- 
able wealth or lack of wealth of a city deter- 
mines to some extent the educational activities 
of a city. In the ease of the family this condi- 
tion is sometimes overcome by the willingness 
of the family to make a sacrifice fur education, 
and it is no less true in the case of the city. 

The relative ability of a city to pay is meas- 
ured by: (1) the amount of taxable wealth; 
(2) the size of the school population; (3) the 
total tax rate necessary to provide funds for all 
municipal departments. 

The following data are taken from the latest 
annual report of the Massachusetts department 
of education. The figures for 1927. are not 
available. 

(1) The average amount of taxable wealth 
per pupil in average membership in the 39 cities 
is $10,874. The amount for Revere is $4,970. 

(2) The number of pupils actually in the 
membership of the publie schools per hundred 
of population is as follows: Average in 39 
cities, 16; in Revere, 26. 

(3) Revere’s tax rate is one of the highest 
among the 39 cities. For each of the last three 
years it has ranked as one of the nighest three. 

The result of certain individual items of ex- 
penditure justify themselves wholly from a 
financial point of view because they result in a 
saving of more money than is represented in 
those particular items of expenditure. Among 
these are, for example, additional or increased 
expenditures for the services of a competent 
purchasing agent, a general repair man, a cen- 


tral supply system clerk, or a superintendent of 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Mother Goose songs, 
songs of far-off lands, 
lullabies, spirituals, 
poemrstories, accompaniments, 
rythms, folk dances, musical 
selections, music of instruments 
of the orchestra 


... teachers should have these and the New 


SCHOOL ORTHOPHONIC VICTROLA 


Every variety of beautiful song and music needed 
for the children is now inimitably Orthophonic, and 
it can come forth like the actual living music instead 
of a shadow of this music—on the New School Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. 


The New School Orthophonic is incredibly true to 
tone. It plays the most beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it is. The smallest child in school can hear 
music as the greatest living-masters hear it, or as 
audiences hear it when a symphony rolls out from the 
strings, woodwinds, and brasses of a great Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 


Songs for Children 

Sing a Song of Sixpence; 2. 1 Love Little Pussy; 3. Pussy 
Cat; 4. Dickory, Dickory Dock; 5. Over the Hills and Far 
Away; 6. By Lo; 1. Diddle Diddle Dumpling; 2. Wee Willie 
Winkie; 3. Bean Porridge Hot; 4. Three Little Mice; 5. 
Jack and Jill; 6. The Feast of Lanterns. 


—Sung very clearly and beautifully by 


PR. Ts 6s 5 5050066 40958 066546 Sh 0085 20621 75c 
Rhythms 
Motive for Skipping; Theme for Skipping; Camp of Gypsies 
—PFiayfum by the Orchestra. .......cccccscccseses 20736 75c 


Instrumental Music 


Torchlight Dance (Fackeltanz) (Meyerbeer)—Victor Brass 
Ensemble; Souvenir (Drdla); Serenade (Drigo) (Violin- 
Flute-’Cello-Harp) Florentine Quartet (The children 
distinguish between the instruments. Sounds are beautiful 


ee ee ery Te eer eT Terre ee 20637 75c 


The School Orthophonic has every proved neces- 

sity for school use. Lustrous oak cabinet in early 
Italian style; wheels for easy moving from room to 
room and up and down the stairs; a portion of the 
back that lifts into a shelf to make a desk for you; 
automatic stop when record is played; locks for both 
doors, and for the cover, to prevent tampering. . 
A payment plan can be arranged with your Victor 
dealer. Or write us. Let us send you complete list, 
to date, of Orthophonic Records for every class in 
every grade in school. Some are many records in 
one. Hear these: 


Accompaniment for Group Singing 


America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward); Battle Hymn of the 
Republic (Howe-Steffe); Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
(Thomas a Becket) (pipe organ by Mark Andrews . . . an 
accompaniment really inspiring!)................. 20745 75c 


Songs for Junior High School 


Hark! Hark! the Lark (from Cymbeline) (Shakespeare- 
Schubert)—by Lambert Murphy 

Who Is Sylvia (from “Two Gentlemen of Verona”) (Shakes- 
peare-Schubert)—by Royal Dadmun............. 4008 $1.00 
Solvejg’s Song; Solvejg’s Cradle Song (from “Peer Gynt’) 
(Grieg)—by Lucy March..............c eee eeees 4014 $1.00 
Negro Spirituals 

Go Down Moses; I Want to Be Like Jesus—By Tuskagee 
COO «a 0:0 kapha 4049440 Rd AAR ER EE DETER EK OOS 20518 75c 
Instrumental Music for Junior High School 


Finlandia (Sibelius—Op. 26 No. 7)—by Royal Albert Hall 
COIs 5 ob 3 a6 ohn dbs eared eeseninvertoes 9015 $1.50 
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in a classroom is losing favor. 


Metal Drums. 


Denver 


NAUUIULUISUIAUURULUAUUUUUSUE UCD DUUHUUU CULE TTL 


SALT LAKE CITY 


FORMART is a pure modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in cost, which economically 
permits each pupil to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. Like the roller towel and tin cup, the 
practice of using non-drying clay over and over again 


FORMART is the new name given to an old product 
—DFC Modeling Clay—that has been used for years 
by sculptors, art studios, and educational institutions, 
both in the kindergarten and upper classrooms. 
FORMART is a true modeling clay, with excellent 
working and drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet- 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 


FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay is furnished 
in: 25 pound, 100 pound, 300 pound, and 500 pound 
Write for Bulletin Number 340. 
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The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Colorado 


NEW YORK CITY 





EL PASO 
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KERAMIC KILNS 


also a DFC product, are 
recommended to preserve 
the work of the student. 


Write for Bulletin No. 360. 


LNAI UIA 


Sa UNNI LTT 





(Concluded from Page 140) 
schools who is more efficient in the matter of 


obtaining good educational results and at the 
same time keep the per pupil cost of the schools 
below the average. 

CONTROL OF SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


IN SIOUX CITY 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


ings during the first semester, keeping in mind 
those that should be relegated to the second 
semester in order that the year may be balanced. 
Information pertaining to entertainments and 
the dates on which they will be held, must be 
in the superintendent’s office each school year 
not later than September 30. 
MAKING A HIGH-SCHOOL SCHEDULE 
(Concluded from Page 61) 

pupils will make requests for changes at the 
opening of the semester, if the courses have 
been properly and carefully explained at the 
time of registration, and examined by the sec- 
tion-room teachers with great care before their 
approval is given. Of course, care must be 
taken of all changes on account of subject fail- 
ures. Many of these can be avoided if the sec- 
tion-room teacher carefully follows the class- 
work of her pupils and advises with care when 
the pupil selects the subjects at registration 
time. They cannot, of course, all be taken care 
of in this way, and the remainder must be 
changed as soon as the student receives notice 
of failure. 

The use of numbers on the schedule of recita- 
tions has many advantages over methods which 
do not include numbers. When a pupil informs 
the principal that he is having trouble in class 
517, it will be immediately apparent that this 
is a class in social science, reciting the seventh 
period with teacher 51. Thus he immediately 
tells the principal the subject, the period of the 
recitation, and the teacher. Class assignments 
are easily and readily made on the pupil’s reg- 


istration sheets. In all cases where the subject 
does not recite daily, the class number appears, 
and following it the study-hall-number assign- 
ment is made for the days of the week in which 
the class does not recite. Another advantage 
is that the principal can give to each pupil 
on the opening day of school a complete sched- 
ule of recitations and study halls, which can 
be interpreted to a group of 40 pupils in about 
50 minutes by the section-room teacher. During 
the remainder of the first day the regular class 
schedule can be operated, and each teacher will 
have a complete roster of pupils for all the 
classes and study halls assigned. 

All pupils should be scheduled by the prin- 
cipal with the help of two or three teachers. 
This work in a school of 1,000 pupils will not 
require more than ten hours of work on the 
part of two teachers, and in a larger school the 
work can be completed more rapidly on account 
of the greater number of subject combinations. 

SCHOOL FINANCES IN A-SMALL OHIO 

CITY 
(Continued from Page 62) 

In the local situation in Kent, the superin- 
tendent has been elected purchasing agent, and 
the appropriation ledger is kept in his office. 
Purchase orders in triplicate (for vendor, pur- 
chasing agent, and clerk) are issued in the exact 
amount for all purchases. 


Statement of Budget 


The clerk has charge of the payment of all 
bills and the cash records. When a bill is re- 
ceived in the office of the purchasing agent, the 
clerk’s copy of order is attached to bill. These 
bills are prepared and presented to clerk for 
passage by the board at each monthly meeting. 

Carrying the requirements a step farther than 
demanded by the law, the following report is 
made to the board at each monthly meeting, 
showing balances in every fund for which money 
has been appropriated. Large cities have more 
subdivisions in the plan set up by the state 
auditor’s office. 

The report printed here is one actually sub- 
mitted to the board at a special meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1927, when the final appropriation reso- 
lution was adopted in accordance with actual 
receipts from the county treasurer. The report 
is made out in mimeographed form, and each 
month the total appropriations to date and bal- 
ances are computed from the appropriation 
ledger. A copy of this report is prepared for 
each member of the board of education. 

Some smaller cities are objecting to this plan, 
but it meets with the writer’s hearty approval 
for the following reasons: 

1. Since its operation, despite cuts in funds, 
the local board has closed each half year with a 
balance in its treasury. 

(Concluded on Page 144) 


KENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Appropriations and Balances in Funds 
Under Consideration 


According to Appropriation Resolution 


September 2, 1927 


A Personal Service 
B Supplies 
C Materials for Maintenance 


E Contract and Open-Order Service 


G Contingent Fund 
I Capital Outlay 


D Equipment Replacements...........ccccccscccccsscees 


eB PER nr rene 


RPIRIEED EP OOS 65.06 6'6:05.06655049005 0.04859 540058 


Appropriation 
rear 1927 


Appropriated 
$ 90,935.00 


$ 52,848.81 


Balances 
$38,086.19 


18,047.62 11,623.70 6,423.92 
1,505.29 1,085.57 419.72 
1,644.50 911.70 732.80 


17,738.70 
3,800.00 


15,340.16 
2,568.02 


2.398.54 
1,231.98 


6,000.00 4.500.87 
$139 671.11 $50,792.28 
41,944.98 26 284-31 


$ 8S8.878.83 
15,660.67 


$77,076.59 


$181 616.09 $104,539.50 
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There is. 


Source 








HEN any product achieves supremacy 
and leadership in its field, it becomes 
inevitably obligated to maintain its 
qualities and ideals. This obligation 
is passed on by the product to the men and 
machinery back of it and the executives in 
charge of the men and machinery. 





Every piece of departmental correspondence 
in our offices bears this inscription: Let us all 
be as faithful as our trade mark. Such is the 
spirit of the makers of “Old Faithful Prang” i 
Water Colors. 


Having brought “Old Faithful Prang” Water 
Colors to their present high standard, we are | 
concerned lest your schools fail to secure the i 
real and genuine. 


The original “Prang’” Water Colors bear the 
“Old Faithful” trade mark. Look for it be- i 
fore buying. it 





Write for our THE AMERI€AN CRAYON COMPANY i 
water color booklet ANDFACTORIES —ostems | SANDUSKY OHIO i 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 
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Can You Keep [he Wardrobe Doors Closed? 
YES! with a MILLER School Wardrobe 





K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West Eighth St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


\ 








& 


LL doors in a Miller School 

Wardrobe open or close to- 
gether, in one operation — yet any 
door may be opened and closed in- 
dividually. Installation of Miller 
Wardrobes in your school reduces 
building costs, provides more hang- 
ing space, saves on heating expense, 
and affords perfect ventilation. Stur- 
dily built and machined, there is 
nothing in a Miller Wardrobe to 
wear out. 


OR the teacher, the Miller has 

the advantages of perfect disci- 
pline and a definite dismissal point. 
It provides extra storage space, and 
stops petty thieving. Continuous 
panels of slate blackboard across 
the front of the wardrobe eliminate 


waste of wall space. 
A 48-page, illustrated book- 


FREE! let, showing Miller School 


Wardrobes open and closed, in actual use 
in all types of schools and _ schoolrooms. 
Write for your copy. Ask for Catalog W-6. 
See address at left. 





r 




















(Concluded from Page 142) 


2. The members of the board are informed. 


at all times as to the condition of school finances. 
No expenditures are made on haphazard recom- 
mendation of school officials. 

3. All items of improvements, and inaugura- 
tion of new policies are discussed at the time 
of the preparation of the budget. The amounts 
are set up and the expenditure of money follows 
as a matter of course. Therefore, it makes for 
a wiser expenditure of funds. 

4. It makes a progressive policy possible in 
dealing with replacements and new equipment. 

5. An annual report can now be submitted 
to taxpayers such as would be submitted by any 
corporation handling large sums of money, 
showing in detail how the taxes for public edu- 
cation have been spent. 

6. It enables school officials to check accu- 
rately whether the proper proportion of funds 
received is being spent for administration, 
teachers’ salaries, maintenance, and under 
various other heads. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN THE 


SERVICE 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


substance back of it. Only substantial courses 
in accredited institutions should be recognized. 

Substantial work having been required, ade- 
quate recognition should be given. This can 
best be done in the form of salary increments 
for advanced study. The advantage of an 
increment over a bonus system is, that an incre- 
ment raises the salary level to be paid annually, 
while a bonus is a prize, paid but once, and 
leaves the salary level unaffected. 

After the advanced-study increments have 
been earned and the teacher has been in the 
service of a given community for the pre- 
scribed time, the plan should include a leave 
of absence for further study and travel on full 
salary for one semester, or on half salary for 


the full year. If the half year on full salary 
is chosen, it can, of course, include the two 
vacation months. The work which teachers on 
leave propose to take should be submitted for 
approval before the leave is granted. It goes 
without saying that such salary increments 
should be paid only upon the return of the 
teacher to the service of the community which 
pays for such improvement of the service. 


CLASSROOM REFINEMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 63) 

filing away copies of magazines, mounted display 
material, and other miscellany necessary to the 
effectiveness of the schoolroom. Teachers of 
geography or history, for example, constantly 
accumulate visual material which is best pre- 
served by mounting on cardboard and filing 
away for use with the next year’s class. 


Teaching children to think rather than to 
memorize has become typical of school exercises. 
Much information casually gleaned from a wise 
selection of conveniently arranged books and 
magazines frequently stamps itself more deeply 
on the learner’s mind than isolated facts learned 
under the impelling direction of the teacher. 

The casual association of children and books 
promises much for the enrichment of education, 
and the reading case will undoubtedly come to 
be as essential to standard classroom require- 
ments as blackboards and seating. 


CREATING SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Concluded from Page 112) 


fit candidate, the judges have made the appoint- 
ment accordingly. Regardless of any specula- 
tion as to whether the schools in these cities 
would be better or poorer under an elective 
school board, the fact remains that the people 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are completely 
disfranchised so far as the government of their 
public schools is concerned. They vote for 





judges to serve ten years, and these judges ap- 
point school directors for six years, with an 
automatic switch between the two terms that 
destroys the identity of any influence that 
might be assumed theoretically to extend over 
the sixteen years, from the casting of the vote 
for the judge to the close of the school director’s 
term. 


Bearing an important relation to all districts 
in common, stands the department of public 
instruction, at the head of which is the super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


The state constitution requires that this 
officer be appointed by the governor for a term 
of four years. He exercises wide authority in 
organization of the department, appointment of 
subordinates, determination of policies, enforce- 
ment of school laws, and administration of state 
school funds. Previous to the year 1919, the 
tenure of the state superintendent had been 
pretty stable, due in part, at least, to the fact 
that the office had been held by men of excep- 
tionally winning personality, and that the 
duties of the office had been performed in so 
perfunctory a manner as to provoke no oppo- 
sition. 

THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AT MUSKEGON, MICH. 

The new Senior High School and Junior College 
at Muskegon, Michigan, which was described in the 
October issue of the ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL was 
planned by Messrs. H. H. Turner and V. E. Thebaud, 
architects, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Wm. 
B. Ittner, F.A.I.A., of St. Louis, Missouri, acted as 


the consulting architect of the board of education 
in the planning of this building. 


L. N. Emrick, superintendent of the Israel town- 
ship schools, near Eaton, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pueblo county teachers’ institute. 


The Wyandot, Ohio, county teachers’ institute 
elected L. H. Houpt as its president. V. A. McBeth 


was elected vice-president, and Miss Bessie Flicker, 
secretary. 
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cA New Instrument 
ata New Low Price 


OW, for the price of a fine Baby 

Grand, you can get much more! 
You can own the new AMPICO SYM- 
PHONIQUE! Two instruments in one: an 
exquisite Baby Grand for your own play- 
ing, plus the superb reproducing Ampico 
r++ which has been selected by a pre- 
ponderant majority of schools, colleges 
and leading educational institutions, to 
illustrate their musical appreciation 
courses ++ And at a price nearly $500 less 
than any Ampico Grand ever offered before! 


The Ampico Symphonique is a dainty Baby 
Grand in satin brown mahogany inlaid 
with delicately contrasting rare woods, 


—which, in quality of tone, charm of 
design and beauty of finish, may be com- 
pared to the finest instrument you have 
ever seen. 


It contains the very same Ampico repro- 
ducing mechanism with which the most 
expensive instruments are equipped. 


You know the AMPICO. You realize that 
in the world of music it stands alone,— 
without an equal,—the only instrument 
that fully and adequately re-enacts the 
exact tone, touch and personality of the 
great pianists. It is now obtainable at a 
cost you will never miss. 


FREE RECORDINGS. To every purchaser of an AMPICO SYMPHONIQUE we 
make this unusual offer: Each month, for a period of a year, we will present 
you with beautiful recordings chosen by a committee of well-known musicians. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 


Educational ‘Department 


29 WEST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 


D9 ON EDD 2) 
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BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 


The Money-Saving Answer 
To Your Locker Problems 


Selection of the proper type, size, and location of school locker 
equipment effects substantial savings for you in dollars and 
cents. Berloy engineers have gained a wide experience in 
helping school board officials and architects plan their locker 
installations. They will help you, without obligation. Write our 
nearest branch about your requirements. 





THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
Chicago Atlanta 
New York Kansas City San Francisco Seattle 
Albany Dallas Los Angeles Columbus 
Rochester Detroit Pittsburgh Newark, N. J. 
Boston San Antonio Milwaukee Jacksonville 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Roanoke Long Island City 
Minneapolis Houston St. Louis Des Moines 


Export Dept. : 






514 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 


frame. 








securely 


In Canada: Toronto and Montreal 


EXCEPTIONAL 
STRENGTH HERE 


One of the many Berloy structural fea- 
tures is the channel formation of door 
Upright members of 18 gauge 
steel and cross members of 16 gauge are 
riveted together, 
frame practically one piece. 


making the 
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'Let it belron Fence 


for Dignity— Beauty — Permanence 


T HE importance of your School in the com- 
munity warrants the enclosure of its grounds 
with Wrought Iron Fence—and the dignity of 
that type of fence emphasizes the School’s 
value to the community. 


Our Wrought Iron Fence Designs are many in 
number—varying from the simple picket rail- 
ing, to designs for the most eJaborate installa- 
tion. These fences are made in a shop in which 
master craftsmen have wrought for two gen- 
erations — made to standards of quality no- 
where excelled. The expertness of that build- 
ing does not, however, imply correspondingly 
high prices. Our Wrought Iron Fences can be 
chosen to come within the bounds of a modest 
appropriation. 


The Gates are equally important, and the 
choice is equally comprehensive. Let us send 
you our Catalog—its illustrated pages are full 
of suggestions. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


We also make Chain Link Wire Fence for School Grounds 
and Athletic Fields. “‘Chain Link Catalog” on request. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
(Incorporated) 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents and Kepresentatives in all Principal Cities 
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“Saves a Vast Amount of Drudgery!”’ 


And this opinion is 
shared by hundreds 
Mw of other schools 





Writes the Industrial Arts Department Head of the 
Francis W. Parker School Of Chicago 
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ACCOUNTING FOR INTERNAL SCHOOL 
FUNDS IN EL PASO 

Under a system of internal accounting maintained 
in the schools of El Paso, Texas, funds collected 
in the schools but which do not belong to the school 
treasury are mainly derived from (a) admission 
charges to school entertainments and community 
affairs, and the sale of tickets on a commission 
hasis, where the school helps in an affair not given 
in its building; (b) lunchroom profits, candy, ete.; 
(ec) collections or dues, and contributions from 
children and teachers for various school purposes. 

A written accounting of all school funds must 
be made by the principal; if a teacher is delegated 
the responsibility for the financial management of 
a certain affair, the principal will still be held re- 
sponsible as head of the school and he is held 
accountable for loose or improper handling of the 
finances. 

Funds of parent-teacher associations derived 
from school sources must be reported by the prin- 
cipal just as other school funds are, even though 
such funds are covered into the treasury of an 
external organization. The principal must report 
in writing clearly on all finances connected with 
the school as follows: (a) the source of the fund 
and gross proceeds; (b) the expenses incurred in 
raising the fund; (c) the application of or ex- 
penditures from the fund; (d) the balance on hand, 
how held, and how expected to be used. 

School lunchrooms under the supervision of the 
parent-teacher associations must report to business 
office on all finances each month. The manager 
must report to the parent-teacher association or to 
the principal. A daybook should be used in which 
are kept the expenditures and receipts for each 
day. 

In another book each transaction is explained in 
detail by a voucher signed by the teacher or other 


GATE the CLARKE AT ONCE! 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


Dept. G-11, 


3821 Cortland St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


person in charge. These vouchers for each month 
are kept in a separate envelope and are filed over 
a period of not less than three years. 

Tuition, cafeteria funds, and textbook funds are 
reported on special forms. 

Permitting teachers to sell paper, pencils, ete., 
without accounting to the principal’s office is evi- 
dence of loose business management. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—At Gary, Indiana, 800 white students attend- 
ing the Emerson high school went on a strike be- 
cause 24 colored students had been transferred to 
the school. The strikers assembled in the school 
yard and directed jeers and jibes at those who 
started for the building. Warned away by teach- 
ers, they assembled in a park some blocks away. 
They carried banners bearing the inscription, “We 
don’t go back until Emerson is white.” The board 
yielded by segregating the negro pupils. 

—A resolution introduced in the St. Louis, Mo., 
board of education by Arthur Blumeyer, a member, 
calling for the establishment of a bureau of research 
is regarded as a move to take the rating of teachers 
out of the hands of Superintendent Maddox. The 
resolution was laid over for future action. 

—The board of education of Tacoma, Wash., 
elected Ellis H. Rogers to a position in the high 
school against the protest of Superintendent Wil- 
liam F. Geiger. Mrs. Victor Miller and R. Lester 
Kelly, minority members, protested against the 
appointment, contending that it was irregular and 
a slap at the superintendent. 

—A phenomenal success has been attained by the 
evening schools at Buffalo, N. Y. During the school 
year 1926-27 more than 28,000 people attended 
evening schools. All of these students were over 
16 years of age; the average age was 31 years. 
The students were from all walks of life and from 
almost every nationality in the world. Practically 
every trade of the city was also represented. A 
wide variety of cultural as well as vocational 
courses was given. Whatever course 15 or more 
people wanted was offered, provided a good teacher 
could be found. 

—tThe school department at New Bedford, Mass., 
issues once each month, a printed one-page circular, 
entitled “Do You Know.” The pamphlet tells some 
of the interesting things about the schools and 
gives statistics concerning the population, the en- 
rollment, and the ranking of the city among the 39 
cities of the state. The sheet is of interest to school 


120 to 200 desk-tops can be made new se” ” which use the Pow- 
ina day—800 to 1600 square feet of floor- so erful, Fast-Cut- 
ing made beautifully smooth in eight . ting Clarke Vac- 
hours! The CLARKE pays for itself on we on uum Portable 
this work alone in a very short time. Over oft r o a wo awe Sander for 
the week-ends — summers — this machine is oo” os No 7a Pe ws ye oe o maintenance 
used to keep the building and equipment in tip- or . er CF . Pa oom wn i and instruc- 
top condition. Truly, “There is no vacation for il wit ge se ae ww od oe tional 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander.” ot ow a oe oa work. 
During the week as an instructional machine in the “* yo e a: 
Manual Training department, it stimulates students’ “oe vr ye 
interest—helps them produce prize-winning work. So ast 
easy to operate—so adaptable —the students use the ot got oe 
CLARKE on any kind of sanding—from rough, fast cut- of ” 
ting, to delicate cabinet 8 rs a 
finish. we a _ 

Weighing only 22 pounds, & m 

and absolutely dustlessin op- oe 

eration, it protects them from 

strain — and dust-tainted air. wt om 

Slash your maintenance cost—as war 

hundreds have done. INVESTI- 





patrons and to the public as it gives the informa- 
tion which they wish to know. 

—The opening of the school session of 1927-28 
at El Paso, Texas, was attended with some changes 
in personnel. Mr. W. A. Stigler, who has been the 
head of the Junior College for the past two years, 
is now directing head of the School of Education 
in the Texas School of Mines, and also acts as 
assistant superintendent of the El Paso schools. 

—Ludington, Mich. The board of education has 
this year inaugurated a transportation system for 
pupils of rural schools who attend the city schools. 
The cost of transportation, it is estimated, is less 
than fifty per cent of the cost of maintaining rural 
schools for these pupils. 

—Dubuque, Iowa. The work of individualizing 
instruction begun last year, has been continued for 
the present school year. In order to promote the 
work among the teachers, a course of instruction 
was offered covering the use of standard tests, 
grading, tabulating, and administering them. The 
course was in charge of the supervisor of elemen- 
tary instruction. 

—Chicago, Ill. School attendance in the Chicago 
schools has reached a total of 436,216, or an in- 
crease of 35,016 over last year, according to figures 
compiled in September. The high schools had an 
attendance of 69,779; the junior high schools, 
22,402, and the elementary schools, 329,384. The 
largest increase in the high schools was at Calumet, 
which enrolled 2,466 students, as compared with 
1,659 last year. Seven high schools reported a 
greater enrollment on the first two days than the 
peak of last year. 

—The Bureau of Education of the United States 
Interior Department has announced the establish- 
ment of a clearing house on current research work 
in education for assisting universities, colleges, and 
other educational agencies in eliminating wasted 
effort and duplication of work. 

Through the new clearing house, all educational 
research agencies will be in position to obtain first- 
hand information on research work in education 
and in arranging new studies will be able to ascer- 
tain whether they have duplicated studies con- 
ducted elsewhere. The work of the clearing house 
will be performed by the present staff of the Bureau, 
in addition to their other duties. 

—In New York City the naming of teachers is 
placed in the hands of a board of associate super- 
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boards. 


equip your School with our 


sense. 


the eyes of the students and teachers. 
few of the advantages. 





Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
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intendents. In opposing this method, William E. 


Grady, district superintendent, in a public address 
recently said: ‘Why place the power of nomina- 
tion of district superintendents and directors in 
such a body, when the mode of election and limita- 
tion of term of its members tends to make them 
susceptible to the demands of political agencies? 
How strong is the temptation to permit the statu- 
tory rights of independent decision to shift to 
political leaders!” Supt. Grady added that in order 
to modernize the system of administration the 
superintendent should be vested with the right to 
choose for his term his own assistants, qualified to 
carry out the policies to be inaugurated. “The 
superintendent might then be justly held to a strict 
accountability for honest, diligent and effective per- 
formance on the part of himself and his personally 
selected staff.” 

—New York, N. Y. As a result of home study 
during the summer, 179 students of the Jefferson 
High School of Brooklyn passed the September 
school examinations in the subjects in which they 
were deficient or qualified for advanced work. 

Under a system in operation at the Jefferson 
High School, pupils who are unable to attend one 
of the summer high schools, are given permission 
to take out books over the summer and to study in 
preparation for an examination given on the day 
school opens in September. Pupils who have at- 
tained good averages are permitted to try to ad- 
vance a term of work; pupils who have failed are 
given permission to try to remove their condition 
in the fall. 

It is brought out that in June last, permission 
was given 553 pupils to take out books and to study 
during the summer. In September 418 of these 
pupils appeared for the examination, and 179, or 
42.8 per cent succeeded in passing. Except in a 
very few cases, pupils were allowed to take an 
examination in one subject only. 

Dr. Elias Lieberman, principal of the school, has 
compiled figures showing that the effort on the part 
of the teachers in preparing and correcting the 
examination papers is worth while in view of the 
fact that 179 pupils succeeded in passing the re- 
quired tests. The passing of this group of pupils 
represents the work of one teacher with five classes 
for an entire term. 

—The insurance committee of the Detroit, Michi- 
gan teachers’ association has directed its efforts 








When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
These are but a 
Before you spend a dollar for 
x Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Ls Send for it today. 


41 PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
EASTON, PA. 
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during the past year to a study of different types 
of insurance, and to the preparation and publica- 
tion of reports regarding the various types. Among 
the topics taken up are the purposes of insurance, 
the characteristic form of life-insurance policies, 
sickness and accident insurance, and the trends in 
present-day insurance. 

During the present year the committee aims to 
study and report on the insurance plans which have 
been adopted by other teacher-organizations else 
where, and by organizations of city employees in 
Detroit. It is planned to gather possible plans by 
means of which Detroit teachers may secure more 
adequate protection at a lower rate than they could 
individually obtain. 

—New York, N.Y. Absent teachers in the public 
schools are costing an average of $7,704, according 
to board of education budget estimates for 19238. 
Of the total, absent teachers in the elementary 
schools are responsible for $6,309, while regular 
substitutes for absent high-school teachers account 
for $1,290. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has voted 
to refuse pay raises to teachers, principals, secre- 
taries, or clerks. The board’s decision affects 650 
teachers and culminates a controversy over wages 
which had existed for almost two years. The situa- 
tion resulted a short time ago in the establishment 
of a teachers’ union affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor. 


American 


—Complaint has been made by the teachers’ coun- 
cil of New York City against conditions which are 
causing an increasing number of absences among 
the 30,000 members of the teaching and supervising 
staff of the schools. Traveling with the rush-hour 
crowd, overcrowded school buildings, too frequent 
interruptions of classwork by contests and com- 
petitions, insufficient salary, and disciplinary prob- 
lems were cited as conditions operating disastrous- 
ly against teachers and pupils. The situation was 
revealed by the council’s committee on organization 
and administration in its special report on condi- 
tions producing an increased number of applications 
for absence refunds among the teachers. 

To remedy the conditions the council, upon the 
advice of the committee, recommended that the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: 

1. That the board of education he asked to 
expedite any feasible plan for breaking up the 
rush-hour crowds. 
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Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage. 
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Decay-proof, Vermin- 
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2. That the appropriate committee of the teach- 


ers’ council be asked to make a study of the scheme 
in use in Massachusetts of having a week’s vaca- 
tion at the end of February and that an early report 
be brought im 

3. That the board of education be asked to in- 
crease the number of teachers to whom sabbatical 
leaves are granted for the spring term of school. 

4. That the board of education be asked to equip 
all new school buildings over three stories high with 
elevators for the use of pupils and teachers, 

+. That the question of the relative value of the 
various contests and competitions held in the schools 
hetween September, 1926, and June, 1927, be studied 
by the appropriate committee and that a report 
he given promptly. , 

6. That the attention of the board of education 
be called again to the need of more laboratory 
schools. 

7. That parents be asked to make more extensive 
use of the opportunities offered by “open school 
week” in order that there may be greater coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. 

8. That the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, Dr. William J. O’Shea, that prinei- 
pals assign newly appointed teachers to grades in 
the second and third years be heartily indorsed and 
that principals and supervisors be urged to give 
sympathetic guidance to younger teachers in order 
that the schools may reap the greatest possible 
benefit from the enthusiasm and energy of youth. 

9. That the board of education be asked to estab- 
lish a maximum pupil-period load for teachers. 

—Francis Chary, who sued the Minneapolis 
hoard of education for reinstatement as principal 
of the high school and the recovery of $3,500 as 
back salary, lost his case. He claimed that his 
resignation had been obtained by coercion. The 
court threw out the case, holding that the principal 
had no cause for action. 

—The West Virginia legislature has passed a 
law which amends the Barnes law of 1925, relating 
to the interest of officers in contracts. Under the 
law it will be unlawful for any member of a school 
district or county board to become directly, or in- 
directly, interested in the proceeds of a contract 
for furnishing supplies to schools.. A fine of not 
less than $100, nor more than $2,500, or imprison- 
ment for one year is provided for failure to obey 
the law. 
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It costs less to remove 

ashes ELECTRICALLY 
T saves time, it is faster, it is quicker to remove 
ashes electrically with G&G Telescopic Hoist 
equipment. And the cost is much lower than when 
old-fashioned methods are employed. Current con- 
sumption is remarkably small. One test, on a typical 
installation using the same model Hoist as _ illus- 
trated, showed cost of only one cent for every 26 
cans raised and lowered. There is a G&G Hoist to 


meet every school need. Your architect has our cata- 
log on file, 


More than 1550 schools are G&G equipped. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 
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St. Mary’ s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. Archt.: Lescher & Mahoney. 

Contr.: A. F. Waselewski Co. Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows. 

Architectural Projected and Circle-Head Windows. Industrial Projected 
Windows in Basement. 


Ventilation without 
Draught — Daylight 
without Glare 


In many of the latest school buildings 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Win- 
dows were installed and have met with 
immediate and enthusiastic approval. 
They insure a healthful abundance of 
fresh air and the maximum amount of 
daylight. They are easily operated — 
move the bottom sash and the upper 
sashes are opened or closed simultane- 
ously. Or, by releasing a catch, the bot- 
tom sash operates independently, leav- 
ing the upper sashes in any desired posi- 
tion. No poles are needed—no straining 
or sticking. 


The Truscon Awning Type Window was 
developed primarily for use in American 
school buildings in accordance with the 
method of ventilation recommended by 
the New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, headed by Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of 
the Yale School of Medicine. The gen- 
eral approval which greeted the intro- 
duction of Truscon Awning Type Win- 
dows shows that this is the ideal window 
for schools. 


Catalog on Request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


TRUSTCON 


i AW NING TYPE WINDOWS ii 
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Back and corners 
are reinforced. 
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“The tailor made cover with the eight rules of Health” 


Almost twenty million Walraven Health Book Covers 
are in use this year by schools throughout the United States 


and Canada. 


Health will be promoted, character will be built, property 
will be conserved, and neatness and health will be encour- 
aged in over a thousand cities and towns by the use of Wal- 
raven Health Book Covers. 


Write for our interesting booklet 
“Bookkeeping” 
Samples will also be furnished on 
request. 
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Walraven Book Cover Company 
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A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks 

Selected by Marjory Bruce. Cloth, 284 pages, 
8 vo., illustrated. Price, $3, net. Published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City, N. Y. 

The editor has assembled a wonderful collection 
of children’s stories, old and new. She has brought 
them from the golden East, from the cherry groves 
of Japan, from the willow brooks of China, and 
from the Northlands. But, the Italian and Spanish 
are not forgotten. There are also little Turks and 
little Redskins who figure in the stories. 

Such favorite tales as The Gingerbread Man, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Red Riding Hood, Tom 
Thumb, Hansel and Gretel, The Pied Piper, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, Beauty and the Beast—all are there, and 
more besides. 

The illustrations, which are well done, consist 
of pen drawings and color engravings. 


Goose Towne Tales 

By Alice Lawton. Cloth, 240 pages, 8 vo., illus- 
trated. Price, $2, net. Published by Thomas Y, 
Crowell Co., New York City. 

This book contains a collection of delightful chil- 
dren’s stories. Incidentally it tells how Mother 
Goose came to tell so many interesting tales. It 
was Father Goose who inspired them and who now 
tells how it all came about. He then opens his 
bag of new stories, fascinatingly presented, and 
handsomely illustrated. 

The publishers have given the book a holiday 
appearance. The cover design is illuminated in 
color in which a group of young and old are en- 
gaged in an open-air dance. 


The Last of the Mohicans 

By James Fennimore Cooper. Cloth, 505 pages. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

fatlan stories rise and fall in popularity but 
“The Last of the Mohicans” seems to hold the 
undiminished regard of all lovers of American 
fiction relating to Indian and pioneer life. Despite 
its obvious shortcomings as viewed by a reading 
public accustomed to realism in current literature 
and the movies, Cooper’s masterpiece still is an 


absorbing tale that carries away the reader and 
holds his interest to the last episode. The present 
edition is edited for school use and is at the same 
time suited in format for the home library. 
Blackbeard’s Treasure 

By T. E. Oertel. Cloth, 384 pages. Price, $2, 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. 

Stories of piracy will always have an attraction 
for live boys and always will give authors an op- 
portunity for glorifying adventure and bravery, 
and life on the seas. But the writers of these 
stories will also always face the difficult problem 
of meting out’ poetic justice; of so combining epi- 
sodes and character delineations that the reader’s 
admiration for the bravery and strength displayed 
does not become sympathy for misdeeds, cruelty, 
and crime. The margin between the wholesome and 
the harmful is always narrow and the charm ulti- 
mately of a narrative lies in the fact that right 
prevails. 

The present book is a story of a boy’s adventures 
with Captain Teach, and while it has the tang of 
the sea and the spirit of wild adventure, the adult 
reader will find it hard to determine whether the 
author sympathizes with the pirates or their vic- 
tims, with some of their cruelty or the suffering 
caused by them. 

Artist, typographer, and bookbinder have com- 
bined to make this volume most attractive. 


Long Ago in Gaul 

By L. Lamprey. Cloth, octavo, 320 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Ancient Gaul before the time of Cesar—what an 
alluring topic for a book of children’s stories, filled 
with facts of tribal customs, religious superstitions, 
wars, migrations, barter ,and trade, handicrafts, 
etc! The available materials for such a book are 
meager indeed and if the author has lapsed here 
and there from the hard facts presented by authori- 
ties on the cave pictures of the prehistoric cave 
dwellers, the sea journeys of the Phoenicians, the 
land journeys of the Greeks. and the final comings 
of the Romans, he has made the picture realistic 
and interesting, and worth reading in school. The 
book is well illustrated. 


Introduction to World Geography 

By Philip A. Knowlton. Cloth bound. 298 pages. 
Illustrated. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

The approach to this geography is centered upon 
the occupations of man. The thing that he does 
indicates also his environment, and his mode of 


life. Thus we see activities in city and country, 
in the North and the South, in the East and the 
West, on land and on sea, and in all parts of the 
world. The text not only tells how people work 
but also how they play—young and old. 

The illustrations cover a wide range of subjects. 
In fact, they give the book a peculiar charm. We 
all love to see people in far-off lands and learn 
just what they are doing and how they live. The 
supply of colored and outline maps is liberal. 

The author announces in his preface that the 
book is intended to be used as a first textbook in 
geography except in schools which prescribe a third- 
grade text. It is intended to serve beginning with 
the fourth grade as an introductory to the subject. 


American Council Alpha French, German, and 

Spanish Tests 

By V. A. C. Henmon, A. Coleman, Marion R. 
Trabue, B. Q. Morgan, Stella M. Hinz, C. M. Purin, 
Elizabeth Rossberg, M. A. Buchanan, J. P. W. 
Crawford, Hayward Keniston. 

The tests were prepared for the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and are intended to 
measure important aspects of achievement and 
progress in the ability to read and write French, 
German, and Spanish. The tests are issued in two 
parts and require two class periods for administra- 
tion. The vocabulary tests consist of 75 to 100 
words in the respective languages, each of which 
is followed by five English words. There are also 
grammar, silent reading, and written composition 


tests. Directions are given for administration, 
scoring, recording, and translating scores into 
marks. The tests have been carefully standardized 


and norms have been established. 


American Council Beta Spanish and Beta French 

Tests 

By Frank Calleott, R. H. Williams, Jacob Green- 
berg, and Ben D. Wood. 

These tests were designed to provide the junior- 
and senior-high-school authorities with reliable, 
valid, and comparable measurements of achievement 
in French and Spanish. Each of the tests consists 
of three parts, namely, a vocabulary test of 100 
words, a comprehension test of 60 statements 
graded according to difficulty, and a grammar test 
of 65 English sentences, including an incomplete 
translation to be completed by the student. 

The tests are adapted to the whole range of 
achievement in junior and senior high schools and 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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We Erect Fence 
Anywhere! 


Good materials mean nothing, and latest im- 
provements in fence manufacture have no value 
— until the fence is installed and protects the 
property. 

The Cyclone Fence Company, manufacturers of 
the recognized standard fencing for school 
grounds, years ago realized the importance of 
efficient fence erection and instituted an installa- 
tion service to erect fence complete. Today over 
100 expert erection crews—an integral and per- 
manent part of the Cyclone organization—are 
busy the year ’round installing Cyclone Fence. 


A Cyclone crew is quickly available to install 
fence on school grounds under your jurisdiction 
—regardless of the location of the property. 
Investigate! 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices: 

North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cyclone 


, Reg. U. ©. Pat. Off. ees, 
ence: 
Dependable 


Property 
q Protection 








oo: 
Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence for athletic fields; 
all copper-bearing ma- 


Cyclone Wrought Iron 
Fence for school 
grounds; standard and 
special designs. terials. 





© C. F. Co. 1927 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods by 
this company. 


The best you can buy, this we guarantee. . f 


We offer the most comprehensive line to select | 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 4 


SWIMMING POOL | 
SPORTS APPARATUS 


Water Slides 

Marine Monsters 

Balsa Wood Surf Boards 
Life Buoys 

Safety Pool Matting 
Landing Stairs 

Spring Boards 


Aqua Planes 
Pool Ladders 
Diving Towers 
Water Ponies 
Life Line Buoys 
Depth Markers 
Life Lines, etc. 
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Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


Hitt-STANDARD [o. 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 
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A Standard 
Metal Partition for 
School Work 


MATERIAL 


All Ferrometal partitions and doors made of Key- 
stone copper-bearing, rust-resisting steel. 


SANITARY 


No open seams or butt joints. 
No dirt catching mouldings or channels. 


STRENGTH 


Partition and door panels, 

No. 16 and 18 gauge material. 

Rigid interlocking panel and door construction. 
All joints welded and homogeneous. 


SOUND PROOF DOORS 


Kalamein sound proof door stiles and No. 18 
gauge lead-coated, copper-bearing steel panels. 


HARDWARE 


Heavy universal adjustable hinges securely bolted 
through post. Heavy nickel plated Brass Door Bolt 
and Pull. 


FINISH 


The easy-to-clean, rust-resisting, and flexible finish 
required for large panel surfaces reduces mainte- 
nance cost to a minimum. 


ERECTION 


No special labor required, no drilling or cutting in 
the field. Complete erection drawings with every 
installation. 


COMPLETE LAYOUT AND PLANNING SERVICE 


Send rough layout or blue prints 
of your plumbing requirements. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 11. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 







Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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PERFECT HYGIENE versus 
DISEASE BREEDING METHODS 





SOAPERIOR GRAVITY SOAP SYSTEM 


Modern educators realize the 
vital importance of instilling the 
principles of cleanliness and hy- 
giene in the minds of children— 
and thus laying the foundation 
for sound moral character. 


The SOAPERIOR GRAVITY 
SOAP SYSTEM has been de- 
signed to replace the unsanitary 
use of cake soap in school lava- 
tories. With this modern method 
—it is no longer necessary for 
many children to use the same 
bar of soap—spreading skin and 
eve diseases! 


For the utmost in sanitation — 
select a modern Liquid Soap 
Dispensing System for the lava- 
tories. Eminent engineers and ar- 
chitects agree that SOAPERIOR 
SYSTEMS—the original and pio- 
neer—are trouble- and fool-proof 
and built to withstand hard 
usage. Suitable for both wash 
basins and showers. 

Let us prove by actual figures 
that a SOAPERIOR SOAP 
SYSTEM is economical and high- 
ly practicable. An inquiry will 
bring some very interesting data. 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN. 


52 E. 10th St., 
New York City 


435 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOAPERIOR SOAP SYSTEM 

















THE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


FOR SCHOOL 





INSTALLATION 


Can Be Set in Batteries of Any Number 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 
The walls of the stall are made of a con- 


ing steel which with the riser are welded to 
the bottom. After installation, the exposed 
surfaces must be finished with water proof 


[ tinuous sheet of No. 10 gauge copper bear- ] 
CO 


enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S.B. 15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


™ 


mA TT kL 


u. Ss. A. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
include directions for administering, scoring, inter- 
pretation, and application of results. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 

For ages 6 to maturity. By F. Kuhlmann and 
Rose G. Anderson. Published by the Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The tests are arranged for grades one to nine, 
representing the ages from 6 to maturity and in- 
clude 35 tests selected from a list of one hundred 
tried out since 1916. They have been developed 
step by step and represent the work of a number 
of authors who have been, at one time or another, 
members of the staff in the research department of 
the Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded. 

The tests may be completed in 31 minutes and 
are entirely reliable, since they have been tried out 
with 30,000 children in the grades and high school 
since 1916. The outstanding features are the great 
range of maturity, the median mental-age method 
scoring, the fitting of the tests to different age 
levels, and the maintaining of the same mental-age 
level throughout. 

A teacher’s manual is provided for assisting the 
instructor in conducting the test, in scoring, in de- 
termining the mental age, and in using the tests 
for individual examination. 

Complete blanks for recording results, tabula- 
tions of age norms, key cards, and other aids are 
supplied with the tests. 

The Squirrel Tree 

By Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O, Younge. 
Cloth bound, 94 pages. Published by American 
Book Company, New York. 

This is a delightful children’s book which tells 
of two children who lived in the vicinity where 
squirrels are common. It also enters into the play 
life of these children, their experiences at home 
and out in the open air. The squirrel remains their 
playmate throughout the book. 

The publishers present the text in large and 
readable type and engage in a series of colored illus- 
trations which are most attractive. 

A Child’s First Book in Reading 

By Margaret J. McElroy. Paper cover, 32 pages. 
Published by American Book Company, New York 
City. 

The small child beginning to read will see him- 
self in this book pictured as he is at home, going 
to school, and while at school. These pictures, 
which are neatly drawn and presented in color, 
are bound to attract the children, and excite their 
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curiosity sufficiently to examine the text. All the 
pets that children enjoy are running through the 
pages. A teachers’ manual accompanies the book. 
Publication Received 

Number Friends 

By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, and Mae 
Howard. Cloth, 242 pages. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

A happy introduction to arithmetic is provided 
in this attractive primary text. based on child in- 
terests and play activities and intended to develop 
a number sense from the very beginning of chil- 
dren’s school lives. Numbers are interesting, use- 
ful friends with whom children come into constant 
contact at home, on the playground, in the store, at 
school, and wherever children do interesting things. 
These friends have peculiarities with which chil- 
dren may become familiar in a happy way by games 
and play. and by doing things which grown folks 
do. Thus, facts about numbers, counting, addition, 
and subtraction, and drill in these fundamental 
operations no longer are dry as dust, to be learned 
by dreary rote, but they are learned almost un. 
consciously and become a part of the child’s natural 
development. The book is carefully graded on the 
of tested achievements of children in the 
authors’ classes. 


Minimum Essentials of Mathematics 

By Daniel W. Werremeyer and Charles H. Lake. 
Cloth. 244 pages. Price, $1.16. Silver, Burdett & 
Co.. New York City. 

Mathematics has been developing in our high 
schools along two lines. The old, formal mathe- 
matics preparing the student for college or pro- 
fessional work still prevails in a majority of 
schools and has been made practical by the intro- 
duction of many elements intended to prepare for 
immediate use in industry and life. A second type 
of mathematies instruction frankly assumes that 
students will not go to college and will not have 
use for mathematics except in the ordinary avoca- 
tions. the trades, commerce, and the home. This 
tvpe of work has limited itself to minimum essen- 
tials of arithmetic. algebra and geometry and has 
emphasized the application of principles and 
methods to a wide variety of practical everyday 
mathematics as it has been found in the store, the 
office, the shop, the home, the factory, and the 
farm. 


hasis 


Clarin Folding Chairs 


muite comparison 


COMPARE the relative value. 
COMPARE the design which is responsible for 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR 


We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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COMPARE the durable lacquer finish. 
COMPARE the construction. 
COMPARE the silent operation—the balance — 


COMPARE any and all of these points of the 
CLARIN, as well as any others suggested to 
you with any other folding chair available. 


For your protection we will send a chair for com- 
parison at our expense and without obligation to 
you. Just use the coupon. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


. 


O) Battleship Gray 
0 ‘Olive Green 


0) Wood Seat 
0) Leatherette Seat 


Disnticamiammucial 


The present book is of the latter type of mathe- 
matics texts and leads the student from a thorough 
review of fundamental operations through the sim- 
ple principles of algebra to a study of a few simple 
geometric problems, The strongest emphasis is on 
algebra and the use of algebraic methods in the 
solution of everyday problems. The authors con- 
stantly emphasize the sense of number relations. 
Breed-French Speller 

By F. 8S. Breed and Wm. C. French. 
Cloth, 100 pages. 
Ill. 

This seventh-grade text provides material based 
upon recent curriculum study. The authors hold 
that both the sociological and psychological view- 
points of curriculum building must be adopted in 
preparing a text in spelling in order that material 
and methods may be quite adapted to the needs, 
abilities of children, and to the effective and econ- 
omical mastery of the subject. 

Our Neighbors in South America 

By Walter Lefferts. Cloth, 306 pages. Price, 
$1.20. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The geography and the peoples of South America 
are made very real in this interesting, well-illus- 
trated travel veader, in which four American chil- 
dren are carried to all the countries, to the main 
seaports, over the Andes, up the Amazon, - and 
through cotlee, rubber, and coffee plantations. The 
descriptions have a quality of vividness not usually 
found in supplementary readers, and the device of 
recounting the observations and experiences of the 
four children contributes much to keep up the in- 
terest. Topics selected for each country are well 
chosen to reinforce formal textbook study, and the 
language is adapted to the abilities of ten- or 
eleven-year-old pupils. 

Progressive Word Studies 

By J. N. Hunt. Cloth bound, 232 pages. Pub- 
lished by American Book Company, New York City. 

The selection and grouping of words has been 
made in the light of more recent investigation into 
the subject of spelling. It is primarily a speller 
with the addition of such features as may render 
the study more practical and efficient. The group- 
ing of words is based upon similarity of sound, 
form and meaning. 

The arrangement of the book is such that each 
page provides for a week’s work. Test reviews are 
provided. The text is presented both in script and 
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PERFECT COMFORT 


The design and features incorpo- 
rated in the construction of the 
“Viking” all-steel Indestructible 
Folding Chair provide perfect com- 
fort for its many thousands of users. 
As a result, comfort has been “built 
into” this chair, and with its inclined 
back, it insures comfortable seating, 
a feature heretofore unknown in 
folding chairs. 


One very fine feature of the 
“Viking” is the facility with which 
it may be stored away. It folds per- 
fectly flat so that it can be piled or 
stacked without slipping or falling. 
When thus folded flat they take up 
less storage space. 









MAPLE CITY 


“Viking” Chairs Are Seating ‘Thousands 


ieee 


heen ee — 


Viking Indestructible 
Folding Chair costs 
little more than the 
ordinary wooden chair. 


STAMPING CO., 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


The “Viking” 


withstand the 


is constructed to 
severest use to 


which it may be subjected in 


school use. Built of 20 gauge 
steel throughout, and reinforced 
at all the vital points, it gives an 
assurance of dependability and 
indestructibility. These features 
coupled with its fireproofness and 
the fact that it cannot be bent or 
sprung out of shape provides a 


folding chair without an equal. 


Peoria, IIL. 








print. The marks of accent are supplied wherever 
it is believed that they are needed. Instructions 
to the teachers in the use of the book are provided. 
The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary 

Schools 

By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Cloth bound, 109 
pages. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

This little book contains the Sachs-prize essay 
of 1926 which had for its purpose the raising of 
the level of scholarship, the background of knowl- 
edge and the breadth of view of the secondary 
teachers. 

The author approaches his subject by describing 
the general conditions affecting scholarship. He 
discusses the size of the secondary-school problem 
as well as the nature of that problem. The several 
subjects taught in the high schools are enumerated. 

The teacher situation is reflected in the age of 
the teacher, showing that the greater number of 
those serving in the high school are quite young. 
The turnover of teachers, as exemplified in several 
states, is altogether too frequent. Questions of 
migration, tenure, salaries are discussed. 

The book gives special attention to facts about 
the training of teachers, and the requirements 
exacted by the several states. The German system 
of teacher training, in contradistinction of that 
pursued in this country, is described. Also what 
may be learned from the German experience. 

The general summary made by the author is 
quite thorough and illuminating. It sets forth the 
value of a mastery of specific subjects as against 
general scholarship. 

The Tired Child 

By Max and Grete Scham. Cloth, 342 pages. 
Price, $2. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This study of fatigue in children is addressed to 
physicians, educators, and intelligent parents, and 
suggests useful ideas for the prevention and man- 
agement of chronic fatigue. The authors under- 
stand the problem thoroughly from the physician’s 
standpoint, but some of their points-of-view and 
suggestions will not be so readily accepted by edu- 
cators and by parents who have the entire mental 
and spiritual, as well as the physical, regimen of 
their children’s lives well in hand. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Alcoholism Among Parents of Juvenile Delin- 
quents. A reprint of a paper printed in the Social- 


Service Review in September, 1927. This paper rep- 
resents a study of a group of delinquent children 
who had been referred to the courts. In the study, 
the facts with reference to the incidence of aleohol- 
ism among the parents of a group of delinquent 
children have been assembled. The basis of the 
study was information obtained from the case rec- 
ords of 2,378 delinquent children whom the juvenile 
court referred to the clinic during an eight-year 
period. 

Educational Tests for Use in High Schools. By 
Charles W. Odell. Bulletin No. 48, April, 1927. 
Published by the Bureau of Research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. The pamphlet outlines 
the purpose, use, and results of standard tests and 
offers a rather complete list of the tests now in 
the market. 

Standardization of Builders’ Hardware. Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 18, 1927, of 
the division of simplified practice. Price, 10 cents. 
Issued by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
present simplification is an outgrowth of the prep- 
aration of specifications by the technical committee 
on builders’ hardware, and involves the rules, prac- 
tices, finishes, types, and sizes of hardware. The 
list of hardware includes schoolhouse hooks and 
locks. 

Individualizing Geography Instruction. Supple- 
ment No. 1 to course of study in geography for 
junior high schools. Issued by the division of see- 
ondary education, board of education, Baltimore, 
Md. This supplement and supplement No. 2 to be 
published later, will comprise a revised course of 
study in geography for the junior high schools of 
Baltimore. The pamphlet discusses geography in- 
struction, individualizing instruction, directed 
study, visualization, library reading, dramatization, 
and extracurricular activities. The pamphlet also 
includes a list of instructional material, books, and 
maps to be consulted in connection with the teach- 
ing of the subject. 

Present Status of Consolidation of Rural Schools 
in Kansas. By Edgar Mendenhall, Pittsburg, Kans. 
The pamphlet shows the status of consolidation in 
the rural schools of Kansas and gives facts on 
attitude toward consolidation, transportation, and 
results of the plan. The material is taken from 
reports of county superintendents for the last year. 
Hygiene and Sanitation 

The Family Budget—What It Is and What It 
Does. Five essays written by high-school seniors. 


Issued by the Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 
The five essays presented in this little pamphlet of 
45 pages were the work of a group of high-school 
seniors who won $1,000 college scholarships. All 
of the essays tell what the budget is, what it does, 
and how it enables the family to meet all its finan- 
cial problems. 


RECOMMENDS AUDIOMETERS FOR TEST- 
ING HEARING 


—The use of phonograph audiometers to detect 
hearing defects in school children has recently been 
recommended by the Commission of Education of 
the American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, according to a statement of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

It is recommended that a different type of audi- 
ometer he used where the tests are made individ- 
ually as is the case with children in the first and 
second grades. 

On the basis of tests already made, which showed 
that 14.4 per cent of those tested had some hearing 
defect, there should be over 3,000,000 school chil- 
dren so afflicted. 

The apparatus consists of a phonograph using 
special records of simple numbers and having tele 
phonie apparatus such that the numbers on the ree- 
ords are picked up electrically and conveyed to as 
many as forty children at one time through tele- 
phone receivers. Forty children are seated at desks, 
provided with pencils, record sheets, and receivers 
from the five trays, each holding eight receivers. 
The trays are electrically connected by cords termi- 
nating in plugs. The receivers are placed over the 
right ear and the children hear first from the 
phonograph the opening sentences. They write the 
numbers they hear in the proper column as the 
intensity of the sound gradually and uniformly de- 
creases. The test is given twice, by a man and by 
a woman. The receivers are then changed to the 
other ear and the test repeated. 

lor testing the upper grades, three digit numbers 
are used; for the lower grades, two digit numbers. 
Individual tests must be used for the younger 
children in the first and second grades. 

The test papers showed a number of children who 
failed to record numbers below a certain level. 
Some of these were actually hard of hearing, while 
others failed for othe: reasons. It is necessary to 
retest about twenty per cent of the children in 


each group in order to eliminate all except the 
hard of hearing. 
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Real Economy 
In Your Cleaning 


Mopern SCHOOLS have a many-sided 
cleaning problem. Officers’ and teachers’ 
rooms have rugs; gymnasiums their mats 
and other dust catchers. Schoolrooms, halls, 
cloakrooms; all or most of them with un- 
covered floors. 


So, many schools are burdened with the com- 
bined cost of household type cleaners for 
rugs, built-in systems for heavier work, and 
brooms to round out the janitor’s day. 


Household cleaners cannot do all-round school 
work. Built-in cleaners ask too much for 
their services. Brooms are slow and ineffi- 
cient. 


One cleaner should do all the cleaning—at a 
minimum cost—and the National Super 
Service does it. 





Like the home type cleaner, its power is close 
to its work. At a fraction of the cost of a 
built-in cleaner it equals it in service and 
beats it to death in economy of operation. 


“Economy,” that is the actual text of this talk 
on cleaning. It’s the big argument that is 
putting National Super Service Cleaners in 
all sizes of school buildings; new, old, and 
remodeled. 


It was designed to meet every phase of school 
cleaning, and does it — thoroughly —at a 
lower cost than any other system yet de- 
vised. Write us today for more complete 
information. 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE CO. 
820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio. 








Prevent automobile accidents at your schools 
or playgrounds. Keep the children from heed- 
lessly darting onto the dangerous roadway. 


Converting the danger line into a fence line 
insures safety. It helps teachers enforce disci- 
pline and control the children—uninterrupted, 
they can devote more time to supervision and 
instruction. 


An Anchor Fence affords effective and lasting 
danger line protection. Its square terminal 
posts, strong chain link fabric of Copper-bear- 
ing Steel Wire, firm Drive-Anchorage, and 
U-bar line posts (the strongest fence posts 
made), insure years of service and make it an 
economical investment. 


The nearest Anchor Office or Sales Agent is 
at your service. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. : ‘ Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio " ‘ : San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio Oe. 8. aa 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 





Patented Dec. 1, 1926 


BY 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Are College Students a Select Group? By Charles 


W. Odell. Price, 25 cents. Issued by the bureau 
of educational research, University of Illino.s, 
Urbana. Dr. Odell, in this his latest bulletin, pre- 


sents information relative to a group of high-school 
graduates who actually entered college. In addition 
to the value of the facts reported, the study demon- 
strates the need for more critical evaluation of 
data in conducting educational research. The 
report gives the evidence as to the selection among 
college students in general, differences between the 
groups of freshmen attending various institutions 
of higher learning, and differences among students 
carrying various subjects. As a result of the study, 
Dr. Odell finds that there.is a small but reliable 
difference in ability between high-school seniors who 
plan to attend college and all seniors, the former, 
of course, ranking slightly higher. A decidedly 
greater difference exists between those who become 
college freshmen and all high-school graduates. The 
excess of superior over inferior college freshmen is 
probably 25 per cent greater than the corresponding 
figures for all high-school graduates. 

Grain Through the Ages. By Grace T. Hallock 
and Thomas D. Wood. Paper, 96 pages. Published 
by the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. This 
booklet is a history of grain from the planting 
and reaping to the milling and purchase by the 
consumer. The author uses to the fullest her 
ability in dramatizing child health and the result 
is a fine product of the book field. The book is 
illustrated with a number of fine halftones in color. 

Child Accounting in Indiana. By Blanche Merry. 
Bulletin No. 85, 1926, issued by the Indiana State 
Education Department, Indianapolis. The pamphlet 
gives the history of the development of the child- 
accounting system in Indiana, and offers a number 
of tables and charts to show the present status of 
the work. 

Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling. By 
Norman H. Hall. Paper, 48 pages. Issued by Hall 
& McCreary, Chicago, Ill. The book serves as a 
simple introduction to writing and spelling preced- 
ing the formal study of these subjects, and the 
lessons form purposeful activities of great value 
to the beginner. The lessons take the form of 
seatwork and the character of the work offered is 
such as to lead to the establishment of correct 


responses and habits on the part of the small child. 
he material in the book is based on the spelling 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 


Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


(Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x3%x1%% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 

Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amberé¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 








needs of beginners as determined by W. F. Jones 
and on the vocabulary findings of A. I. Gates. 

The American Council French Grammar Test. A 
preliminary experiment at the University of Wis- 
consin. By F. D. Cheydleur. Bulletin No. 8, 
March, 1927, issued by the bureau of research, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, The pamphlet 
represents a group of tests for measuring the 
achievement of students in the secondary school and 
higher levels and was prepared under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education, with the co- 
operation of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
and other organizations. The test has been tried out 
in the University High School and has been used in 
approximately one hundred schools and colleges in 
various parts of the United States. 

An Evaluation of Three Technics for Improving 
Ability to Solve Arithmetic Problems, By O. 8. 
Lutes. Bulletin No. 6, June, 1926, issued by the 
College of Education of the University of Iowa, 
lowa City. The present pamphlet has been pre- 
pared by the author as a means of improving the 
problem-solving question in the elementary schools. 
One of the main purposes of the study is to evolve 
effective classroom technics for use in this field. 
It is brought out, as a result of the study, that 
motivation is an important factor in securing 
improvement in problem-solving ability. This is 
supported by the fact that the control group made 
the second largest gains of the four groups, and 
that all groups made greater than normal or ex- 
pected gains. Again, it was proved that improve- 
ment in computational accuracy does increase the 
ability to solve verbal problems; whether it  in- 
creases ability to do arithmetical reasoning cannot 
be stated from the results of the study. The author 
discusses gains on the Stanford achievement test, 
gains by mental-age groups, results of compass 
diagnostie test, and correlation of computation and 
reasoning. 

The Time Factor in Arithmetic Tests. By lL. J. 
Thies. Bulletin No. 2, February, 1926. Issued by 
the College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. This pamphlet represents an analysis of the 
time given to topics in texts in which the author 
shows not only the gross times spent on topics in 
two texts for grades five and six, but how these 
times were spent when the text was taught as 
printed. A study of the time distributions on the 
several topics or skills as provided in the two texts 
shows the difference in texts as learning instru- 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 
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ments. The monograph should prove highly inter- 
esting to superintendents, principals, and teachers 
who are concerned with significant facts relative to 
«rithmetice textbooks. 

A Method for Rating the Drill Provisions in 
Arithmetic Textbooks. By O. S. Lutes and Agnes 
Samuelson. Bulletin No. 3, March, 1926. Issued 
by the College of Education, University of Iowa, 
lowa City. The study aims to do three things: 
It presents the analyses of the drill provisions of 
six well-known arithmetic texts; it proposes a sys- 
tem of tables to use in analyzing the drill pro- 
visions of arithmetic texts, and it proposes a sys- 
tem of interpreting or rating the drill aspects of 
texts so that a textbook committee may arrive at 
a quantitative rating of drill provisions in texts 
which at least begins to be objective rather than 
subjective in nature. The booklet offers suggested 
procedures for rating drill provisions, giyes tables 
showing analyses of drills, and inenadilons for 
scoring. 

Games and Equipment for Rurql Schools. By 
Marie M. Ready. Physical Education Series No. 8, 
1927. Issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The pamphlet has been prepared for the benefit of 
rural teachers who are located in states which do 
not provide books on games and stunts. The 
pamphlet lists outdoor games, indoor games, and 
special courts and equipment for active games. A 
selected bibliography is appended for the use of 
the teacher. 


School Buildings, Sites, and School-District 
Bonds. Law Pamphlet 1, No. 868, January, 1927. 
Issued by the University of the State of New York, 
Albany. This pamphlet gives information on the 
selection and acquisition of sites, the erection of 
new schools, and the alteration and improvement 
of existing school buildings. The booklet will be 
found especially helpful to school boards contem- 
plating the erection of new buildings. <A careful 
study of the pamphlet and an intelligent observance 
of the directions it contains will, it is hoped, 
enable school officials to perform their duties and 
avoid the difficulties encountered in the various 
steps leading to the erection and completion of a 
school building. 

—The St. Louis, Mo., board of education has been 
petitioned by the local medical society to retain the 
ruling that every child must be vaccinated. 
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Light o-* Air 


in The Classroom 































TOO 


EEN, healthy students 
are a satisfaction to a 
school—a well justified source 
of pride. They bespeak a 
modern school — one where 
ample invigorating fresh air 
is in every room — where 
good light helps study. 
RATOX Venetian Blinds 
are skillfully designed to re- 
flect outside light into all 
parts of a room, but effi- 
ciently keep out sun glare. 
All chances of eye strain are 
eliminated. Wood-panel con- 
- struction prevents draft but 
allows for perfect ventilation. Good light and 
air are assured. 
RATOX Venetian Blinds are made of lustrous 
finish wood strips. A full range of high-light 
reflecting colors enables the selection of blinds 
to harmonize with all rooms. Write for com- 
plete details and information. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


(Industrial Division) 
142 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


RATOX Venetian 
Blinds are easily 
raised or lowered 
to any desired 
height. The 
panels are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distribu- 
tion of mellowed 
daylight. 


CURE CREE E RR Eee 


— RA-TOX — 


ENETIAN BLIND 





these bleachers ‘‘everywhere”’ 
because they are entirely portable and entirely safe 


The same Circle A Bleachers pro- strain insures safety from buckling, 
vide safe, comfortable seats that: splitting or slipping. 

draw bigger last-game_ tootball Circle A Bleachers are pitched at an 
crowds, increase your basketball at- — easy-on-the-neck-angle. All corners 


tendance, and next spring and sum- 
mer make your outdoor games and 
gatherings more important. 


and edges are rounded. 

Let our folder show you how other 
teams increased their attendance and 
Circle A Bleachers “set up” or “take gate receipts last year—and how 
down” quickly. All parts lock to- you can do the same. Send for it 
gether. They are as slip-proof on a_ today. 

hardwood floor as on the playing CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 


field. 600 South 25th St. 
Metal reinforcing at all points of | Newcastle Indiana 


CIRCLEQ@)BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 





| 
| 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


| America’s 
ess 

wire fence 

~since 1883 


without 
DANGER 


Page Protected schools and play- 
grounds enable children to romp 
and play with perfect safety. Page 
Chain Link Fence—with its dis- 
tinctive square mesh—safeguards 
them from dangerous traffic—keeps 
undesirables without and protects 
buildings and equipment. 


Sturdily constructed of copper 
bearing steel, hot galvanized after 
weaving. All fittings, too, are gal- 
vanized to resist rust. 


A pe ceem 


Fy ian aa eis 


Right in your vicinity is a Page distributor who 
maintains an efficient organization and who will 
gladly consult with you. Write for his name and 
address and interesting literature. No obligation 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. L9 
Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities 
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The most terrible 


CATASTROPHE 


that ever happened in an American School occurred 
in a school where fire drills were carefully and reg- 


ularly practiced. ‘eg FIRE DRILLS 
are essential — 
BUT when not 
practiced on reg- 
ular fire escapes, 
are little protec- 
tion from 
FIRE PANIC 
which according 
to fire statistics, is 
ten times more 
dangerous. 


PANICS can be 
avoided. 
Let us tell you how. 


Also made 
for 3-story buildings. 


POTTER MFG. COMPANY 
1858 Conway Building CHICAGO 
This little book will give you 


some interesting information. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


Hundreds in use for the past 15 years. The only 
fire escape (with service records) approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


YOUR WAYNE SAFE STEEL 
SECTIONAL GRANDSTAND 


Ready Now for Immediate Shipment! 
Any Number Of Seats 


To Meet Your Requirements 


] < rneioagee a by leading schools and col- 
leges throughout the country as the safest, 
most practical and most economical equipment 
to be had. 


Use it on your field this fall; move to your 
gymnasium for basketball and other sports, 
and rearrange on your field in the spring for 
baseball. 


Write or Wire for Information and Prices! 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Baltimore. 


Wayne Stands for Safety 

















NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 









Body Building 
requires the right 
kind of Gymnasi- 
um Equipment. 


Send for a typi- 
cal list of appara- 
tus. 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


138 E. 44th Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 
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SOUTH VIEW SCHOOL — MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


featuring the 


Mitchell “Merry Whirl’ 


The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommodate as many as fifty 
children at one time and it operates so easily on its roller and ball 
bearings that one little tot of five or six can manipulate it alone 
without excessive exertion. Its ample capacity and variety of mo- 
tion—swinging in and out from the mast as well as around it— 
adapts it to places where limited space precludes the use of more 
than one Playground attraction. A plot 30 ft. square is room 
enough for the Mitchell Merry-Whirl. 


Write for Catalogue 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1801 Forest Home Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
— BRANCHES — 
CLEVELAND 


ST. PAUL WICHITA 
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Soap + Water 


keeps Permalium trays 
clean and sanitary 


SIMPLY wash Permalium trays with 
soap and water to keep them bright, 
lustrous looking, and sanitary. Do not 
use steel wool or powder abrasives. One 
Permalium user writes, “Previous to the 
purchase of our Permalium trays, we prac- 
tically kept three men busy cleaning a 
similar quantity of unplated trays with 
steel wool, etc. When the nickel plated 
trays were placed in service, we were able 
to dispense with this extra labor. The 
only cleaning our trays receive now is to | 
pass them through the washing machine ! 
and despite this relatively scant cleaning 
attention, they are surprisingly bright in 
appearance.” 





Write today for attractive catalog with | 
prices describing the only line of nickel i} 
plated aluminum serving trays on the market. 


The Permalium Products Co. |: 
3806 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, IIl. [} 
t 


| ERMALIU 


NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 


9 OOO EE ANE 


Serving Trays 


BUYING 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS ? 


Of course, you want fountains of pleasing 
design, but don’t base your choice on design 
alone—the Bubbler Head is the heart of the 
fountain and deserves even greater considera- 
tion. 


You can’t tell a thing about a Bubbler Head 
by outward appearances. It may look good, 
but prove to be a trouble-maker and water- 
waster after the fountain is installed. 


There is no other Bubbler Head like the 
Century because all the Century features are 
patented. It is fool-proof—non-squirting, and 
economical in the use of water. 


When you buy Century Fountains you get 
pleasing design plus the advantages of the 
Century Bubbler Head. 


Write for catalogue and folder describing the 
Century Patented Bubbler Head. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
321 N. Illinois St. Belleville, I1l. 





-EVERY School May Now 
Serve Steam Cooked Food 


THE NEW 
CLEVELAND 
GAS FIRED 
SECTIONAL 
STEAM 
COOKER 











HAS 
THESE 
IMPORTANT 

ADVANTAGES 
1. It produces better and 
more uniform results. 


2. Compartments that 
prevent intermingling 
of odors. 


3. Exceptional economy 
in operation. 


4. Its massive construc- 
tion ensures long sat- 
isfactory service. 


5. Automatic control of gas and steam supply. 


Any experienced chef will tell you 
the importance of cooking by steam 


Write for complete details and prices. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE © 


General Offices and Factory Display Rooms 
3323 Vega Avenue 519-21 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Bradley — 


Washfountains 








PROMOTE BOTH | REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND j MINIMUM OF 


SANITATION JANITOR SERVICE 

‘‘The First Cost esteem on 
is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLA 

Bradley Washfountains represent a Crane Technical High School. 
great advance in modern washroom Tilden High School, 
equipment. They promote both clean- Schurz High School, 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning Austin High School, 


Morgan Park School, 


and require but a minimum of janitor Chicago, Ill. 
service. Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
And Bradley Washfountains are eee Eee spe 
most economical. Their use reduces fetta, OY. , 
the number of fixtures required. They Marquette University, 
save floor space, use less water, and — — 
permit the use of fresh tempered Serena Goats Gchect. 
water at all times. Fortuna, Calif. 
. Washington Ave. High 
For use in Schools, Colleges and School, 
Universities and in every type of Canton, Ohio 
' . ° High School, 
public lavatories, there is no fixture Green Bay, Wis. 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in Fond du, Lac High School, 
ili ili i ond du c, is. 
utility, oe and no and = South Omahe High School, 
economy of operation and mainte- Scuth Omaha, Bebe. 
nance, Woodland Union High School. 
by nee —h - 
: Old vernment School, 
Write for Catalog Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
. Great Neck, L. I. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. High School 
St. Charles, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin AND MANY MORE. 
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Bronze Door Holders for Schools 
Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 


Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 
For installation on 
Entrance Doors 

opening out. 
“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 





Rawling’s Automatic 
Door Holder and 
Bumper 


For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 
tions or walls. 

Can be installed on base- 
board, chair rail or at 
top of door. 





CHICAGO 


Hercules 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
La Porte, Indiana 






wi Built 
to Stand Up 


Afco Chain Link Fence is weatherproof, be- 
cause made of expensive copper-bearing steel 
galvanized after weaving. It is service-proof 
its substantial construction and 
It returns continuing dividends 





because of 
sturdy design. 
in the way of permanent protection to pupils 
and property. Afco Quality can be had in 
wrought iron fence, too—where the beauty and 
dignity of wrought metal are sought. 

Let our local representative 
place the Afco Fence Catalog 
before you. 


225 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Ae ities woreda b a :] 
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Fool Proo 





Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 


Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 

Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 





Children cannot squirt with 


Patented , 
it. 
Vertical Bubbler Anti-freezing. 
Regular 
Angle Bubbler All working parts are com- 
on order 


pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 





Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 


























ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVING 


will solve your 
storage problem 






For books, records, supplies 
—whatever needs storing— 
the “Garcy” pilaster strips 
and adjustable shelf brack- 
ets are the most economical 
and satisfactory, the most 
quickly installed, the easiest 
and simplest to use. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 













i 


Illustration full size. 
No. K73. 
Pilaster Strip. 


7% inches wide 









No. A73. | 
Adjustable al Adjustable witha 
Bracket. touch every half 


inch. 


Cannot be budged 
under a load. 


rs 

Sj } ] 
For new shelving, | = 
or to subdivide 


} the old. _ im 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


1430 So. Talman Ave., ‘ ‘ Chicago 
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Yhe Herman Nelson 
hiyjet Unit Heater 


“ane 


TRADE MARK 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 Ibs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it... There are many 
other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 
gent study . . . If you are interested in heating 

Factories . Mills * Railroad Shops . Roundhouses 
Warehouses . . Gymnasiums . Auditoriums 

write for our catalogue 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT 
and the 
HERMAN NELSON 
INVISIBLE RADIATOR 


Write for your copy of 

the Herman Nelson 

bijJetUnit Heater 
catalogue. 


© 


ah he Ct rn a aut A size to fit every 
requirement. Very 
compact, saving 
stage space. 


aes saseve’ 


In Your 
School Auditorium 


In modern school auditoriums the €§ Major System is most 
generally selected because it combines performance — ability 
equal to that of finest theatres (where it is also a leader) with 
absolute safety to operator, actors, and audience, with many 








other features valuable in school work. It is preset, preselec- 
tive, remote control of both stage and auditorium lights. 






Let us send you the data on this—comprising some real 
information. Estimates furnished without obligation. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 









Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Omaha, Nebr. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 
Charlotte, N. C. Miami, Fla. Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. Vancouver, B. C. 
Cincinnati, O. New Orleans, La. Walkerville, Ont. 







Dallas, Tex. Winnipeg, Man. 
















Will Yours 
Be NEXT? 


Fire strikes six American 
schools every day of the 
year. Will yours be next? 


Ta Lk 
Si PLES 


Scores of lives have been | 
sacrificed on stairways 
that seemed adequate. 
But no life has ever been 
lost in a Logan Spiral 
Firescape. 


aught 


oH 






















oh 

a oe 
as i 
PL on ' 


ganierts 


Fire or no fire—-the as- 
surance of 100% protec- i 
tion alone is worth the 
price of a Logan. Write 


for full particulars. 


LOGAN CO., Incorporated 
(Formerly The Dow Co.) 

300 North Buchanan Street 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





















Sanitation Is a Permanent Part 
of Every Mills Metal Partition 
















While Mills Metal Partitions are necessarily durable 
they were designed every step of the way to produce 
actual sanitation. 













There are no openings to admit water or hold mois- 
ture. Sanitation is built in. 





| 
All crevices, lodging places for dirt are eliminated. 


THE MILLS COMPANY . 
905 WaysIDE Roap 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MILLS | METAL 


















Mills Metal Partitions for offices, Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
factories, lavatories, shower, dressing cated in more than fifty principal 
rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital cities. Estimates gladly furnishea on 
cubicles and screens any job, large or small. 
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EVERY PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
SHOULD HAVE A 





Spencer Classroom Lantern 


The instrument illustrated will enable you to make 
projection a part of your daily class work, and will give 
you access to the large libraries of educational glass 
and filmslides. 

Note the many special features :—the tilting base, 
adjustable either vertically or horizontally, insuring an 
always level picture; the reading aperture in the side 
of the lamp house for the convenience of the operator 
when reading manuscript in a darkened room; the 
carrying handle of non-heat conducting material, etc. 
All these combine to make this the most highly effi- 
cient lantern obtainable. 


May we not demonstrate its special features 
to you, under your own conditions? 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
San Francisco 
Washington 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


—“Equipbed by DOUGHERTY” 


FRANKFORD HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No more carrying lunch 


the students attending the school 
equipped with a modern Cafeteria. Instead 

. hot, appetizing meals such as they are 
accustomed to at home. 


for 


And, properly managed, a school cafeteria is 
self-supporting. If you desire complete in- 
formation, just write. 


W.F. Dougherty & Sons, Inc. 
1009 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


| For Schools 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
| Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 












SREB 





Cafeteria Equipment 















If you are interested in Cafeteria 
Equipment to supplement that which 
you are now using— 


—or if you are contemplating a 
new cafeteria, which must be effi- 
ciently laid out and thought over, 
before any equipment is purchased— 


—you will be interested in know- 
ing more about the cooperation to 
schools, offered by S. Blickman, Inc., 
manufacturers of Kitchen and Cafe- 
teria Equipment. 


Inquiries Invited. 


SJB Chima fore 


QUIPRIENT 
532 Gregory Ave. 


Weehawken, N. J. 
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“LooseE-LEAF” BINDERS, FILLERS AND ComPLETES 
ALL EDUCATIONAL USES 


Reltance 


Pie dt 

i ! aot Haft 

2 alll! 
fit 

ease a 58 £31" Hay 


‘‘PERFECT GOODS ONLY’’ 


J.C. Brair Company 








SOUND-PROOFED 


a 


CRREN 
















Emporia Teachers 
College 
Emporia, Kansas. _ a 
a 
















Chas. D. Cuthbert 
Architect 


HAMLINIZED Edége-Tight 
Sound-proof DOORS 


and folding partitions are fast becoming 
standard equipment where®@er SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, LIBRARIES, CHURCHES, 
and HOTELS desire to isolate sound waves 
and divide large rooms. Hamlinized Doors 
and Partitions allow any room to be used 
for any purpose. 
























Information 
sent on request, 
or see Sweet’s 
Catalog. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


MANUFACTURERS : 
1510 LINCOLN ST., EVANSTON, ILL. 























Microscope “O” 
(40-l6mm) Ocular 





~Huntinepon, Penn's. U.S. A. 


LEITZ 


MICROSCOPE 
MODEL ‘‘O”’ 


Popular with Elementary 
Schools due to its low 
price, sturdy construction 
and adequate equipment. 


Model “O” is very rigidly con- 
structed, dispensing with the mech- 
anism of a micrometer fine adjust- 
ment screw; the rack and pinion 
focusing adjustment is accurately 
fitted. It consists of a stand pro- 
vided with horse-shoe base, handle 
arm, and inclination joint; a suff- 
ciently large stage is equipped with 
one pair of clips and a rotating disc- 
diaphragm with circular openings 
for varying the intensity of illumi- 
nating rays. Plano and concave 
mirrors in mounting with universal 
movement serve for illumination. 


with double divisible objective 
12X, rendering magnifica- 


tions of 38X-120X, in hardwood cabinet with 


a 2: ae 


If desired without case, deduct................. 3.50 


(Slightly higher prices prevail dependent upon the 
increased optical equipment as may be selected) 


Institutional Discount: 10%. 


The Microscope “O” and other microscopes, more elaborately equipped, 
If you have not received your copy of this 


are listed in Catalog “P” (DD). 


literature, kindly write for same. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 


New 


Pacific Coast States: 


York, N. Y. 


AGENTS : 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 


Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canada: 


THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 


Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 


Cuba: ANTIGA & CO. 


, Havana, Cuba. 
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BOOK IN ALGEBRA 


A BASAL TEXT 
FOR 
FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 
BY 


MYERS, THOMAS 
and PERSING 


PROMOTES 
Accurate Learning 
Habits 
Independence and 
Initiative 
Classroom Morale and 
Mental Health 


The Work Book in Al- 
gebra is a basal text. It 
is the first book in this 
subject to combine both 
the text and work book 
in one. No other text is 
needed. It, therefore, may 
be used alone, or as a 
supplementary book to 
any other text. 

It is a_ self-teaching 
and self-testing text. The 
student using it could 
learn algebra if he were 
a Robinson Crusoe on an 
island all alone. It puts 
the student on his own re- 
sponsibility, it teaches in- 
dependence and initiative. 

The usual developmental 
teaching from the black- 
board puts the burden on 
the teacher. Students feel that she is doing the work for them. But with this 
algebra work book each student makes himself responsible. He reads from his 
own book self-teaching exercises as he follows step by step the sample problems 
which are solved. Right in the book appears the work which the best teacher 
would put on the blackboard, and beside it all that she would say. But from 
the board she soon erases what she writes; in the work book, on the other 
hand, are printed all such teaching exercises. The learner always can turn back 
to them as often as he likes. As he reads these exercises they become for him 
a slowly moving picture. The slow moving picture method is one of the 
outstanding features of the text. 

The algebra work book attempts to put the stop watch out of business; 
it aims at accuracy and calmness rather than at errors and excitement. Com- 
fort, mental health, and effective learning habits are its purposes. 

This novel book provides for individual differences. It does not crowd the 
slower student nor retard the brighter one. Each pupil works at his own speed. 
Guided into accurate learning habits, he is motivated by the joys of success to 
use his greatest effort. 


VOLUME I—First Semester, 176 pages, per copy..............e0eeeeees $0.80 
VOLUME II—Second Semester. Ready January 1, 1928....... Write for Prices 


Quantity Discounts to School Boards 
Send for a complete catalog listing all Harter Publications 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2035 EAST 71ST STREET Educational Publishers 


WORK BOOK 
in ALGEBRA 


‘Myers aa -Persing 
JUNIOR HIGH MATHEMATICS SERIES 


Yhe Harter Workbooks 
Garry Cleveland Myers PRO 


2046 E 718 &. Cleveland Ohio. 








~~ a 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








GOODE’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


Every teacher in the land should own a copy 
of Goode’s great atlas—an atlas of maps complete 
and superior to any produced the world over. 


Goode’s School Atlas sells for $4.00 with a 
discount to schools and teachers. A copy will be 
sent you for inspection at our expense upon receipt 
of coupon attached. 


COUPON 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street (A) 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send me a copy of the Goode School Atlas for 
inspection at your expense. I will return the book in ten 
days after receipt or remit at the price indicated in Atlas. 


DN his 5 68 brah 51:00 04 DAKE ES RE eds hee eee dRETST ES 





PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY 





















GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


By ENGLEMAN and MCTURNAN 


For Your Junior High School 
Books One, Two, and Three 


“A wealth of inspiring material that is good 
reading.” 
Principal of Junior High School, Cincinnati, O. 


=. 
y 


“We adopted Books One, Two, and Three with- 
out any solicitation by representatives. My Junior 
High School teachers examined several texts, both 
in subject matter and usability. The decision was 
unanimous in favor of your series.” 

Principal of Junior High School, Los Banos, Calif. 


?, 


y 


“T am having the pleasure of using them through- 
out the Junior High School. I think they are the 
most valuable books any school can adopt. We are 
enjoying them immensely.” 

Junior High School Teacher, Marion, Ind. 


Write for the Brochure. It contains a 
complete story from Book Two, “WHY 
DRAYTON WAS SAFE.” You will like it. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 





SOCIAL SCIENCE 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


by WALTER LEFFERTS, Ph.D. 
Principal, Hanna School, Philadelphia 


HISTORY 
AMERICAN LEADERS, Books I and II, each 


The most human of the biographical histories, because the least 
compressed. The author has taken enough space for each char- 
acter to permit the intimate detail of his life to be at least sug- 
gested, and to allow the pupil to catch the flavor and spirit of his 
time. Book I covers 21 characters associated with the Revolution 
and with westward expansion. Book II contains 20 associated 
with industrial and economics expansion and with the Civil War. 
Four women are included, and the material is in no way sectional. 
Each biography represents one important epoch or national trait 
not duplicated in the others. 

This is a middle-grade history of the type that develops in the 
child a real taste for the subject. 


OUR COUNTRY’S LEADERS 


A single-volume selection from the materials of AMERICAN 
LEADERS, treating fewer characters, but with the same advan- 
tages of fullness and style. 


GEOGRAPHY 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


This reader for the middle grades carries the pupil on a trip cov- 
ering our country. A feature is the inclusion of the detail of 
travel; this connected narrative gives an unusual sense of the 
nation’s magnitude and the physical ties that bind it. The children 
talk with the inhabitants of the various regions, who give them 
first-hand information on interests and industries. The fourteen 
thousand miles of travel are a real experience to the child reader. 


NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH 
OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


In these texts the children’s journey is extended over the rest of 
the Western World. Special attention to the industrial and cul- 
tural development of Latin America makes the books particularly 
timely. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2244 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


227 South-6th St. 
Philadelphia 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 


NEW YORK, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 


Me 
SEEN eee ee Se NE ROME OEE 


Have you 
ordered 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


It is the most modern, the most complete, 
and the most inviting abridged dictionary ever 
published, and the lowest priced. 


“Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 











—Review in Nebraska Educational Journal. 


New from A to Z. — Defines 100,000 words 
and phrases. — Simple, accurate definitions. — 
Large, clear type. — 3000 original illustrations. 
— 16-page Atlas in color. — Valuable Appen- 
dixes. 


List Price $2.64 With Index $2.88 


If you are not familiar with it 
send for a copy on approval 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 5 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


KS 





Winston Building 


Dallas Atlanta 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 


ONE: 
nary covers. 


I W O: It is cut and folded true and exact. 
THREE: The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
= 


enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
* not come loose. 


FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 


SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
* ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 

PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
IN’ 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


An All-American Line 


CRAM’S 
SCHOOL MAPS 


All maps absolutely up-to-date. 
Special correspondents every- 
where advise immediately of 
any changes. Maps made com- 
plete in Cram plant, new wax 
engravings giving exceptional 
clearness of print, fineness of 
detail, and beauty of color. 
Clear type, easy to read in class- 
room. Prices within reach of 
limited appropriations. 


Eight New Series 


SUPERIOR SERIES INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
MODERN SERIES EXCELLO SERIES 
AMERICAN SERIES IDEAL SERIES 
SUPERIOR COLORED EXCELLO COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES OUTLINE SERIES 


For sixty years, Cram 
maps and atlaseshave . 
been accepted and rec- 
ognized as authorita- 
tive by historians and 
educators. 


Write for School Map Catalog No. 60 and for 
further information concerning state maps, 
desk outline maps, atlases, and globes. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
elias eh RET Ce 


SHAFT |! BELTS 
DRIVE OR 
CHAINS 

















LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Can be operated 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 






OUR NEW 1400 Series Kin- 
dergarten Chairs are attractive- 
ly designed and strongly built. 
Made in four sizes. Finished 


in red or brown, striped in 
black. 


Sold through leading school 
supply distributors. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


For Character Building 


ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Understanding Prince 
High and Far 
The Wonderful Tune 
The Great Conquest Grade 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s profound 
personal conviction that soul culture is the most important and 
most necessary phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 

Six States and many important cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 


in the short time that the books have been on the market. The States are: 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, and South Carolina. 


THE 


Book I. 
Book II. 
Book III. 
Book IV. 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 
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PUTO TOOTS 


Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


TOTO] RBA 


YY 


PUBOTO 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) a 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Senior High School Et 
Nathan Hale School EN 
Elihu Burritt School EY 
Osgood School 4 


Roosevelt School 


BUBUBOT 


Steel Street School 


POET 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 
H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


SOANWGANGA NACA NGA 


CUTOUT 








in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


57 West 61st St. Chicago, IIl. 
t 


ZASKO 


MODELING CLAY 
For School and Industrial Work. 








Write us for prices on any 
quantity from five pounds 
to a car load. 


THE ZANESVILLE STONEWARE CO. 


Zanesville, Ohio 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADES 


The reason why 
hundreds of schools 
throughout the 
country have adopt- 
ed Draper’s Sani- 
tary Roller Window 
Shades is because 
of their correct de- 
sign, ‘quality, and 
durability. These 
three points insure 
satisfactory service. 


You Receive Full 


Value When You 
Bay 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 





Draper’s Sanitary 
Roller Window 
Shades can be ad- 
justed to suit the 
conditions in the 
schoolroom as they 
actually exist. They 
are guaranteed to 
give a maximum 
amount of light and 
yet exclude the 
bright rays of the 
sun. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 





Our experts will be glad to make suggestions and quote 
you on equipping your building. This service places you 
under no obligations. 


Write for particulars at once. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA. 
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leaves Nothing untold | THE THE FS MICROSCOPE FoR QcHools 























Your Story in Pictures 









ICROSCOPE FS withstands 


Ke the inexperience of embryo 
wo microscopists in high schools, and 
Vase faithfully serves the students more 
Behind BG L Precision expert in its use. The patented side 
instruments are the 75 fine adjustment ceases to operate 


years of experience, the 
unequalled facilities for 
manufacturing, and the 
high ideals of America’s 
leading optical institution. 
These factors insure the 
Inherent Quality of Bausch 
& Lomb products. 











sin when objective touches slide. The 


tube length is fixed at 160mm. The 
pinion of the coarse adjustment 
can not override the rack and the 
objective can not be lowered against 
the iris diaphragm. The finish is 
reagent and alcohol proof. 

















Model FS-2. . . .$71.75 


“Microscopes and Accessories 
for Educational Institutions’’ 







will be sent upon request. 





and Aodusacy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 













BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 


by accident and prevent tramps and other 


undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ace WISCONSIN 


“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


How much better is an American Port- 
able School comfortably housing those 
extra pupils this winter, than crowded 
conditions within the main school. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


One to six-room units. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 
601-611 ALASKA ST. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Representatives in 
Rock Island, Ill. Richmond, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. 
Easton, Pa. Painesville, O. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ORDER BY MAIL 


THIS IMPRINT 


F num es % 


se osuin EERIE eenRnRERT 


St. Paut, MINN. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


——> 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


H. S. REVELLI 
652 Randolph Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston-Salem 
NORTH CAROLINA 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


FILLING STATIONS 


—provide complete fountain pen 
filling service at a penny a fill. 

—enable all written work to be 
done in uniform color and 
quality of ink. 

—eliminate spilling of bottles of 
ink on floors and garments. 
—promotes general efficiency of 

students and teachers—no lost 
time while trying to borrow 
ink, 
Your letter head will bring a 
Station on approval. 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
7335 Coles Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Save Money on 


Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8S. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 


fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. S.” on inkwell 
orders. 


Order from your school sup- 
ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for samples of the two 
SAMPLES sizes of U.S. Inkwells. Each 
SENT ON with the same practical fea- 


tures. Each easily installed, but 


REQUEST with two sizes of glass wells. 
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Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





Advantages of .i/i.0¢ce Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 
Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO 





New York ¥ : Pittsburgh 
Chicago f (} YA Ay $ Cleveland 
Detroit Cincinnati 
Philadelphia oo 


Indianapolis 
San Francisco 


Spray painting System 


Minneapolis 
Windsor, Ontario 


PRINTING SERVICE 





TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Nationally Recognized Authority 
on School Floors Writes About 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


September 20, 1927 






















Continental Chemical Corporation, 
Watseka, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 








The American School Board Journal began publishing in Decem- 
ber, 1926, a series of articles on the subject of School House- 
keeping in which I discussed the cleaning, preservation, and 
maintenance of floors. Since then, I have received your product 
Car-Na-Var, have tested it on wood floors and found it easy to 
apply, quick drying, and under an electric floor machine, it gives 
a hard, lustrous finish, all with a minimum of labor. 











I am pleased to recommend this product as a floor preservative. 


Yours very truly, 
M. S. OLSEN. 













MSO*K 
GEER, LEDGE LLCS OIE LESNAR EGE AN DRE, LOCI ELE, 


It’s made of hard waxes and varnish gums and applied 
with a mop—the ideal treatment for school floors. 


Non-Slippery, Sanitary, Durable 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dept. SJ Watseka, Illinois 
























Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with ' 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
| most effective cleaning fluid. : 








WITH THE MILWAUKEE | 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
| this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


We will® gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 








After Dustless Brush 
Sweeping 


After Ordinary 
Sweeping 


ee ee ee ee EE EE EE EE EE EE EE SS co 


Superintendent... ...ccccccccccccccsccscsscccces 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. ” 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The Real Test of a ne School 


is the effectiveness of its locker equipment. 
Your scholarship standards may be ex- 
tremely high but unless you can also boast 
of absolute protection and control of stu- 
dent property, you have not qualified as a 
successful school executive. 

























If you are still fussing with keys or inferior 
combination locks, you will be interested 
to know how sixty-five per cent of the lead- 
ing high schools and colleges throughout 
the country have positively solved their 
locker problems. 


Send today for our new folder “Protection 
and Control,” also a sample of the Dudley 
keyless lock for free examination. 








Many schools are now securing the Dudley lock without a cent of 
investment on their part. Details of our self-financing plan gladly 
furnished on request. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


107 N. Wacker Drive, - CHICAGO « Department 16 


COSTUMES 
ALL PLAYS 


We furnish Costumes, 
Wigs, etc., for all Plays 
and Operas. 









THE WM. BECK & SONS CO. 


Established 1858 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1119 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 






VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 









Cincinnati, Ohio 
VWEGUseeeeeee 


THEARMSTRONG COMPANY 


baton Ichatdwhede BUILDINGS 


2 rere re 
sneuasveny sip ae ancenseenessnssess 
or 


OUR PLANS ‘ 

APPROVED °- 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


rx 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on = market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 

































FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 


Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 
Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 


North St. Paul, Minn. 


wos 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION YOU MAY NEED 


Control of City School Finances 


By GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. 


A most suggestive and serviceable book which is de- 
voted to the thesis that the schools should be inde- 
pendent of municipal meddling with budgets and 
school moneys. 


Its subject matter commences. with the very funda- 
mentals of the problem. The legal phase is next con- 
siderec, followed by expert opinion of leading 
administrators. Then by means of an index figure 
established through a survey of 169 cities, the fact 
is proven, that the schools are more efficient where 
the school board controls its finances. 

Cloth, 132 pages—Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





IE SBURY=HIGH ee 
BUILDING COMMITTE : 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 

MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 

PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS . 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 cor 
S: 


Seni ee eae ed 


eee cage ene carga = 


= *' B's! Bit! Bis 


aa 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MAS6. 
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The — Mark 
o 
Teacher Agencies | 









Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 










Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 





Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service’ 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 
**The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the wneitoneg of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 










Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


duty to American Education. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


All members are required to sub- 





The Honor Mark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


| FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 





Teacher Agencies 








The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn’‘ Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. . 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 













SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


| KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO 







VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 

















Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 
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onc(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Konc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 

Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Branches 
Les Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Il. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 


“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BLACK BOARD 


Sete: Na Viaviaay a | 
H 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 




















STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland oe Indiana 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, III. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


CORK THE BEST 


OMPOSITION 
BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 





dd dad a en a i i 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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26th 


I PECALISTS’ 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


EAM | 








FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 








Aprnouncing—GOLD MEDAL award by the International Committee of the Sesqui- 
Agency, 


The National offices extend appreciation and thanks to the Educational public for good will and 


centennial Ex- 
position to the 


National Teachers’ 


patronage which made the granting of the award possible. 
D. H. CO Gen. Mer 


Herald Bldg., Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 





2—Unbreakable. 
tainer. 
tops. 


become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FRONT AVE., 


CUUUEUAAEUUAEEREUTEOAUEEEUTEOEUEEEUUEREUA ORDA C EEUU EERE SEROAERAU ERA EEO EOE EEROEOOUEEAUOOREOOEOGUEREUUUEEUOEOEO EEO EOEGEOEUEOAUEROOEEROEOECESOCUCEROOUEEOUOOREOOUEOOUOEEOOEOOOSEROOEOEOEEOOUOD?. 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 
from high school up. Leading hureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical 
year. 

states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


i ee ° ° 324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg... PHILADELPHIA 
OTHER OF FICES—Pittsburgh, Pa., 1201 House Bldg., Emily A. Lane, Mer. 05 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. 


Cincinnati, 0., 628 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Gladys McCracken, Mgr. Memphis, Tenn., 1124 Vance 


Ave., J. L. Taff, Mer. $3 : $3 $3 No 
SCIENTIFIC PLACEMENT — TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS — SCHOOLS FOR TEACHER 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of thecountry. Advises parentsabout schools. | 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


= TANNEWITZ 
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They Possess | 
7 Definite Superiorities | 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 





Any subject 


Education. 
Covers. all 
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for Placement 
service, 


Inc. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 4 


Charge to Employers. 
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ALBERT 


Established 1885 








Continuous registration in four offices 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
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Teachers’ Agency 








OUR METHODS of personal attention and careful 
selection of candidates have brought us 100% in- 
crease in business. 
semester vacancies. 


wicncan LHURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENC 


TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


| A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


John W. Million, Pres. 


(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
| 400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


No advance fees 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 











Consult us for your second 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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if) The rate for Classified Advertisements in 10 cents per word per i 
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BINDERS 


Binders—Preserve your copies of the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in neat 


and compact binders. Made to hold 12 copies— 
two volumes. Magazines easily inserted and held 
firmly in place. Priced at $1.50. Address reply to 
Subscription Dept, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Why not use the appropriate costumes for your 
school plays? The cost is nominal. We handle 
a very complete line of costumes for rental or 
made to order. All are in very nice and sanitary 
condition. Orders promptly filled. Send for price 
sheets on all theatrical merchandise. Chicago 
Costume Works, Inc., 174 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


PICTURES 


We handle a complete line of pictures for school- 
room use. Write to “The Picture House’—the 











house of a thousand pictures. The Bintliff_ Mfg. 
Company, 728 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


School and Community Nurses: (A) $1800 to 
$1900 for nine months for experienced school 
nurse of fine qualifications. Small city, west of 
Mississippi River. (B) Southern opening for 
public school nurse in city of 15,000 pays $150 a 
month. (C) Northern Michigan city has opening 
for nurse experienced in school and public health 
work. $1800 and car; one month’s vacation. No. 
1579 Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


VOLUMES WANTED 


Will pay $3.00 per volume for American School 
Board Journals for the years 1911-1912-1913-1914- 
1915-1921. Address Circulation Department, 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED 
ply Salesman, capable of department management 
and compilation of catalog. Give past experience, 
age, and proposition desired. Address American 
School Board Journal, J-23, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale—Ten forges and tools for equipment of 
school shop. Address inquiry to J-22, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School Graduates. Our style and mate- 

rial recognized as regulation. Write for sample 

outfit and liberal rental-purchase proposition. 

No obligation involved. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 

1011 South Fourth St., Greenville, Il. 
UNIFORMS 








For School Bands. Catalog, colored sketches, and 
samples mailed free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1011- 
1100 South Fourth St., Greenville, Il. 


wie TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 
We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain- 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
ets for your auditorium printed at reasonable 
prices. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 





Tickets for every kind of school activity and 
lunchrooms printed in rolls or flat as desired. 
Hancock Bros., 25 Jessie Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 











TH IS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 


~ NMibroc_ 


a paper towel 
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that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through’ the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
+ Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company. The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
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Maple City | Company 

Rowles Co., E. A. 

Royal Metal Mts Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 

National Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfgz. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Company, The 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Glynn-Johnson Corporation 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 

Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 


American Fence Construction Co. 


Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 


F School Board Journal 


ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


(Continued on Page 177) 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

Oak Flooring Bureau 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. ; 

The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

The Duraflex Company _ 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., 

FLOOR FINISHES --, 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOORING—MASTIC 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Norton Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
F-N Company, Inc., The 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Law Mfg. Company, O. B. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
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INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Ca.. Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
Victor Animatograph _ Inc. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMEN 
American Lanndry Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., 
Rand, McNally —_ Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Ine., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 


MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., ‘The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

PASTE 
American Crayon Company 

PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 
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22 Two New Modern Language Texts FE 
AE Edited by B. C. STRAUBE, Group Chairman, z= 
== Department of Modern Languages, Bay View High School, 25 
= = MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. == 
= = An interesting, modern, direct method edition of the famous old tale originally written by Friederich 2 = 
z= Gerstacker, especially prepared for high school classes. == 
= = The “Wort-und Inhaltserklirungen” following each of the twenty chapters simplify the author’s lan- = 2 
a2 guage, also contain essential etymological data, and are designed in conjunction with the Fragen, to promote == 
z= oral work on the contents of the tale. A series of “Ubungen” following each chapter illustrate elementary 2: 
== grammatical rules. These and the “Aufsitzhemen” may be utilized for both oral and written work. German == 
== is used throughout the edition, the Vocabulary alone — German-Engitgh...........6..45.. Price, $.72 == 
a By A. KENNGOTT ea 
2= An interesting collection of fifty-two stories, especially prepared for use in classes for beginners in a= 
== German. a: 
== KLEINE GESCHICHTEN is one of those happy combinations of a great many old-fashioned German 22 
a2 fables and folk tales, used as teaching material, with a sprinkling of humor, some interesting illustrations, an == 
== excellent vocabulary, and splendid practice suggestions. ..... 0... 000 eee ee Price, $.80 == 
z: Other Bruce Modern Language Books!! es 
= = FRENCH SERIES La DeERNIERE CtrassE by Daudet = = 
= = i ica a = = 
Zz: Criouerre by Halévy eee reer eee .Price, 25c 25 
=: Paper, 48 pages..................... Pate, We L?ABBE ConsTanTIN by rearey = = 
= = Ler VoyacE DE M. Perricuon, Labiche et Martin oe FOF PANE ee Ae Fe 2: 
=E Peper, 116 PAMes. 6. cee ens Price, 50c Petits Contes by Antonio Provost 25 
== . Chet, 174 games. ... 5... eeseaes. Price, $1.00 == 
=e SERIES Lessons FoR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH, Part I, == 
= = Edgar E. Brandon Contes Divers by Alfred V. nen . == 
== ee ee re Price, 75c Cloth, 168 pages......... _. Price, $1.00 == 
= = SERIES Lessons FoR BEGINNERS IN FRENCH, Part II, SPANISH SERIES = = 
= = E — E. Brandon Fortuna by Enrique Pérez Escrich == 
z5 Peper, 120 PAG... cece cess. BR, The Puer, GO Oget. ... cc ck ic ice BNR, WO 2 
= : Norraup by Halévy CuENTos SENCILLos by Hannssler = 
== Paper, 40 pages............ .......Price, 30c es re ee Price, 35c == 
= = Trois Conres AMusants by Rosely et Fischer PrquEeNnos CuEntos by Eduardo Azoula = = 
== ee ..Price, 30c oo SS SO ree Price, $1.00 = 
2 = We shall be pleased to send any of these books on 2 5 
2: ten days approval upon request. =s 
a: 26 
_ THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY ~— _. 
= = 311 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. = = 
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FALSE ECONOMY 
Mr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, who recently had a very sprightly 
joke in this column, sends us another bit of humor 


about a Connecticut Yankee. It is a very fine joke 
to use, when you are called upon or urged to speak 
unexpectedly or rather against your will, which is 
generally the condition under which you make a 
speech in school circles. 

A Connecticut Yankee came south not so 
much for the climate but to save money. He 
somehow figured that gasoline to Florida would 
cost less than a coal bill in Connecticut. And 
he came to Florida, was much carried away 
with Daytona, was especially interested in the 
fiying machine on the beach. He several times 
looked at it, spoke to his wife, saying, “Sarah, 
I’d like to fly.” “Why don’t you fly?” she said. 

“Because it costs so much I[ am afraid to 
ask the man.” 

“Well, I’ll ask him for you.” Whereupon she 
inquired and found it cost $5 for five minutes. 

He shook his head and said it was too high. 
From day to day he continued to watch the 
flying machine. At last the pilot, who had 
a good sense of humor, said: “I can tell you 
one way that you can fly, and it won’t cost you 
anything. If you will get in this flying machine 
and go up with me, don’t grunt, don’t make 
any noise whatsoever, don’t scream, then you 
can have your trip free of cost.” 

He looked at his wife, and said in a rather 
dubious manner: “Sarah, you know women’s 
failing; I can keep my mouth shut if you can.” 
They stepped in and went up in the air. The 
driver was sure that when he glided off like a 
bird that they would catch their breath and 
scream as other passengers had done; but he 
heard not a sound. He was satisfied he could 
make them scream by going up into the air 
and looping the loop; still not a sound. He 
then went out over the ocean and turned nose 
down as if he were going to dip into the ocean, 
expecting to hear them scream; still not a 
sound. Finally realizing that the best way to 
make any money was to go back and get an- 
other passenger, he glided down. As he did so, 


he said: “Now you can speak out.” 
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The Professor: “I unearthed some of George III’s coins 
at the back of your old brickyard.” 

Rustic: ‘Lor’! Oi wonder ’ow ’e come to drop ’em just 
there !”—-London Opinion. 
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ORATORICAL ALCHEMY 


The four imperial elements 

Which ancient alchemy presents, 
These four we modern listeners hear 
When orators assail the ear. 


The speaker formed of solid EARTH 
Has goodly and substantial worth; 
Facts and conclusions by the score 
Fasten and hold us—nothing more. 


The orator conceived of AIR 

Fills us with fancies cloudy, rare, 
And wafts our souls on pinions light 
In empty but ecstatic flight. 


The speaker all of WATER wrought 
With moist and fructifying thought 
Expands ideas, bursts the rind, 

And starts a greening growth of mind. 


But he, the orator of FIRE, 
Bids us exult, intend, aspire, 
And touches us with heavenly coal, 
Divine contagion of the soul. 


O noble masters, worthy all, 

The least of you is nothing small; 
The chief of you, with flaming rod, 
Wields the creative power of God! 


—Amos R. Wells. 
ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Silence for a whole minute, and then the old 
gentleman replied: “You say I can speak 
now ?” 

“Yes, you can speak now; you have earned 
your ride.” 

“Well, all I want to say is this: That when 
you glided up like a bird, I wanted to scream 
but I didn’t, and when you turned somersaults 
in the air, I thought I’d have to holler, but I 
didn’t. And then when you turned nose down 
like you was going into the ocean, I thought 
I'd be obliged to scream, but I didn’t. But I 
want to tell you something—I’d liked to have 
screamed out when you dropped the old lady in 
the ocean.” 


TREACHEROUS TOOTING 


Mr. W. T. H. Howe, managing director of the 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, dele- 
gated Mr. Robert W. Smith to furnish us with a 
joke that is apropos and of general interest from 
the point of view of the teaching profession. His 
joke makes modesty a virtue and it certainly would 
be a very suitable joke to tell to a group of high- 
school boys who are inclined to braggadocio. 

A certain colored gentleman found that he 
had gotten into a group which did not agree 
with his idea of his own prowess as a fighter. 
After having been given a good sound thrashing 
as a result of his boasting he addressed the little 
crowd as follows: “If you thinks you is a 
whale and ain’t a whale, you better stay away 
from where the whales is.” 
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Bausch & Lomb Projection Apparatus 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Ro- 
chester, New York, has just issued a new catalog 
of 118 pages, illustrating and describing its appa- 
ratus and equipment for visual instruction. The 
catalog has been prepared*especially for instructors 
and purchasing agents in schools and colleges who 
are faced with the problem of purchasing appa- 
ratus or equipment for visual education. 

The catalog lists lantern slides, opaque projectors, 
film projectors, balopticons. daylight projectors, 
micro-projectors, together with photomicrographie 
and photographic lens equipment and accessories. 

School officials who are interested in equipment 
for visual education may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing to the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company at Rochester, New York. 

Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads and Nosings 

The Safety Stair Tread Company of Wooster, 
Ohio, has issued descriptive circulars describing the 
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use of Wooster safe-groove treads for use on school 
stairs. The treads may be made of a variety of 
materials including concrete, marble, slate, tile, 
granite, iron, and they may be installed as new 
treads or as repaired or reconditioned treads. The 
replacement of stair treads is done easily and 
quickly, and without the interruption of traffic. 
The neat, snug-fitting tread applied to the original 
step makes the walking surface level, firm, and 
safe. 


The firm issues detailed specification sheets and 
sample sections of all types of treads and nosings 
for the benefit of architects and school authorities. 
The sheets will be found valuable for replacement 
and repairwork as well as for new construction. 

School authorities, or architects, who are inter- 
ested in Wooster safety treads may obtain full in- 


formation and prices by addressing the Safety Stair 


Tread Company, P. O. Box 198-A, at Wooster, Ohio. 


Durabilt Lockers for Practical Locker Storage 

The Durabilt Steel Locker Company of Aurora, 
Illinois, has issued,a new bulletin, No. 5043-A, illus- 
trating a few typical applications of Durabilt 
products for the benefit of~architects, engineers, 
and school authorities, who are confronted with the 
problem of determining the most practical and 
economical locker storage. 

The bulletin shows single and double-tier lockers 
for corridors and gymnasiums, also sloping-top 
combination lockers in the double-row arrangement. 

The Durabilt Company offers the services of its 
engineering department to any school official, archi- 
tect, or engineer, who will write to the firm asking 
for this service. 


New Fireproof Metal Window 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has aunounced the marketing of a 
new fireproof metal window of the pivoted and 
stationary type. 

These metal windows have the approval of the 
fire underwriters’ laboratories. They are made in 
several standard types, including the pivoted, 
hinged, stationary, double-hung, and counter-bal- 
anced types and are made with one, two, or three 
sashes to the window. All types are made in two 


‘patterns, the regular old-style pattern and the new 


daylight pattern. All standard sizes of windows 
are available and each window is inspected by a 
skilled engineer. 








NEW MILCOR FIREPROOF 
WINDOW. 


The windows are made of special stock No. 24 
gauge galvanized flat sheet steel and the cutting is 
done by skilled workmen. In general use, these 
metal windows have been found effective in protect- 
ing buildings against the spread of fire and a good 
investment in the reduction of fire-insurance rates. 


Full information about these fireproof windows 
will be given to any school official, or architect, who 
addresses the Milwaukee Corrugating Company at 
36th Ave. and Burnham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RADIO TALKS ON OPTICS 


—The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of 
Rochester, New York, has begun a series of radio 
talks through station WHAM at Rochester. The 
talks consume only five minutes of an hour’s pro- 
gram and are given each Tuesday evening at 9:00 
p.m. The first radio talk was on the effect of light 
on the human race and was a general introduction 
to the study of light and the eyes. The succeeding 
talks will take up the character of light, vision, and 
care of the eyes. An interesting feature of these 
radio talks is the story of the manufacture of opti- 
cal glass from the raw material to the finished 
product. There will also be a short discourse on 
the care of the eyes. 
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HE school library, whether it be in a college, 
9 a university or a high school, is the one de- 
partment which is used by every student and 
every member of the faculty. It is the place where 
personal initiative in research work can best be en- 
couraged. It is the place where mind training reaches 
its highest degree of effectiveness through concen- 
trated study and reading. For these reasons, modern 
educational institutions today are making the library 
the representative center of the campus atmosphere. 
It is planned so as to create an air of dignity, inspira- 
tion, and attraction. 

The new University of Arizona Library Building 
at Tucson is the most beautiful building on the 
campus. A Library Bureau installation of specially 
designed library furniture adds to the inviting charm 
of its interior appointments. A Library Bureau 
artist-designer planned the equipment which shows 
Italian influence in keeping with the architecture of 
the building. 

The University of Arizona previous to equipping 
their new library had had 21 years experience with 
Library Bureau furniture. In placing it in their 
new building they knew they were deciding upon 
equipment that in durability and suitability was past 
the experimental stage. Under date of February 4, 
1921, the librarian of the University wrote of the 
installation in their old library as follows: 
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“We are glad.to have an opportunity to express our 
complete satisfaction with Library Bureau furniture. 

“The fine finish and artistic lines of these furnishings 
are at once apparent and it needs only the test of years to 
give convincing proof that the original cost though seem- 
ingly high, actually represents economy because of their 
greater durability. That installed in the University Library 
has now been in use for fifteen years and is still in excellent 
condition. 

“In my experience I have not seen any other furniture 
that will withstand as uniformly the test of the peculiar 
climatic conditions of the southwestern states.” 

(Signed) EsTeLLe LUTRELL, 
Librarian. 


Your school library, too, can be as equally attrac- 
tive and inviting if equipped with Library Bureau 
library furniture, which for over fifty years has been 
the choice of the library profession everywhere. 

Call in one of the L. B. experts. He will be only 
too glad to cooperate with your school board or your 
Architect, and will furnish plans and specifications 
in accordance with your wishes. A post card or a 
telephone call to any of these addresses will bring 
him: 

118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; 451 Broadway, 
New York City; 214 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; 759 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 39 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
447 Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle, Wash.; and 
1903 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Library Bureau 


‘Division of Remington Rand 
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St. Michael’s School (with Model 75 inset) 





After consideration of various makes, a Lipman Full-Automatic 
Model 75 Refrigerating Machine has been installed in the new St. 
Michael’s School at Dallas, Texas. 

This machine refrigerates a 4’ x 7’ x 8’ box, providing a dv, con- 
stant cold that keeps the provisions perfectly. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
effects savings, through superior preservation of food. A Lipman 
Machine, in addition to perfect preservation of food, will operate 
at from a fourth to a half the cost of ice, thereby paying for itself 
quickly. 
For complete information about Lipman Electric Refrigeration, fill 
in the coupon and mail it, TODAY, while you think of it. 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION Com PANY 


138-194 Shirland Ave., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Please send me full particulars including Free Descriptive 
literature on Lipman Refrigerating Machines. 
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Xipman Refrigeration for New School 


Lipman Machines are 
available in styles and ca- 
pacities to fit every need. 
All models are noted for 
their compactness and com- 
pleteness. They are clean, 
safe, dependable, and re- 
quire little attention. They 
are quiet and they are effi- 
cient. Sales and Service 
Stations throughout the 
United States and Canada 
and in many foreign lands. 











BOREL PCE Rha Ni AP 


Onliwon Paper Towel Service has 
been selected for the washrooms of 
the largest towel users because of 
the fine appearance of the cabinets, 
the quality of the paper, and the 
ECONOMY of the service. 


Fifty years of paper-making experi- 
ence are back of Onliwon Paper 
Towel Service. And Onliwon prod- 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBany,N. Y. 


Selected for Economy, Appearance and Quality 


ucts show it. The cabinets are good- 
looking, trouble-proof and easy to re- 
fill. They serve the sheets double- 
folded so that wet hands will not tear 
the paper. A single towel dries hands 
and face quickly and satisfactorily. 


Equip your washrooms with Onli- 
won. 
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